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Diversified Diet 
Recommended to 


Cheek Pellagra 


Survey of Conditions in 


Flood Area of Mississippi 


Valley Completed by 
Public Health Service. 


Cases of Disease 


Doubled Since 1924 


Cultivation of Varied Food 
Products Is Proposed: as 
Measure of Perma- 

; nent Relief. 


The Public Health Service, in a re- 
port made public August 25 by the Sur- 
geon General, Hugh S$. Cumming, de- 
clares that, due to economic conditions 
and causes related to the recent floods 
inthe lower Mississippi valley, there 
has been an increase in pellagra in that 
area from 1,020 reported deaths and 
20,000 reported cases in 1924 to an esti- 


mated total of 2,300 to 2,500 deaths and | 


45,000 to 50,000 cases in 1927. 
The report is based on investigations 


covering Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- | 


sippi, and Louisiana, conducted by Dr. 
Joseph Goldberg, surgeon in charge of 
the nutritional diseases section, Public 
Health Service, and Edgar Sydenstricker, 
statistician of the Service. 
Essential Flood Needed. 
Recommendations made in the report 


include: 


1. Immediate action to supply local | 


relief agencies in the flood area with 
foods which contain pellagra preventive 
vitamins. 

2. Encouragement of diversified farm- 
ing in the four States mentioned, for the 
purpose of stabilizing the economic con- 
dition of the tenant farmer and enabling 
him to supply himself in the future with 
the proper food. 

3. Establishment of community or 
plantation dairies and plantation truck 
patches to make available a more bal- 
anéed diet. 

4. Encouragement of cattle, swine, and 
poultry production in the area men- 
tioned. 

Drugs of Little Use. 


Discussing methods of combating the 
disease, the report declares: 

“There is no drug known that actually 
serves any useful purpose unless it be 
to mitigate or relieve painful or dis- 
turbing symptoms or as a placebo. Al- 
most always the money expended on 
drugs would be much more advantage- 
ously expended on the essential foods 
and the proper feeding of the patient.” 

The full text of the report is as fol- 
lows: 

Report of an inquiry relating to the 
prevalence of pellagra in the area affected 
by the overflow of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries in Tennessee, Arkansa®, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, in the spring of 
1927. By Joseph Goldberger, surgeon, 
and Edgar Sydenstricker, statistician, 
Public Health Service. 

‘The following report deals with an 
inquiry relating to pellagra prevalence 
and conditions related thereto in the 
area recently overflowed by the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries in the 
States of Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. 

In the course of this survey we visited 
Dyersburg and vicinity, in Tennessee; 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff and vicinity, and 
Marked Tree and vicinity, in- Arkansas; 
Jackson, Greenwood, and Indianola, in 
Mississippi; New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 


[Continued on Page 2,’Column 1.] 


Regulation Prohibits 


Killing of Rice Birds 


May Be Hunted Only on Special 
Permit from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A regulation prohibiting the killing 
of bobolinks, known in the southeast as 
reedbirds and rice birds, has been rees- 
tablished by the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture for the fall 
season of 1927 after seven years in which 
killing of the birds was allowed in the 
rice sections of the southeast for the pro- 
tection of rice growers. The full text 
of a statement issued August 25 by the 
Department of Agriculture concerning 
the revised order permitting killing of 
the birds only with special permit of the 
Seeretary of Agriculture and State game 
law enforcement official follows: 

Bobolinks, known in the southeast as 
reedbirds and rice birds, cannot be hunted 
legally during the coming fall. In 1919, 
owing to the depredations of bobolinks, 
or reedbirds, on rice crops in the South, 
permissjon was granted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under authority of 
the migratory-bird treaty act, adminis- 
tered by the Biological Survey, to kill 
these birds in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Method Perfected to Measure 


| Negro Farm Schools Tax Reduction 


Flights for Altitude Record Encouraged in South 


Bureau of Standards Has: Calibrated In- 
struments for Ten Tests Since January 1. 


Since January 1, ihe Bureau of Stand- 
ards has calibrated 17 barographs, rep- 
resenting 10 different attempts at alti- 
tude records, the Chief of the Aero- 
nautics Instrument Section, W. G. Brom- 
bacher has just stated orally. Included 
among this number was the instrument 
carried by Lieut. Champion in his re- 
cent flight over Bolling Field when it 
was thought for a time that a new record 
had been made. 


; the Contest Committee of the 


“For the last two or three years very | 
few attempts have been made for the | 


record,” Mr. Brombacher said, “but since 
the first of 1927, trials have been more 
numerous. Possibly this is due to the 
development of a new air-cooled motor, 
the Wright Whirlwind. The Bureau of 
Standards has been designated by the 
National Aeronautic Association for the 
official determination of the proper baro- 
graph reading, and no flight is recog- 
nized officially until we have calibrated 
the instrument.” 


Forms Standardize 
To Unify Procedure 
In Auto Accidents 


Adoption of Plan in Report- 
ing Cases Involving Fed- 
eral Vehicles Announced 
by Chief Coordinator. 


To correct the diversity of procedure by 
Government establishments in handling 
automobile accident cases in which Fed- 
eral vehicles are involved, a set of stand- 
ard forms for reporting such accidents 
by the Government employes involved has 
been promulgated, according to an oral 
statement, August 25, by the Chief Co- 
ordinator, Brig. Gen, H. C. Smither. 

It was ascertained by the Chief Coor- 
dinator’s Office, General Smither said, 
that varied methods were employed by 
the different Federal agencies in report- 
ing vehicle accidents, with the conse- 
quence that difficulty was encountered in 
handling the cases or suits that followed. 

To rectify this situation, General 
Smither called a conference of legal 
representatives of the Departments and 
separate establishments, which recom- 
mended the adoption of standard forms 
“for use in connection with claims for 
damages growing out of motor trans- 
portation accidents.” Major A. H. Erck, 
Assistant Chief Coordinator, acted in 
behalf of the Chief Coordinator’s Office 
in these conferences. 

After recommending the types of 
forms to the Chief Coordinator they 
were submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Brig. Gen. H. 
M. Lord, who promulgated an order to 
the heads of all Government establish- 
ments. The new forms, it was stated 
by Gen. Smither, will be employed in 
all Federal activities. 

The full text of the circular sent out 
by General Lord, calling attention to 
the promulgation of the new forms, 
follows: 

1. The Act of December 28, 1922 (42 
Stat., 1066) is general authority for the 


certification, with a view to their sub- | 


mission to Congress, of claims on _ac- 
count of damages to or loss of privately 
owned property not in excess of $1,000, 
caused by the negligence of any officer 
or employee of the Government acting 
within the scope of his employment. 
There are also special acts under which 
damage claims may be considered. 

2. The great majority of these dam- 
age claim that are common to more than 
one department or establishment arise 
from motor transportation accidents. In 
view of this, the legal representatives 
of the departments and _ stablishments 
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“very flight for the record,” said Mr. 
Brombacher, “must carry official baro- 
graphs, sealed by a 


Aeronautic Association. (The barograph 
is a recording barometer which measures 
atmospheric pressures and records them 
on a smoked chart.) <A recording or in- 
dicating thermometer is also carried. 
After the flight the barograph, tempera- 
ture and other data are forwarded to the 


Aeronautics Instrument Section * where | 
| of the South is essential to the welfare 


the barograph seals are broken in the 
presence of a member of the Contest 
Committee.” 

“The international 


standard atmos- 


phere adopted by the Federation Aero- | 
nautique Internationale is used for com- | 


paring all altitude records,” Mr. Brom¢ 
bacher continued. The data obtained dur- 
ing the flight include: Ground pressure 
shown by a mercurial barometer cor- 


rected for temperature, air pressure at | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Automobiles to Traverse 


| 
Route Over Libyan Desert | 


Opposition Expressed 


A concession for freight and passenger 
automobile service across the Libyan 
Desert has been granted by the Egyptian 


Government, the Department of Com- | 


representative of | 
National | 





merce is advised by the Commercial At- | 


tache at Cairo, James F. Hodgson. 


The report follows in full text: 

The Egyptian Government has granted 
a concession for freight and -pasenger 
transportation across the Libyan Desert, 
whihe covers the northern part of this 
country. 

The concessionnaires will operate a 
number of automobiles over a route 


which will touch the towns of Hammam,‘ 


Mersa Matrouh and Soulloum, with a 
terminus at Siwa. The concession, which 
is for 10 years, includes a mail contract 
with the Egyptian Government. 


Financiers to Study 
Farm Loan Problems 


Meeting of Presidents With 
Meeting of Federal Land 
Bank Presidents Called 


The Commissioner of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Eugene Meyer, announced 
orally on August 25 that the annual con- 
ference with the 12 presidents of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 12. 

These conferences are held, primarily, 
for the purpose of discussing administra- 
tive matters and for the exchange of 
reports cover'ng the agricultural nd fi- 
nancial situation in the territories cov- 
ered by the banks, it was~ explained. 
The Board, Mr. Myers, said, has no fixed 
program for the conference, it being con- 
fined purely to those matters of a 
routine and administrative nature that 
have arisen during the past year. 

It was stated, however, that the con- 
ference will, in part, be devoted to ac- 
quainting the presidents of the land 
banks with the newly created organi- 
zation of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
A new reorganization plan has been de- 
vised for the conduct of the business 
of the Bureau, Mr. Meyers declared. 

This plan, which pipbably will be 
broached at ‘the conference, it was said, 
contain a number of new features in 
carrying out the administrative work of 
the Board. The plan has been designed 
to administer the law creating the Fed- 
eral Farm loan system on a business- 
like basis, Mr. Meyer asserted, and at 
the same time eliminate as much as pos- 
sible those complex problems of “red 
tape” in meeting the needs of the pa- 
trons of the various Federal Farm Loan 
agencies. 

The conference which will begin on 
September 12 is expected to last for 
several days, it was said. 


Effects of Tar and Oil Treatments Studied 
On Roads With Gravel and Soil Surfaces 


Variety of Materials Found to Be Needed for Earth and 
Crushed Rock of Varying Types. 


Petroleum products and other asphal- 
tic materials used in the surface treat- 
ment of state highways have proved 
economically available in the different 
sections of the country, according to B. 
A. Anderton, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

In a paper recently made public Mr 
Anderton discussed the effects of oil and 
tar road treatments in several States, 
and said they have particularly attracted 
a great deal of attention and comment 
in the western States. 

The full text of Mr. Anderton’s paper 
follows: 

For 20 years or more the use of bitu- 
minous materials in the surface treat- 
ment of highways has had an important 
place, in the work of State, county and 
city highway departments as a means 
of improving the condition and service- 


did not warrant the construction of the 
more costly types of surfacing. Except- 
ing the use of oil for many years on 
earth roads in certain central States, 
and the wide use of the lighter mate- 
rials as dust pallatives, most attention 
in surface treatment has been given to 
the treatment of macadam roads, and in 
more xecent years to the treatment of 
the better types of gravel surfaces. 
Long experience with macadam roads 
has developed general knowledge of con- 
ditions essential for the greatest degree 
of success, and has demonstrated the 
value of a wide range of bituminous 
materials, both as to character and con- 
sistency, for macadam_ surface treat- 
ment. To a less degree, this is also true 
as applied to gravel roads, 

In the last two or three years there 


ability of roads, the traffic upon which [Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Movement Shows Improve- 
ment in Rural Relations, 
Says Federal Educator. 


Racial relations In the South are im- 
proving, and evidence is found in the 
general attitude among the whites of 
the South toward improvement of edu- 
cational opportunities for negroes, Dr. 
E. H. Shinn, chief specialist in agri- 
cultural education, Department of Agri- 
culture, told the National Association 


' of Teachers in Colored Schools meeting 


in Nashville recently. A resume of that 

address has just been issued by the De- 

partment, and follows in full text: 
“Effective education ‘of the negroes 


of the South as well as to the nation,” 
said Dr. Shinn, who explained that his 
interest in his subject was sustained 
by the fact that he was born and reared 
on a farm in the South where he en- 
joyed many ofr the numerous advan- 
tages and shared some of the disadvan- 
tages which existed in an average rural 
community. 

“The education of two distinct faces 
so they may properly adjust themselves 
to the social and economic conditioas in 
a democracy involves more than the in- 
struction ordinarily offered in our 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


To Proposed Power 


Project on Potomac 


Explanation of Development 
Program Also Heard at 
Hearing on Application 
for Permit. 


Desiruciion of the scenic values of the 
Potomac River as a setting for,the na- 
tion’s capital, was described as a “men- 
acing’ danger” that would result from 
power development at Great Falls, Md., 
at a hearing on Aj, ast 25 before the 
United States Disttict Engineer for the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Citizens’ associations, both in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Maryland locali- 
ties bordering on the site of the pro- 
posed development, filed protests against 
the project at the meeting. Separate 
protests were filed by individual archi- 
tects and planners, and by associations in 
these professions. 

The National Park and Planning Asso- 
ciation stated that it was opposed to 
any power or industrial development, 
“either private or public,” at Great Falls 
or on the Potomac below Great Falls in 
the vicinity of Washington. Asthetic 
values that enter-into .such proposals 
should be left in the hands of experts, 
just as the engineering values are, the 
American Institute of Architects told 
the meeting. 

Power Application Considered. 

The hearing was called for the 
purpose of considering the application 
made by the Potomac River Corpora- 
tion to the Federal Power Commission 
or a preliminary permit for a project. 
Charles Keller stated, for the Corpora- 
tion, that the proposed project develop- 
ment would include three power dams 
and three plants, which would generate 
an approximate installed capacity of 
350,000 horsepower; and four storage 
reservoirs which would have a combined 
capacity of approximately 1,650,000 acre- 
feet. An attempt would. be made, he 
said, to equalize the flow of the river so 
as to have available at aH times 6,000 
cubic feet per second and a head of from 
260 to 270 feet. 

One power dam wuld be built in the 
District of Columbia at the Chain Bridge 
site, according to Mr. Keller, one at 
Great Falls and the third at Harpers 
Ferry, Va. The power generated would 


| be sold in the District of Columbia, Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia and Maryland, he 
stated. No preparation has been made 
for any construction, he said, the permit 
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In 70th Congress 
| Declared Likely 


Representative William R. 
Green Believes New Bill 
Can Be Enacted Before 

March 15. 


Deems $150.000.000 
Reduction Too Low 


Meeting of House Ways and 
Means Committee to Be 
Held in October to 
Discuss Tax Laws. 


Representative William R. Green 
(Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, in a statement given out on 
August 25, declared that a reduction in 
taxes of at least $150,000,000 can be 
made during the next session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Green does not believe an 
extra session of Congresseis necessary, 
he said, and added that he is of the 
opinion that a tax bill can be enacted 
before March 15 so that its provisions 
will be applicable to the next tax years. 
It will take longer, however, he said, to 





bring about a revision of the tax laws 
contemplated on the basis of the work | 
now being done by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
Committee Meets October 31. 

The Ways and Means Committee will | 
meet in Washington on October 31, Mr. 
Green announced, and _ probably there 
will be a meeting of the Joint Commit- 
tee prior to that date. Mr. 
statement on _ possible 
reads in full text: 


Green’s | 


I have not been surprised by the state- | 


ments given out by the Administration 
with reference to the probable amount 
of the Treasury surplus for the year 


| 


1928, and I entirely agree that if there 


is to be a substantial reduction in Fed- 


eral taxes that Congress must be care- | 


ful about its expenditures. The Bureau 


of the Budget was not far wrong in its | 


estimates of the receipts from income | Board at $43,799,891.65, out of which 


taxes for the fiscal year of 1927. Its 


error in estimating the surplus at so | 
much less than actually occurred arose | 
from a failure to anticipate large pay- | 
ments from the sale of railroad securi- , 
ties, Federal Farm Loan bonds, increase | 


in customs receipts, the amount of for- 
eign debt repayments, and some other 


or will be greatly,diminished in amount. | 
I have not always agreed with the con- | 
servative estimates of the Treasury as | 


to revenues and at this time I think 
it is low on its estimates that a reduc- 
tion in taxes of only $150,000,000 can be 
made. No allowance is made in these 
figures for the fact that the business of 
the country is steadily growing. 

Says Reduction Is Practicable. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Status of Credit Bank 
Before Supreme Court | 
Involves Question of Jurisdiec- | 


tion of Federal Courts 
Over Institution. 


Meat Consumption 
Increases in Italy 


Italy has increased its per capita 
consumption of meat from 32 te 40 
pounds or about 1 per cent each 
year for the last 25 years, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Rome, E. Hunie. 

The full text 

follows: 

During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury Italy has increased its per 
capita consumption of meat about 
1 per cent each year. The present 
per capita consumption for all Italy 
is estimated to be around 40 pounds 
as compared with pounds 
years ago. Previous to 1903 Italy 
imported practically no meat while 
in 1925 net imports of beef were 
approximately 117,000 short tons. 

Meat represents only 512 per cent 
of the calories in the diet of the av- 
erage Italian, whereas vegetables 
and fruit account for 90 per cent. 
Italy’s per capita consumption of 
meat is only about half that of 
Belgium, France, Germany and 
Switzerland, and only one-third that 
of England. 

The consumption of meat is by no 
means uniform through the King- 
dom. In Northern Italy the average 
annual per capita consumption is 
about 45 pounds; in Central, con- 
sumpttion falls to 35 pounds while 
the average South Italian consumes 
only about 17 pounds of meat each 
year. 


Loans by Land Banks 
Estimated at Quarter 


of the report 


2” 


oo 


25 


Of Billion Annually 


tax reduction |(Tenth Annual Repért of 


Farm Loan Board Shows 
Total Earnings to Date 
of $43,799,891.65. 


Net earnings of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks from the beginning of business 


to the end of December 31, 1926, were | 
Loan | 


reported to the Federal Farm 
dividends were paid amounting to $17,- 
932,401.34, according to the tenth annual 
report ’ Board, which was made 
public : first time on August 25. 
The reserves and surplus of these banks 
total $9,255,943.73, the Board declared. 
The capital stock as of December 31, 


: ; | | 198 said, was $57,752,390, of 
items which are not likely to occur again | 1926, the Board said, was $57,75 = 


which only $1,058,885 was owed by the 


United States, while borrowers provided | 


and own the balance. 

These banks, the Board continued, re- 
ported loans in'1926 amounting to $131,- 
317,715, as against $127,355,451 for the 
year ending December 31, 1925. Whe 


| Joint Land Banks during 1926 reported 





The question of the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts over the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks is before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., v. 
Mitchell et al., on petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found 
that by section 201(c) of the Act of 
March 24, 1923, creating the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, it was pre- 
scribed that for purposes of jurisdiction 
such banks should be deemed to be cit- 
izens of the State where located. By 
section 12 of the Act of February 13, | 
1925, the United States courts were de- 
nied jurisdiction of any action or suit 
by or against any corporation on the 
ground that it was incorporated by or 
under any act of Congress, unless such 
corporation is one wherein the Govern- | 
ment of the United States is owner of 


more than one half of its capital stock. | 


The Court held that the effect of the 
Act of 1923 was to exclude Federal in- 
corporation as a ground of jurisdiction, 
and jurisdiction by or against Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks has not been 
affected by the Act of 1925. (See The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index, Page 
1473, Col. 5, Volume II.) 

The petitioner contends that the case 
presents an issue of great public con- 
cern, is far-reaching in its consequences 
and is of grave importance to the Gov- 
ernment and to the other Intermediate 
Credit Banks, of which there are 11 in 
the United States. It is urged that 
there is nothing in the Act, either ex- 
pressly or by clear implication, taking 
it out of the rule which ordinarily con- 
fers jurisdiction on a Federal Court. 
And it is pointed out that this question 
has never been presented to or passed 
upon by any Federal Court other than 
by the decision from which this appeal 


is made, ° 


loans tétalling $123,026,271 4s compared 


with $131,430,810 for 1925, a slight de- | 


crease the Board said. Thus the Fed- 
eral Land Banks and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks have loaned approximately 


a quarter of a billion dollars each year | 


for the last three calendar years, the 


Board asserted, since the combined loans | 


were $254,343,986 for 1926, as against 
$258.786.261 for 1925 and $240,097,606 


| in 1924, 


Regarding the matter of interest rates 


| the Board said: 
“The interest rates borne by the bonds | 


of the Federal land banks marketed in 


1926 were 4% and 4142 per cent which 


interest rates 
chargeable rrowers 5% and 51's 
per cenit, ctively. It has been 
demonstrated that when a bank has loans 
exceeding $100,000,000, and is in good 
condition in respect to delinquencies and 
probable foreclosures, it can, owing to its 


made the meximum 


[O@ntinued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Mr. Hoover Opposes 


‘Stunt’ Flight Prizes | 


Secretary of Commerce Says 
Oceanic Attem ps Should Be 
Voluntarily Controlled. 


Hazardous flights over long distances, 
such as the recent Dole flight to Hono- 
lulu, can best be controlled by controlling 
the conditions of the flights, in the ex- 
pressed opinion of the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover. He stated 
orally on August 25 that he favored the 
discouragement of prize offers for 
“stunt” flights. 

Secretary Hoover said he believed the 
National Aeronautic Association, which 
has recently announced its intention of 
calling a meeting for the proposed regu- 
lation of oceanic and other flights, 
the proper organization for controlling 
such flights through voluntary methods. 

“However,” said Secretary Hoover, “as 
long as there is the spirit of youth and 
adventure, I suppose we will have these 
flights, for they are the greatest adven- 
tures in the world.” 

The Secretary of Commerce expressed 
doubt whether legislation could be en- 
acted to prevent flies from attempting 
transoceanic attempts. He emphasized 
the opinion, however, that all sorts of 
stunt flying could be properly discour- 


aged through voluntary agencies, 


Is 


CAREFUL and extended report 
of constitutional government 


should be particularly gratifying to 
the people and to all who take an 
inter 


est in the progress of political 
ceand the cause of true liberty.” 


—James Madison. 
President of the United States. 
1809—1817 
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| Changes Sought 


By Commission 


“InFlexible Tariff 


| Annual Report to Ask Revi 
sion of Clauses Authorize 
ing Study of Foreign 


. sd 
| Production Costs. 


| Chairman Declares 
| Section Unworkable 


| Exact Figures Seldom Obtains 

| able, He Says; Decision 

| Wanted on Secrecy for Data 
Given by Producers. 


Renewed recommendations will be 
| made to Congress when it meets next 
December for a revision of the flexible 
|,Provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922, it 
| Was announced orally at the office of the 
| United States Tariff Commission on Au- 
} gust 25. 

These recommendations, it Was said 
| are now being drafted for the Comnis. 

sion’s 11th annual report. Preparation 
| of the report is now in the hands of va- 
rious chiefs of the Commission, it was 
} announced, 

The Cahirman of. the Commnission 
Thomas O. Marvin, was said to favor a 
revision of Section 315 of the act. This 
| section, it Was explained, authorizes the 
| Commission to obtain foreign and do- 
| mestic production costs. The section 
in the opinion of Mr. Marvin, it was said, 
is unworkable. To get in actual dollars 
and cents what it costs to produce a 
commodity in a foreign country is im- 
possible, except by accident, according 
| to the Commission’s oral announcement, 
Mr. Marvin, it was declared, feels that 
Congress has assigned a difficult task to 
the Commission in adirinistering the 
provisions of this sectior. 

Costs Calculated Indirectly. 

The general view of the Commission, 
therefore, has been that, where foreign 
costs can not ‘be directly ascertained, 
other relevant aad material evidence, 
| having substantial probative value, may 
| be resorted to for the purpose of arriy- 

ing at costs of production, it was de. 

clared. 

Acting upon this view, it was said, 
the Commission in certain instances has 
used invoice prices of imports as rea- 
sonable evidence of at least the foreign 

| marginal cost. 

The Commission in its annual report 
again will suggest to Congress those 
amendments which it has sponsored in 
the past, and which are as follows: 

(a) The specific duty ¢éannot in any 
; event be increased or decreased more 

than 50 per cent, no matter what may 

be the cost difference shown by investiga. 
; tion, In the case of an ad'valorem duty, 
| on the contrary, when a 50 per cent in- 
| crease fails to equalize such cost dif. 
; ferences, resort may be had to assess- 
ment upon the American selling price, 
In this case, to be sure, the rate of duty 
may not be increased, but it is obvious 
| that under certain conditions the duty 
upon the different an? presumptively 
| higher basis of assessment may be 
greatcr than the existing duty by more 
than 50 per cent. This may be the case 
although the statute has a distinct pro- 
vision that “the total increase or de- 
crease must not exceed 50 per centum 





( 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
Permission Withheld 
For Seeret Expenses 


| 
| 


Department of Labor Doubtful 
of Procedure in Inquiry 
Into Alien Smuggling. 


The Department of Labor has not de- 
cided whether it will authorize expendi. 
ture of Federal funds by immigration 
inspectors in seeking the confidence of 
aliens who have entered the United 
States illegally in the investigation of 
alien smuggling undertaken by the Com. 
missioner General of Immigration. 

The statement was made orally by the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, W. W, 
Husband, in commenting on the ruling 
just made by the Acting Controller Gen- 
eral, Lurtin R. Ginn, holding that an im- 
migration inspector assigned by the Com. 
missioner General of Immigration to an 
investigation of illegal entry of aliens 
may be reimbursed for expenditures in- 
curred in fraternizing with smugglers to 
gain their confidence and evidence of 
alien smuggling. 

Investigation Under Way. 

The Acting Comptroller’s ruling wag 
prompted by a letter from the Secre 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, asking 
whether it would be proper to make 
such expenditures, The Secretary pointed 
out that the Commissioner General of 
Immigration had found it necessary to 
assign an immigration inspector to ine 
vestigations of alien smuggling which, 
he said, “may prove far-reaching in 
scope” and “‘possibly involve imamigra- 
tion officers.” 

“It has not been determined,”? said At 
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Essential Foods Recommended as Only Means 
To Check Spread of Pellagra in Flood Areas 


Drugs Are Useless, 


Investigators State 


Conditions in Four States Re- 
viewed in Report to Public 
Health Service. 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


Alexandria and Monroe, in Louisiana. | 
These localities were visited because of | 


accessibility ;and in the belief that at 
ihese information concerning represen- 
tative samples of the affected area could 
most satisfactorily be secured. 


able frequently related to the respective 
States as a whole so that whatever may 


overflow area must not be taken’ as with- 


out applicability to some of the other 


parts of the States affected. 


With respect to pellagra prevalence, | 


an endeavor was made to secure all 


available pertinent information from the | 


State health departments concerned, 


from county health officers or directors | 


of health units where there were such, 
and from practicing physicians in the 
localities visited. In only one of the 
four States visited—namely, Mississippi 
—are there normally anything like com- 
plete official morbidity reports of pella- 
gra. In the present instance, however, 


by reason of the disorganization caused | 
by the overflow, even in that State the | 
morbidity reports for the counties af- 

fected by the over flow were very incom- | 
| tion 


plete, or altogether lacking, so that such 
information as could be secured relative 


to the prevalence of pellagra this year | 
in the over flowed area of Mississipp! 


can not properly be compared with of- 
ficial records for preceding years. 

At Dyersburg, Tenn., at a conference | 
called in anticipation of our visit by Dr. 


E. L. Bishop, Commissioner of Public | 


Health of Tennessee, the director of the | 
health unit of that town and of Dyer 
County, the county health officers of the 
neighboring counties, Lauderdale and | 
Lake, and several practicing physicians 
from these counties were interviewed | 
and statements of their experience with 
pellagra this year as compared with pre- 
ceding years were secured. 
At Little Rock, Ark., we conferred 
with Dr. C. W..Gatwisof, State Health | 
Officer. At Pine Bluff, ‘Ark., the director | 
of the county health unit had canvassed | 
the physicians practicing in his county | 
in anticipation of our visit and from them 
had secured statements relative to pel- | 
lagra incidence this year as compared | 
with preceding years. This information | 
was furnished us and, in addition, in com- 
pany with one of the physicians having | 
an extensive plantation practice in the | 
vicinity of Pine Bluff we visited some of | 
his patients at their homes.’ Through the 
kind offices of Doctor Garrison, State | 
Health Officer, we were enabled to meet | 
the physicians of England, Ark., who | 
took us to see some of their patients on | 
nearby plantations and gave us their | 
opinions regarding the prevalence of the | 
disease in this and preceding years. Sin- | 
jlarly, at Marked Tree, Ark., we con- 
ferred with several of the physicians 
* practicing there and in the surrounding 
countr,, and were shown some of their 
patients. Here, too, we’secured valuable | 
incidence data from a field representative | 
of the National Red Cross, who had can- ; 
vassed the practicing physicians in this 
region. 
Conference Arranged 


With Local Health Units 

In anticipation of our visit 
sissippi, Doctor F. J. Underwood, Exec- | 
utive Officer of the Mississippi State | 
Board of Health, had arranged for a 
conference with the director of the | 
health unit and local practicing physi- | 
cians at Greenwood, Miss., and for one 
with the county health officers of the 
delta counties at Indianola, Miss. At | 
each of these conference sttaements of 
pellagra incidence were secured from | 
the health officials and practicing physi- | 
cians. 

At New Orleans, Doctor Oscar Dow- 
ling, President of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, furnished uS with what 
information he had of pellagra morbid- | 
ity in his State. As pellagra morbidity | 
is but very imperfectly reported in | 
Louisiana as in nearly all States except 
Mississippi the most definjte evidence at 
hand was a statement from the Super- 
intendent of the State Asylum at Pine- 
ville, La. (indicating a very definite in- 
crease in pellagra admissions for 1927. 
This institution serves the northern part 
of the State, and thus reflects the con- 
ditions obtaining in that portion of the 
State. In addition we visited Baton 
Rouge, where we met the Superintendent 
of the second of the two State asylums 
for insane, that at Jackson, 
stated that there had been na appreciable 
increase in admissions to his 
This asylum is for patients 


to Mis- | 


from the 


southern parishes of the State, and thus | 


may be considered as an index of con- 
ditions im the area served by it. At 
Alexandria, La., the director of the 
health unit was consulted with regard 
to pellagra in that locality. Similarly, 
at Monroe, La., the director of the health 
unit and the city and county health offi- 


cers were visited and statements with | 
locality ob- | 

| States for 1924, 1925 and 1926, and esti- | 
number of deaths and of cases of | 


regard to pellagra in that 
tained. 

The informaton obtained 
these sources was for the 
of a very general character. 
vemarked, no satisfactory official mor- 
bidity records were ayailable in any of 
the States. Such information as the local 
health officers could give was based with 
few exceptions on canvasses of the phy- 
sicians practicing in their jurisdiction. 
Very few of the physicians, however, 
keep their records in such a form as to 


Trom all 
most 


As already 


enable them to make a numerical state- | 


ment of cases treated. About all they 
could say 


not seeing more cases of pellagra, as the 


case might be, this year than last year, | 


or in some instances, more cases than 
they had seen altogether in the preceding 


: : | notable 
be stated as to the conditions in the | 





| parently principally from 


; termine 


| 1924, 


La., who | 


institution. | 


| mated 
part | 


| Mississippi .. 


was that they were or were | 


period of, say, five or stx years, The 
physicians in one of the localities visited 
were Of the opinion that 25 per cent of 
the plantation population of that local- 
ity was affected with pellagra this year. 

In evaluating the available informa- 
tion indicating an increased incidence, 


some allowance must be made for the | 


effect of the abnormal conditions pre- 


vailing which probably tended to bring 
to the attention of physicians and health ; 
workers a larger proportion’ of existing | 


pellagrins than would mormally have 
been the case. 

With all foregoing considerations in 
mind we submit the following summar- 
ized statement as our 


respect to pellagra incidence in 


‘ , | areas specified: 
As will appear the information avail- | 


Tennessee: All 
able indicates that 
increase in 
in the overflow area of western Tennes- 
see this year. 
secured suggesting that 
an increase of pellagra incidence also 
in some, at least, of the upland areas 
of the western countries of Tennessee. 

Arkansas: There a considerable 
general increase in pellagra incidence 
in Arkansas thisyear, as compared with 
1926. This increase particularly 
marked in the counties affected by the 
overflow, but these counties constitute 


there has been a 


there may be 


is 


is 


| the area in which pellagra is normally 


highly prevalent. 

Mississippi:There is probably an in- 
creased general incidence of pellagra 
in Mississippi this year. There are indi- 
cations of a very high incidence in the 
delta counties. This normally the 
case in this State. Some of the informa- 
obtained points to a much more 
marked increase in the overflow than in 
the upland areas of the delta counties. 


is 


Louisiana: There is probably some in- | 
crease of pellagra in Louisiana this year, | 
| as cempared with the corresponding pe- | 


riod of 1926, this increase coming ap- 
the northern 
portion of the State. No 
any abnormal incidence im the overflow 


area. 

Prevalence Believed 

High in Three States 
Notwithstanding the very 

character of most of the 


general 


localities visited in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi the incidence of pellagra 
is abnormally high. The only available 
objective index of this that seems wor- 
thy of presentation was 
Doctor beach, Director 
Unit of Sunflower County at Indianola, 
Miss. Under his direction a house-to- 
house canvass in the vicinity of Indianola 


had been made between June 20 and | 


22, 


July 1927, covering an_ unselected 
population of 4,179, among whom 102 
cases of pellagra were recorded, or at 
the rate of approximately 244 per 
1,000. 
It 


is, of course, impossible to state 


definitely whether the incidence disclosed | 


by this. special canvass in Sunflower 


County is representative of all the delta | 


counties or of the localities in the over- 
flow areas in Tennessee and Arkansas. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that 


the incidence of the disease in the delta 
in some, at 


counties as a whole and 
least, of the localities wisited in Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas was not notably un- 


| like that disclosed by the sample can- 


in Sunflower County. Indeed, we 
it possible that in some localities 


vass 


think 


it may have markedly exceeded this rate. | 


While it is manifestly impossible, on 


; the basis of the available data, to de- 
the actual pellagra incidence | 


rate in the over-flow area of Tennessee, 


| Arkansas, and Mississippi, it may be per- 


missible, on the basis of the results of 


| the sample canvass in Sunflower County, 


Miss., and in the light of our experience, 
to suggest that this rate is probably of 


| the order of 10/to 20 pex_1,000 of the 


{tenant farm) population of that 
It should be kept clearly in mind, 


rural 
area. 


| however, that this suggestion is essen- 


tially a little better than a guess and is 
offered only in order to 
nitude of the problem we are consider- 
ing. 

Another way of visualizing the magni- 
tude of the pellagra problem is to esti- 
mate the probable morbidity in the four 
States, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi 


: and Louisiana, on the basis of recorded 


deaths. The pellagra mortality records 
are approximately complete and may 
safely be used for such purposes. They 
are presented in the accompanying table 
(Table 1) for each State for the years 
1925 and 1926. . 

As may be seen there has been a defi- 
nite amd more or less marked tendency 
to an increase in pellagra in these States 
during 1925 and 1926 as compared to 
1924, the aggregate number of deaths in 
1926 being fully 80 per cence larger than 
in 1924. We believe it conservative to 
expect that the number of deaths from 
pellagra during 1927 in these four States 
will be at least one-fourth to one-third 
larger than that for 1926. 

In other words, we think the number 
of deaths from pellagra that may con- 
servatively be expected to occur during 
the present year, unless exceptionally 
potent measures intervene, will be little, 


TABLE NO. 1. 


Number of deaths and estimated num- | 


ter of in specified 


cases of “bellagra 


pellagren for 1927: 

1924 
Tennessee 
ATIEBMABAS «i 60c60ct 


eens 


Louisiana 


“From U.S. Mortality Statistics, Bu- | 
| reau of the Census. 
Other death figures direct from State | 


health departments. 

Estimates of total cases are 20,000 in 
1924, 32,000 in 1925, 37,000 in 1926, and 
from 45,000 to 50,000 im 1927. The es- 
timate of deaths in 1927 is from 2,300 
to 2.500. 


judgment with | 
the | 7 
| 45,000 to 50,000 individuals will have suf- 
information obtain- | 
pellagra incidence | 


Some evidence was also | 


information | 
was secured suggesting the existence of | 


|} flow 


information | 
obtainable, we are satisfied that in the | 


obtained from | 
of the Health | 


convey some | 
concrete idea, however crude, of the mag- | 


Cases of Disease 
Doubled Since 1924 


Encouragement of Diversified 
Farming Proposed as Meas- 
ure of Permanent Relief. 


if any, under 2,300 to 2,500. The studies 
of the Public Health Service workers 


| indicate that the case fatality rate of 


pellagra—when all types of definitely 
recognizable cases at considered—does 
not exceed 5 per cent. On this basis, 
therefore, it may be expected that fully 


fered a definitely recognizable attack of 
pellag:. . within the limits: of these four 
States during 1927. It seems to us prob- 
able that about one-half of this number 
will be in the overflow area. 


Expect Deaths in Year 
To Reach 2,300 


The overfiow area of Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi is normally an 
in which peliagra has been quite 
prevalent ever since the disease was 
recognized in 1908 or 1909, Therefore 
it seems to us highly probable, particu- 
larly in view of the depressed economic 
conditions in this: area associated with 
the low price of cotton in 1926, that 
this area would have suffered an in- 
creased incident even had no overflow 
taken place. ‘ 

Witness, for example, the well known 
exceptionally high incidence of pellagra 
in 1915 following the depression in cot- 
ton values in 1914. However, the over- 
flow—by causing a more than oridnary 
restriction in the available supply 


ares 


of milch cows(from drowning or sale) and 
through the lowered milk yield of such 
cows as remained because of a perfod of 
low feeding; of fresh meat and eggs, 
through los#of many of the home-owned 
poultry and swine; and of fresh vege- 
tables through destruction of such gar- 
dens as were planted before the over- 
and delayed planting because of 
the overflow—very probably accentuated 
the unfavorable dietary conditions that 
would have obtained in any event and 
thus may reasonably be presumed to 
have contributed to the existing increased 
prevalence. What portion of the exist- 
ing increase is properly attributable to 


| the factors resulting from the overflow 


it is impossible to say. 

The lack of evidence of any in- 
crease in pellagra prevalence in the over- 
flow area in Louisiana is of considerable 


interest, but with the meager information 


' at present available is’ difficult or impos- 


sible to explain. We = shall not attempt 
to do so at this time. 

The section of the report dealing 
aeith economic factors which affect 
pellagra prevalence will be printed 
in the issue of August 27. 


Thirty-six Designated 
‘To Try for West Point 
Candidates Selected to Take 


Examinations Announced 
by War Department. 


Thirty-six candidates for the entrance 


' examination to the Military Academy at 


West Point, to be held beginning March 
6, 1928, with a view to admission on 
July 2, have Been designated in the past 
three weeks, it was announced August 
25, by the Department of War. 

The designated candidates are: 

Arkansas. 2d District, William Pinell 
Yarbrough, Walnut Ridge. Sixth Dis- 
trict, Eugene Pete Wilson, Monticello; 
Martin Duncan Moore, First Alternate, 
Redfield; Robert Giffen Raoul, Second 
Alternate, Monticello. 

California. 9th District, Donald Durand 
Ryrie, 29 E. Colorado, Pasadena; Mil- 
ton Stanley Nehls, first alternate, 13 S. 
Garfield Ave., Alhambra; George B. New- 
man, 11141 Landale_ St., Hollywood; 
George Eugene Albert, first alternate, 
6112 Springvale Drive, Los Angeles. 

Georgia (Senator Harris). Dan Gil- 
mer, Lavonia. 

Illinois (Representative - at - Large 
Yates). Erskin Clark, Urbana; William 
Henry Blaeuer, 
Broad St. Carlinville; 20th District, 
Cloyd Douglas Beerup, first alternate, 
Alexander. 

Kansas (Senator Curtis). Estle Oren 
Bales, Horton; James Madison Churchill, 
jr., first alternate, 606 Scott Ave, Ft. 
Leavenworth; Paul Roger Ward, second 
alternate, Burlington. 

New York. 28th District, Leo Fran- 
cis Boland, 3058 6th Ave., Troy. 

North Carolina. 5th District, James 
David’ McNairy, jr., Greensboro. 

Ohio. 5th District, John Franklyn Neff, 
Bryan; Norman H. Landenau, Napoleon. 

Pennsylvania. 19th District, Delbert 
Abraham Pryor, 214 Hummel Avenue, 
Lemoyne; George Louis Raring, jr., first 
alternate, 27S. 17th Street, Harrisburg; 
Frank James Carson, second alternate, 
208 Kelso Street, Paxton. 

Porto Rico. (Resident Commander Da- 
vila). J. Alberto Nadal, Condado; Juan 
Amaury Gandia, first alternate, Arecibo. 

Pennsylvania. 17th District, Raber 
Smith Seeley, 223 W. 2d Street, Ber- 
wick; Reed Leon Seely, first alternate, 
251 E. 2d Street, Berwick. 

South Caroiina (Senator Blease). 
Thomas Benjamin Spratt, jr, Fort Mill; 
Legare Hamilton, second alternate, 2203 
College, Columbia. 

Virginia. 2d District, Lloyd J. Murden, 
Pleasant Ridge; Cornelius deWitt, first 


| alternate, 1106 Ocean Avenue, Norfolk; 


Paul Brantley Henderson, second alter- 
nate, Norfolk. 

United States at large by President 
Coolidge. Theodore John Conway, 2735 
Greenwich St. San Francisco, Calif.; 


H. Braxton Rountree, care of Chaplains | 


Office, Parris Island, S. C.; Vance- H. 
Marchbanks, jr., Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; 


| Joel Lyon Mathews, Fort Ringgold, fex.; 


Richard T. Coiner. ir.. Washington, D, C. 


} Company v. 


of 
; | 
milk, through a decrease in the number | 


sum of $1,606,504.78, of which sum, 
| Claimed, $459,360.18 represents the royal. | 
ties paid by the pettiioner on account of | 


first alternate, 408 S.°* 


| sible, the 


| strument 


| ground-pressure 


| Title to Oil Deposits 


Under Bed of River 
Involved in Appeal 


Supreme Court Asked to Pass 
Upon Rights of Creek Na- 
tion to Disputed Lands. 


Certiorari Requested 

Law of Riparian Rights Said 

- Never to Have Been in 
Force in Territory. 


The legal battie to the bed of the 
Cimarron River, in Oklahoma, throughout 
the lands of the Creek Nation, and par- 
ticularly that pari thereof extending 


through the Cushing oil field for a dis: | 
| the average earnings per hour of woolen 


tance of about ‘30 miles, is involved in 
the case of the Riverside Oil & Refining 
Cimarron River Oil Com- 
pany et al., in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has just been peti- 
tioned for a writ of certiorari. 

According to the brief of the petitioner, 
parts of this river bed have been very 


rich in petroleum and gas, and substan- | : 
| materially, 


tial production is. still being obtained 
theerfrom, It is pointed out that the 
pecuniary intersts inVolved are great and 
that the question of title affects the en- 
tire Creek Nation or Tribe of Indians, 
as well as numerous other parties deal- 
ing with them. 

It is contended that this litigation in- 
volves a question of Federal law which 
has not been, but should be, settled by 
the Supreme Court. 

Creek Nation Claims Royalties. 


The petitioner seeks to show that dur- | 


ing the pendency of the cause in the 
lower court and in the Circuit Court of 


Appeals large quantites of oil and gas | 


the river bed involved therein, and that | Movement Shows Tmiprove- | 


have been produced from that part of 


the royalties paid into the hands of the 
receivers in said cause amount to the 
it is 


oil and gas ‘produced from that segment 
of the river bed which has been and is 
being operated by it. 

The brief points out that all of these 
sums, together with the royalties from 
future production, are claimed by the 
Creek Nation on the theory that the title 
to the river bed, having formerly been in 


the Creek Nation and not having been | 


allotted, is still in that nation or tribe. 


The question as to whether the allot- | 


ment deeds invoived in the controversy 
conveyed riparian rights in the river bed 
is said by the circuit court of appeals 
to depend upon the intention of the 
parties, according to the petitioner. It is 
argued that his intention was nowhere 
expressed, either in the treaties pur- 
suant to which the allotment deeds were 
made, or in the deeds themselves, nor 


| did this intention depend upon any law 
| under which deeds to lands having water 


boundaries are to be construed as pass- 
ing title to the bed of boundary streams, 
such as the law of the riparian proprie- 
torship. 

Riparian Rights Not in Foret. 

This intention of the parties, it is 
argued, was not an expressed intention 
or an intention implied in law, but an 
intention implied in fact, and dependent, 
upon the acts of Congress and treaties 
with the Indian tribes governing the sub- 


ject. In this connection it is pointed out | 


that the common law relation to the sub- 
ject of riparian rights was never in force 
in the Creek Nation. 

The contention is advanced in the brief, 
that the question of whether a deed spe- 
cifically describing lands bordered by a 
stream is to be considered as conveying 
riparian rights is a question of inten- 
tion, and where the intention is not ex- 
pressed in the conveyance, it is to be de- 
termined by an application of the law in 


| force in the Jurisdiction where the lands 


in question are situated. So that the 
question of intention, where the same is 
not expressed in the conveyance, means 
intention implied in law. 

“Since, therefore,” the brief continues, 
“there was no law in force in the Creek 
Nation which would make a conveyance 
of shore lands, containing a description 
of the uplands alone, effective to pass 
title to the bed of the stream, it seems 
to us that neither the acts of Congress 
nor the conveyances in question are ef- 
fective to pass title to the bed of the 
stream.” 


Methods Described 


For Barograph Tests 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
ceiling, ground level air temperature, the 
free air temperature at a number of alti- 
tudes during the ascent and when _pos- 
instrument temperature at 
ground and at ceiling.” 
“The barograph when officially un- 


sealed,” said Mr. Brombacher, “is placed | 


in a bell jar and given a flight-history 
test in which the temperature and the 
pressure and their rates of change dur- 
ing the flight are duplicated for the pur- 
pose of converting the barograph read- 
ings into the altiture attained. A mer- 
curial barometer is connected to the 
bell jar and used as the standard, 
The air within the jar is fanned against 
coils through which carbon dioxide is 
circulating, In this way the tempera- 
ture is reduced from that at the start 


is 


| of the flight to that at the end at the 


rate indicated by data attained on in- 
temperatures during 
Starting with the pen of 
line on the barograph 
chart, the air is exhausted within the 
jar at a rate following that shown by 
the barograph reading until the lowest 
pressure of the flight is reached. This 
can be done very precisely. The mer- 
curial barometer is read when the pen 
is on the ground pressure and the lowest 
pressure line.” 
“To determine 
Mr. Brombacher, “the following 
| lations are made: All pressure in milli- 
meters of mercury; pressure correspond- 
ing to ceiling lime of barograph chart; 


flight. 


the altitude,” comtinued 


| full-time 





| economic 
south is necessary to establish racial re- | 


the | 
the 





calcu- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONty Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT 8Y THE UNITED 


STATES DAILY. 


Wages Per Hour Paid'in Woolen Industry 
Have Nearly Trebled in Last 12 Years 


Decline Recorded, However, in 


1926 From Level of 


1924; Full-time Hours Per Week Have Dropped. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has just issued a 


report showing the average earnings in ‘ 


representative establishments in the 
woolen and worsted industry in the 
United States for 1914 to 1926 inclusive. 

For all occupations combined, the av- 
erage earnings per hour in 1914 were 
18.2 cents, increasing to 22.5 cents per 
hour in 1916, to 34.2 cents im 1918, and 
to the peak wage of the boom period, 
62.8 cents, in 1920. 

The figures indicate that there was 
a material falling off following this pe- 
riod. In 1922 the average earnings per 
hour were 47.4 cents. Conditions im- 
proved, and in 1924 the average per 
hour was 53.2 cents, dropping back in 
1926 to 49.1 cents per hour. In 1926 


mill workers was two and three-fourths 
times as great as in 1914. 


Full-Tinze Hours 
Per Week Declined 


During the period covered by the re- 
port, full-time hours have decreased 
it was shown. The average 
for all occupations was 55 hours in 
1914, dropping to an average of 54.8 
hours in 1916, and 54.3 hours in 1918. 
Then came a drop to 48.3 hours per 
week in 1920. The hours in- 
creased to 48.8 in 1922; 
1924, and 49.3 hours in 1926. Com- 
paring the extreme years 1914 and 


‘Negro Farm Schools 
Encouraged in South | 


; cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


ment in Racial Relations, 
Says Federal Educator. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
schools and _ colleges. 
ment of all agencies, both in the schools 
an dout, 
and social conditions 


lation on a Satisfacry basis. 


a wise social adjustment of the hopes 


and aspirations of the Negro and the | 


ideals, traditions and standards of the 


white population of the southern States.” | 


Doctor Shinn believes the negro and 
white people are understanding each 


' other bettex, that leaders of both races 


are cooperating, and that development 
of agricultural education, in particular, 
is making. a worthwhile contribution to- 
ward improved relations. Negro agri- 
cultural colleges, the Smith-Hughes vo- 
cational schools, and the extension, ser- 
vice are the three agencies primarily en- 
gaged in agricultural education. The 
work of the three is interrelated. 

Each of the Southern States has an 
agricultral college for negro students, 
which with Hampton and Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institutes render valu- 
able service in training teachers and 
other leaders. In the past the quality 
of instruction in the negro colleges has 
been hampered by financial weakness 
but is now improving. The Smith-Hughes 
schools have helped the colleges as has 
the extension work in agriculture in 
creating desirable openings for students 
as teachers and leaders. 

The number of federally aided all-day 
negro agricultural schools has increased 
from 39 im 1917-18 to 254 in 1924-45 and 
the enrollment from 1,025 to 6,374, but 
this represents only a fraction over 4 
per cent of the 146,000 negro farm boys 
between the ages of 14 and 20 attending 
school. 

The first negro extension agent in the 
South was appointed in 1904. In 1923 
the number had grown to 294, and the 
work is assisted by white _ extension 
agents in the territory, 


in problems of racial adjustment.” 

The demonstrations are planned for 
simplicity and local interest and seek 
to carry the lessons to Negro farmers 
and. their families, “to instruct them 
in better farm practices, to help them 


| increase their earning power, and to 
| improve their homes and living condi- 
| tions.” 

| enrolled 


In_ 1926, 32,000 Negro boys were 
in club work. 

“There is no doubt,” Doctor Shinn re- 
ported, “‘that the extension work con- 
ducted by efficient Negro agents has 
had considerable influence in checking 
the movement of Negro farmers to the 
cities.” 

The teachers were reminded of a study 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
among Georgia farmers indicating the 
value of education on the farm, which 
showed that farmers in Georgia with no 
schooling hhad‘an average annual earn- 
ing capacity of only $240 as compared 


with $664 and $1,254 for farmers with | 


high school and agricultural college edu- 
cation. 


In the South since 1900, Doctor Shinn ! 


said, population has increased 44.7 per 
cent, wealth, 346.4 per cent and public 
school expenditure for Negro education 
in 1926 was $3,700,000. 

(a) air pressure difference between 
ground and ceiling; (b) air pressure at 
ground, from mercurial barometer at 
field at time of flight. By 
a from b the air pressure at the ceiling 
is obtained and is converted to altitude 
by use of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale table of altitude pres- 
sures. This figure gives the greatest 
height attained in the flight, and is suit- 
able for international comparison and 
homologation. 
American record, the National 
nautiec Association records the fact. In 
an international record it must be ac- 
cepted by the fF, A. I. after a review of 
the details of the flight, the instrument 
readings and the Bureau of Standards 
tests and calculations,” 


Aero- 


| the years 1910 to 


49.1 hours in employes in each occupation in the in- 


| 
fourth State 


The active enlist- | 





working for the educational, | 
in the | 


| figures are presented, 12 are occupations 

No greater problem facing the nation | 
today offers. such a. supreme challenge to | 
our democratic ideals as that of making | 


a cooperation 
“which is exerting considerable influence | 


subtracting | 


If the new figure is an |! 


1926, there is a decrease of 10.4 per 
cent in full-time hours per week. 

Owing to the reduction of full-time 
hours, weekly earnings decreased to a 
lesser per cent than did the earnings 
per hour. The average full-time weekly 
earnings of all occupations in the indus. 
try were $10.03, in 1914, which amount 
was trebled in 1920, the full-time earn- 
ings in that year being $30.33. In 
1926 full-time earnings were $24.21 per 
week. Thus weekly earnings in 1926 
were 2.4 times as great as in 1914. 

The figures are summarized in a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reading, in part, as follows: 

“This bulletin presents the results of 
a stydy of wages and hours of labor of 
wage earners in representative establish- 
ments in the woolen and worsted _in- 
dustry in the United States in 1926. 
Summary figures drawn frgn preceding | 
reports are also included for each of | 
1914 and subsequent 
alternate years 1914 to 1926. The study 
is restricted to the mills whose entire 
or principal products are dress goods and 
cloth for women’s coats and men’s suits 
and overcoats, or yarns entering into 
such goods. 

“The wage data used in compiling this 
report were copied by agents of the Bu- 


reau from the pay rolls and other rec- | 


ords of the establishments for a repre- 
sentative pay period of one week for the 


dustry except weavers, for which occv- | 
pation a two-week pay period was cov- 
ered. 

“*The 1926 data were taken for a pay 
period varying as between establishments 
from June to October. 
clude 22,152 males and 17,818 females 
of 112 representative mills in Connecti- 


shire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. Data were 
collected in 1926 in New Jersey, the 
in importante ‘in number | 
of wage earners according to the United 


| States Census of Manufacturers, because | 
| of the unsettled labor conditions in that | 


State. The number of wage earners cov- 
ered represents 21 per cent of the total 
number in the United States amd 25 
per cent of the total number of en- 
ployes in the States covered. 

“Of the 27 occupations for which 1926 
only are employed,. 5 


in which males 


females only, and 10 in which there are | 


both males and females. The average 
full-time weekly earnings of males ex- 
ceed those of females in # of the 10 oc- 
cupations for which figures are shown 
for both sexes. The greatest difference 
between the average full-time weekly 
earnings of males and of females in 
these occupations in 1926 is $9.13 for 
drawers-in, and the least is $1.05 for 
drawing-frame tenders. The average for 
doffers, the remaining occupation for 
which averages.are shown for both sexes, 
is $15.88 for males and $13.97 for fe- 
males. 

“Average full-time earnings per week 
of males by occupation range from $13.88 
per week for doffers to $39.54 for loom 


fixers and of females from $13.97 per | 


week for doffers to $33.50 for wool 
sorters. 

“It appears that average full-time 
hours per week for the industry de- 


creased from an index of 100 in 1913 to 


86.2 in 1920 and then increased to an in- | 
dex of 87.1 in 1922, to 87.7 in 1924, and } 
' shocks of sufficient intensity to be per- 


to 88 in 1926. 


“The index for average earnings per | 


The figures in- | 


not | 





hour for the 
100 in 1913 to 353.7 in 1920, or to a lit- 


industry increased from | 


tle more than three and one-half times | 


the 1913 figure. 


to 267 in 1922, increased to 300.2 


The index decreased | 
in | 


1924, and then dropped to 276.5 in 1926. | 


*‘Average full-time earnings per week 
for: the industry increased from an in- 
dex of 100 in 1913 to 303.6 in 1920, de- 
creased to 231.5 in 1922, increased to 
262.0 in 1924, and then dropped to an 
index of 242.3 in 1926.” 


Tremors Increase 
Suddenly in Vicinity 
Of Hawaiian Voleano 


Nine ‘Perceptible Earth- 
quakes Occur Near Hale 
maumau Since July 24. 


Felt Over Entire Island 

Craters Being Watched 

Signs of Possible Re- 
turn of Lava. 


for 


A “distinct and sudden” increase of 
carthquakes in the vicinity of Halemau- 
mau Volcano in Hawaii has been re- 
ported during the past few weeks, the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, stated on August 25, 

The full text of the statement 
lows: 

Avalanches continue to be rather 
quent at Halemaumau, some of them 
making considerable noise and dust. 
Slides are occurring on all sides of the 
pit, though the largest seem to come 
from the north walls. Steam vents are 
moderately active, the one on the north- 
west talus being very flocculent. 

A circuit of the pit was made on Aug- 
ust 3. A close view of the northeast 
wall, from the north side, reveals many 
loose blocks in the vicinity of the north- 
east dike. 

During the week ending August 
18 local earthquakes were recorded. Of 
these, there were four that were per- 
ceptible, all the others being very feeble. 
The perceptible shocks were recorded at 
11:31 a. m. July 29, 2:14 a. m. on the 
31st, 8:40 p. m. August 1, and at 9:42 
a. m. on the 3rd. The first three were 
of the barely perceptible sort, having 
indicated distances of 39, 16 and 15 miles, 
respectively. : 

The fourth earthquake, on August 3, 
was the heaviest registered or felt at the 
voleano for some time. Both seismo- 
graphs were dismantled, and the dis- 
turbance was felt by nearly everyone. 
Windows were rattled slightly, and a 
moderate avalanche which occured. at the 
time was probably precipitated by the 
shock. Captain R. V. Woods reports that 
his seismograph in Kealakekua, Koma, 


fol- 


fre- 


» 
oy, 


i was also dismantled, and the earthquake 


was pronounced there the strongest for 
some time. 

It was strongly felt in Hilo, causing 
considerable excitement and a small 
amount of damage due to merchandise 
being thrown from shelves in a store. 
The seismograph at the Brother's 
School was dismantled, first indicating 
a distance of 34 miles from Hilo to the 
origin of the earthquake. The indicated 
distance from the volcano was 16 miles, 

Felt Throughout Island. 

These distances are misleading if the 
origin of the shock was a general slip 
along the main’ Hawaiian rift. Other re- 
ports -have not.yet had time to come in, 


| but it was undoubtedly felt throughout 
| the Island of Hawaii, and probably 


on 
the other islands also. 

This earthquake seems upon prelimi- 
nary inspection to have characteristics 
similar to that which occurred on March 


| 20, 1927, and is perhaps stronger than 


that one. In both cases the seismographs 
failed to record the maximum intensity, 
as the early movements of the shocks 
dismantled the instruments. 

Since’ July 24, there have been nine 
ceptible. This is a very distinct and sud- 
den increase in earthquakes of this type. 
Most of them have been felt all over the 
island. This latest shock is perhaps but 
one of the series, being featured by 
greater intensity. 

There has been no sign of return of 
lava. Both Mauna Loa and Kilauea are 
being closely watched for symptoms that 
may be correlated with this increase of 
seismic action. 

Tilt has accumulated moderately to the 
northwest. 
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Avtuorizen Statements Onty Are PRESENTED FlerEiN, BEING 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


Effects of Tar and Oil Treatments Studied 
On Roads With Gravel and Soil Surfaces 


Nation Is Invited 
To Participate in 
Turin Expositions 
Formal Invitation to Join in 


Celebration Extended 
By Italy. 


Request for Exhibits 


Expositions Commemorate the 
Duke of Savoy and 
~,. 
Italian Armistice. 


The Italian Government has formally 
invited the United States to participate 
in the Turin expositions to be held in 
November in celebration of the fourth 
centenary of Emanuele Filiberto, Duke 
of Savoy, and the tenth anniversary of 
the Italian Armistice.’ The invitation 
was transmitted to the Department of 
State by the Italian Embassy and made 
public by the Department an August 25. 

American organizations interested in 
horticulture, fruit farming, agricultural 
machinery, printing, dyeing, bleaching, 
and chemical instruments, etc., are invited 
to participate. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full: 

The Department has been informed by 
the Italian Embassy that during the 
month of November, 1927, there will be 
observed in Turin the Fourth Centenary 
of Emanuele Filiberto, Duke of Savoy, 
and the Tenth Anniversary of the ‘Ital- 
ian Armistice. In connection with these 
celebrations there will be several exposi- 
tions, among which some international, 
as the ones on horticulture, fruit farm- 
ing, flower-gardening, the growing of 
mushrooms and truffles, officinal and aro- 
matic plants; forestry, parks, bee rais- 
ing, agricultural machinery, chemical ap- 
paratuses and instruments, weaving, dye- 
ing, bleaching, printing, seasoning, weav- 
ing machines, etc. . 

The centennial celebrations and eXx- 
positions are, respectively, under the high 
patronage of His Majesty the King of 
Italy and the Honorary Presidency of 
His Excellency the Head of the Italian 
Government, while His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Aosta presides over the 
Executive Committee. 

The Italian Ambassador has extended 
on behalf of his government an invita- 
tion to the Government of the United 
States to have American producers and 
exhibitors participate in these exhibi- 
tions and the Ambassador expresses the 
hope that the United States will be 
largely represented. 


Delaware University 
To Train Artillerymen 


Branch of Reéerve Officers’ 
Training Corps Is 
Authorized. 


Establishment of a Coast Artillery unit 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in the University of Delaware was an- 
nounced August 25 by the Department 
of War. 

At the same time the Department an- 
nounced its approval of the discontinu- 
ance of the infantry unit of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps at the University of Delaware, 
which will be superseded by the artil- 
lery unit. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The authority for the establishment of 
an Infantry unit of the senior division, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, in 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del., 
granted in Section XI, Bulletin No. 56, 
War Department, 1916, is withdrawn, 
effective at the close of the school year 
1928-29. 

By direction of the President, and pur- 
suant to the authority vested in him by 
the provisions of section 40, National 
Defense Act, as amended by the Act of 
Congress, approved June 4, 1920, and in 
response to the application of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del., the 
authorities of which have agreed to es- 
tablish and maintain a two years’ com- 
pulsory course of military training as a 
minimum for its physically fit male 
students, which course, when entered 
upon by any student, shall, as regards 
such student, be a prerequisite for grad- 
uation; to allot a minimum of an aver- 
age of three hours per week per acad- 
emic year to military training and in- 
struction during the first two academic 
years and to arrange for five hours per 
week during the remainder of the course 
for students selected for advanced train- 
ing, and to use their endeavors to pro- 
mote and further the objects for which 
the training corps is organized, there is 
hereby establihsed in said University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., a Coast Artil- 
lery unit of the senior division of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Sympathy Expressed 
To Japanese Navy 


~ Acting Secretary of Navy Sends 
Message of Condolence 
After Disaster. 


An expression of sympathy from the 
United States Navy has been forwarded 
to the Japanese Minister of Marine re- 
lative to the sinking of the destroyer 
“Warabi” with 90 persons aboard after 
a collision with other Japanese war ves- 
sels in general battle practice in Jap- 
anese waters, it was announced August 
25 by the Department of the Navy. 

The Acting Secretary of War, F. 
Douglas Robinson; it was stated, sent the 
dispatch to the American naval attache 
at Tokyo for transmission to the Jap- 
anese Minister of Marine. 

The full iext of the statement follows. 

T. Douglas Robinson, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, has sent the following 
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Variety of Materials Found to Be Needed for Earth’s and 
Crushed Rock of Varying Types. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


has been a rapid development of in- 
terest in surface treatment of lower 
type surfaces as a possible means of ex- 
tending the utility of the enormous. mile- 
age of such roads under rapidly increas- 
ing ttaffic, and of preserving the capital 
invested in their construction. This is 
shown by treatment of macadam, gravel, 
top-soil and sdnd-clay in such widely 
scattered States as North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Maine, and Wyoming; 
oiling of the finer earth types in IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and other Central States; and 
surface treatment of fine crushéd rock 
or gravel surfacing in Oregon, California, 
and Idaho. 

Bituminous materials economically 
available for surface treatment in the 
different sections of the United States 
vary considerably, both as to tange in 
type and character of material and to 
some extent as to range of consistency. 
This fact is due to the nature of crude 
petroleums handled by refineries in the 
several sections, to variations in their 
refining practices; and with tars, to the 
different methods of gas and coke pro- 
duction, as well as to the varying state 
of development in use for road purposes 
of such tar as is produced. 

In the Eastern and Central States, the 
use of tar products for surface treat- 
ment is well developed and a wide range 
of products is available, including those 
derived from gas-house, coke-oven, and 


water-gas tars; of practically any de- | 


sired consistency. In States west of the 
Rocky Mountains, however, tar has been 
little used in road construction or main- 
tenance. Much of the tar produced is 
oil-tar, and only recently has the use 
of this material been attempted. Dur- 
ing the past season considerable oil-tar 
has been applied on gravel and crushed 
rock roads in the State of Oregon. 


Petroleum Products 
Generally Available 


Petroleum products, however, have 
been used for surface treatment in all 
sections of the country, and maybe said 
to be generally available. In the East- 
ern States they may be obtained in 
grades ranging from very fluid oils of 
non-asphaltic character, eminently suit- 
able for use as dust palliatives, to soft 
asphalts, and include slow-curing and 
rapid-curing road oils, heavy oils for hot 


application, and cut-back asphalt prod- 
ucts, adapted to a variety of road types | 


and conditions. 

In the Central States also a broad 
range of petroleum products may be 
utilized, although toad oils of the most 
highly asphaltic or rapidly curing char- 
acter are not so readily available. 

Bituminous materials for  surfdge 
treatment in the Pacific States are es- 
sentially derived from asphaltic pe- 
troleum. The greatest development has 
been in the use of hot application ma- 
terials, producing a heavy mat treat- 
ment, but recently a great ‘deal of at- 
tention has been focused on the use of 
lighter materials, particularly in the 
State of Oregon, where beginning about 
three years ago noteworthy success has 
been obtained in treatment of gravel 
and crushed rock roads. 

In studying bituminous materials for 
surface treatment, the problem of most 
suitable bituminous material can never 
be considered separately from the char- 
acter of the non-bituminous material of 
the road surface. In fact, the success 
or failure of the treatment is more de- 
pendent on what the road to be treated 
consists of and its adequacy in thick- 
ness and design to carry the traffic than 
on the selection of the tar or oil to be 
used. Thus the road may be of graded 
earth, and the material to be treated 
very fine material containing a large 
percentage of clay, or toward the other 


extreme, it may be a substantial water- | 


bound macadam presenting no unusual 
difficulties in treatment. 

The purpose of the application of oil 
or tar also limits the selection of bi- 
tuminoys materials. These may be ap- 
plied merely for the purpose of mini- 
mizing~a dust nuisance without affecting 
the methods of maintenance; altering 


|} methods of maintenance, and in effect 


changing the type of road surfacing, 
they may be used for the purpose of 
binding the existing road material or 
with addef sand, gravel or rock, develop- 
ing a substantial mat over the road. 


Information Needed 


On Treating Graveis 

Rhe treatment of waterbound ma- 
cadam or crushed stone roads is well 
understood as to methods and the be- 
havior of different bituminous materials. 


: ie 
Of more concern at the present time is | 


the surface treatment of gravel and 
lower type roads as a phase in the de- 
velopment of intermedjate type roads; 
along these lines the correlation of ex- 
isting information and promotion.of re- 
search would be of great value. 

Without attempting to summarize the 
practice of the various States, it may be 
sufficient at this time to call attention 
to some outstanding developments in 
State highway work, and to indicate 
what researches are under way, or com- 
pleted, involving t.rs and oils as sur- 
face treatment materials. 

The treatment of earth roads has been 
extensively studied in Illinois, with ex- 
periments on six roads from 1923 to 
1925. A variety of oils were used as 
produced by different refining processes. 
As applied to specific soils in Illinois, 
Mr. F. L. Sperry concludes that “bind- 


dispatch to the American naval attache 
at Tokyo, Japan, for transmission to the 
Japanese Minister of Marine: 

“I learn with great distress of the 
accident resulting in the loss of so many 
gallant officers and men and the sinking 
of the Warabi. . 

“The realization that such a disaster 
must be accepted as a constant risk in 
the operations of an active and progres- 
sive naval organization increases the pro- 
found sympathy which I desire to ex- 


! press on the part of the United States 


Navy to ihe Japanese Admiralty and to 
the families of those lost,” 








ing properties and adhesiveness are sec- 
ondary in importance to the ability of 
the oil*to resist emulsification and re- 
tain its life in contact with the soil. 
This may not hold true in extremely dry 
climates. 
satisfactory oil for earth roads. Cut- 
back or mat-forming oils, which develop 
their asphalt content by the evaporation 
of their lighter constituents after their 


application are not well suited for earth | 


roads. Non-volatile and homogeneous 
oils penetrate better and are more 
evenly and uniformly absorbed by the 
soil than blended products. 
tend to 
applied.” 

It should be observed that in earth 
road treatments as typified by the IIli- 


separate or fractionate when 


noig. roads, the object sought is the for- | 
mation of a waterproof dustless surface | 
| for all-season traffic, not primarily the 


prevention of dust, and that this is ob- 


tained through absorption of oil by the | 


earthy material itself. 


North Carolina and South Carolina 
have developed an extensive use of carpet 
treatments of top-soil and sand-clay sur- 
faces. In North Carolina the first treat- 
ment is of tar and sand, which, after 
receiving traffic for a few days, is cov- 
ered with an application of rapidly cur- 
ing cut-back asphalt, also covered with 
sand. 


A sand-asphalt type of surface results, | 
which has a first cost of approximately | 
$2,500 per mile, and is estimated to aver- | 


age about $650 per mile over a period 
of 10 years, or less than the cost of 
maintenance*of the untreated road. Sev- 


eral hundred miles have been so treated. | 


Crushed Granite Used 
In South Carolina 

South Carolina has treated a large 
mileage of top-soil roads, beginning in 
an experimental way, by somewhat 


| similar methods. A priming application | 
of thin tar is made,. but both tar and | 


heavy oil have’ been used for the second 
application and crushed granite is the 
usual cover material. 

In cooperation with the United States 


Bureau of Public Roads, the State high- | 
way department is also conducting a | 
series of experiments in surface treat- | 


ment of top-soil. This includes a number 
of sections treated in a manner similar 
to the more extensively used methods 
outlined above, and also a number of ex- 
perimental sections with cold applica- 
tions of oil or tar, and others where a 
mixture of bituminous material and soil 
in place was accomplished. All these sec- 
tions are in acceptable condition after 
nearly 18 months’ service. 


Minnesota in 1924 started applying | 


bituminous materials to gravel roads in 
an experimental way. The work has been 
continued under careful supervision with 
a wide variety of products and an in- 


tensive study of bituminous materials, | 


soils, and gravel is contemplated this 
winter. Typical gravel roads of Minne- 
sota that have been treated in most 
cases have not been surfaced with a thick 
course of gravel, and the character of 
existing subsoil, ferquently very plastic 
clay, is expected to have a very import- 
ant bearing on the results of treatment. 
In some cases oil has been applied to 
the soil before placing the gravel in an 
attempt to find its value as a means of 
conserving the limited supply of gravel. 
The problem of surface treatment in this 
State is a very pressing one. 

Wisconsin also is studying gravel 
road treatment, the first work covering 
tar treatments only. Here the method of 
mixing tar and gravel by blading and 
harrowing has been extensively used. 
Along the same line, there has been some 
use of a similar method in Pennsylvania 
where tar-rock mixture is developed 
under traffic with frequent blading. Some 
time, of course, is required to secure a 
finished surface, which in most cases re- 
sembles bituminous macadam. Similar 
work has been done in Tennessee. This 
State began in 1925 to experiment with 
different grades of oil and tar, as well 
as with methods of surface treatment 
for sand-clay, gravel and macadam 
roads. 

Oregon in the past three years has 
had noteworthy success in the treatment 
of fine crushed rock and gravel surfacing, 
and several hundred miles have been thus 
improved in sections of the State having 
low rainfall. A California residual petro- 
leum, marketed as fuel oil, is purchased 
for this purpose, using specifications 
which are still considered incomplete. 
Heavier oils and oil-tar products have 
also been used to some extent in an ex- 
perimental way. 


Cost of Mules for Army 
Higher Than for Horses 


“The Army paid ave for draft mules | 


in the first half of 1927 than for riding 
horses, averaging $167.81 for mules and 


$163.28 for horses, according to a state- | 
ment issued by the Department of War 


August 25. 
The full text follows: 


Average prices paid for the different | 
classes of horses and mules for the fiscal | 
year ended June 30, 1927, are published 
to the Army for the information and | 


guidance of all concerned: 

Horses, riding, $163.28; horses, riding, 
small 
$88.62; horses, draft, $163.48; 
draft, $167.81; mules, pack, $156.77. 


Major Read Is Assigned 


To Bureau of Insular Affairs | 


scechiatpeocniinisa= 

Major Burton Y. Read, Cavalry, aide 
to the late’ Major General Leonard 
Wood, Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, has been ordered to temporary 


duty in the office of the Bureau of In- | 


sular Affairs, it was announced by the 
Department of War on August 25. 

Major Read is now om detached serv- 
ice in Washington and has been ordered 
to report to the chief of Bureau for 
duty. His name is removed from the 
detached officers’ list. 


Reduced pressure tar is a | 


Blended oils | 
| large volume, operate on a spread of less | 


(for use in Philippine Islands), | 
mules, | 





| Loans by Land Banks 
Estimated at Quarter 


Total Earnings to Date of 


$43,799,891.65. 


Reserve and Surplus of Institu- 
tions Is Reported to Be 


$9,255,943.73. _ 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


than 1 per cent. Interest rates in six of 


| the Federal 
during 1926. 
Wichita, and Houston reduced the rate 
| from 5% 
came down from 5% to 5 per cent. St. 
Louis, which already had a 5 per cent 
| rate in a part of its district, made it 
| apply equaliy to all portions. St. Paul 
went to a 5 per cent basis in 1925. 

“It is virtually impossible to maintain 
an exact spread of 1 per cent between 


land banks were 


Louisville, New Orleans, 


rate of interest borne by bonds. The 
bond market fluctuates, and it would be 
impractical to attempt to adjust the 
banks’ loaning rate to every fractional 
variation in the bond rate. 

Rate of Bond Sales. 

“The rates at which the joint-stock 
land banks sold their bonds during 1926 
ranged from 4% to 5 per cent, and the 
charge to borrowers varied accordingly. 

“The Federal intermediate-credit banks 
| marketed their debentures during the 
last half of the year on a basis which 


operative marketing associations at 414% 
per cent. This represented a reduction 
| from 5 per cent, which was the prevail- 
ing rate bétween November, 
June, 1926. Notes from financial institu- 
tions were rediscounted in these same pe- 
riods at 4%4 and 5 per cent, respectively.” 

In connection with the financing of 
cotton the Board’s report said: 

Because of the extraordinary size of 
the cotton crop produced in 1926, and 
the declining prices which attended mar- 


appointed a special commission, mem- 
bers of which, during October, visited 
each of the principal cotton-growing 
States. Among other things, there was 


able for financing the storage of ap- 
; proximately 4,000,000° bales, if neces- 
sary, for 18 months or more, in order 
to aid planters to merchandise their 
product in an orderly manner. 

Capital Subscribed. 


amount of $1,000,000 for each concern, 
although in a few sections where the 
estimate yield was. larger, 
greater amounts was pledged for this 
purpose. The Farm Loan Board joined 
in this endeavor and tendered the facili- 
ties of the Federal intermediate credit 
bank system, to enable farmers to carry 
their cotton and get a fair price for it. 
Likewise, cooperative marketing associ- 
ations generously offered gthe use of ma- 
chinery they already had in operation. 
Arrangéments were made to rediscount 
all cotton paper offered, and on terms 
of liberaltiy, which would insure a mar- 
keting program over a period of 18 
months, thereby avoiding the dumping of 
the crops and the disastrous 
which follow such a course. 
tionably this comprehensive plan for 
financial relief helped to stabilize the 
market and to prevent demoralization 
in prices. These newly formed financing 
institutions were not called upon to ad- 
vance funds in considerable amounts. 
Commercial Loans. 

Commercial banks made loans on rea- 
sonable terms, the intermediate credit 
banks rediscounted notes reaching them 
through existing agencies, and the co- 
| operative associations continued their 
| advances with funds borrowed from the 
intermediate credit bank system. The 
specially created corporations, however, 
served as a comforting assurance that 
no matter what might be the demand for 
credit of this character, whether from 
banks or farmers, funds running into 
the hundreds of millions were availabie 
to market, in an orderly way, the largest 
crop of cotton ever produced in this 
country. 





Motion Pictures Used 


In Measuring Gravity 


| Vibration- of- Tuning- Fork- Is 


Depicted Through High- 
Speed Camera. 


Permanent records in motion pictures 
of the vibrations of a tuning fork against 


gitude observations and gravity meas- 
urements have been made at the Bureau 
of Standards. The work is explained in 
a statement by Philip P. Quale, of that 
institution, which follows in full text: 

The apparatus consists of a Coast and 
Geodetic Survey quarter-second pendu- 
lum fitted with special knife edges which 
are illuminated by a 400-watt projection 
lamp. The flashes thus produced fall 
upon a potassium hydroxide photo-elec- 
tric cell. 

The few micro-amperes of cell current 
are amplified by means of a suitable re- 
' sistance coupled amplifier in order to op- 
erate an oscillograph element. This ele- 
ment then records its motion on the film 
of a special high-speed camera, giving a 
record 40 feet in length. 

With the apparatus in its crudest 
form,, the probable error of the mean of 
the fork vibration over four successive 
seconds due to whatever causes does not 
greatly exceed one part in 50,000. With 
this method it is not necessary to have 
| an approximate calibration of the fork, 
er,‘in fact, te know anything about it. 








Of Billion Annually | 


Tenth Annual Report Shows | 


Borrowings Decrease 


reduced | 


to 5 per cent, while Omaha ; 


interest rates charged borrowers and the | 


enabled them to make direct loans to co- | 


1925, and | 


keting operations last fall, the President | 


suggested the establishment of financ- | 
ing institutions in the Cotton Belt suit- | 


Capital was subscribed, usually in the | 


capital in, 


results | 
Unques- ,) 


a free pendulum in connection with lon- | 


Action Taken to Stop 


Spread of Spinal Disease 


Dr. George W. McCoy, Director of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, has been sent to 
Wheeling, W. Va., to confer with health 
officials there regarding a quarantine 
proclaimed along the West Virginia-Ohio 
line by health officials of the former 
State in an effort to prevent the spread 
of anterior poliomyelitis. 

Oral announcement of the action taken 
| was made on August 25 by Dr. C. C. 
| Pierce, Assistant Surgeon General, on 
behalf of Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming. Dr. McCoy was sent to Wheel- 
| ing, Dr. Pierce said, at the request of 
Dr. W. T. Henshaw, State Health Officer 
of West Virginia, : 

Statistics made available at the Bu- 
reau of Public Health Service show that 
poliomyelitis, which is described as an 
| inflammation’ of the anterior 
of the spinal cord, is more prevalent in 
| California than in any other State in 
the Union, and that Ohio ranks second. 

From July 10 to August 15 there 
were 77 cases of the disease reported 
from Ohio, and of this number 36 were 
from Tuscorawas and Belmont Counties, 
which are contiguous to West Virginia. 


| Permission Withheld 
| For Secret Expenses 





| 
| 
| Department of Labor Doubt- 
| ful of Procedure in Inquiry 
Into Alien Smuggling. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
sistant Secretary Husband, “whether it is 
wise to make such expenditures. No such 


expenditure has been authorized by the 
Department and none may be authorized. 

“The policy of the Department of 
Labor is opposed to ‘gumshoe’ work of 
any kind. We do not indulge in such 
work if it can be avoided.” 

The ruling of the Acting Comptroller 
resulted, Mr. Husband stated, from an 
inquiry made by an individual officer of 
the Immigration Service as to whether 
| he could be reimbursed if he expended 
| his own money to fraternize with smug- 
glers in connection with investigations 
to gain their confidence and evidence of 
| smuggling. 

Objection to Method. 

“So this Department asked the Comp- 
troller General if such expenditures were 
| legal. Now that the acting Comptroller 
| General says that such expenditures are 
legal, the Department may not after all 
authorize the expenditures for such pur- 
poses. 

“The question was first put up to the 
, disbursing officer of the  Depart- 
ment of Labor, but he felt that he 
was and not outhorized to pass such 
expenditures without a ruling on it from 
; the Comptroller General.’ 

Secretary Husband expressed it as his 
opinion that the smuggling of aliens into 
the United States is steadily decreasing, 
but added that it is not something one 
can be positive of. The decline in smug- 
gling was attributed by him to the 
greater efficiency of the 800 members of 
the Immigration Service border patrol. 

“Smuggling,” said Secretary Husband, 
“is a hazardous game. If Secretary 
Davis’ efforts to have American employ- 
ers of labor refuse employment to per- 
sons not legally in the United States. 
it would be another strong deterrent be- 
cause there would be no use in them 
coming to this country if they could not 
| get employment.” 





Navy Is Continuing 
Search for Aviators 


1 


New Lanes to Be Covered in 
Looking for Missing 
Dole Contestants. 


Details of plans for a continuation of 
the search by the Navy for the seven 
missing Dole flight aviators, which was 
to terminate on the evening of Thurs- 
day, August 25, were received by the 
Department of the Navy August 25 
from Admiral R. H. Jackson, Command- 
er-in-Chief of'the Battle Fleet, and 
Rear Admiral John D. McDonald, Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District at 
Honoluju, the Department announced 
August 25. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Rear Admiral John D. McDonald, U. 
S. N., Commandant of the 14th Naval 
district at Honolulu, Hawaii, has re- 
| ported to the Navy Department that his 
plans for a continuation of the Navy 
search for the missing Dole flight avia- 
tors call for the minesweepers Widgeon 
and Ortolan to search southwest of the 
island of Hawaii for a distance of 520 
miles; the minesweeper Pelican and the 
| tug Sunnadin will search in the vicinity 
} of the islands northwest of the island 
| of Kaui of the Hawaiian group as far 
| as French frigate shoal; and that eight 
submarines of the R-class which are 
| stationed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, will 
cover the area south southwest from 
Pearl Harbor for 300 miles. He has 
; also reported that the areas within one 
to two hundred miles of the Hawaiian 
islands have been searched With sub- 
marines, air craft, and: surface vessels. 
He adds to his message that the search 
for the fliers will be continued beyond 
dark today. 

Admiral R.,H. Jackson, U..S. N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, has 
reported to the Navy Department that 
he has ordered Rear Admiral Luke Mc- 
Namee, U. S. N., Commander of the 
Destroyer Squadrons of the Battle Fleet, 
who is engaged in the search for the 
missing aviators with the light cruiser 
Omaha and 15 destroyers in areas from 
500 to 600 miles from San Francisco to 
proceed with the Omaha and a division 
of six destroyers from his present posi- 
tion and sweep the probable drift Area 
lanes between his present position and 
the Hawaiian Islands. The vessels will 
continue to Honolulu. This prolongation 
of the search will take from five to six 
additional days, 
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Fired on at Nanking 
By Chinese Riflemen 
Flagship of Rear Admiral 


Hough Silences Attackers 
With Machine Guns. 


One: Sailor Wounded | 


| making them 


Bombardment Dir ee at | 
ted at | July amounted to the sum of $254,600.15. 


Vessel from Both Sides 
of River. 


The Department of the Navy was ad- 


vised August 25 that the converted yacht | 


“Isabel,” flagship of Rear Admiral H. H. 


Hough, Commander of the Yangtze Pa- | 


trol Force, “was fired on heavily with 
rifles from both Nanking and Puckow” 


while passing Nanking on August 25. | 
One American sailor received two slight | 
| fire was silenced with rifle and machine 


flesh wounds, according to the dispatch. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Admiral C. S. Williams, U. S. N., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, 
has reported to the Navy Department 
that he has received the following re- 
port from Rear Admiral H. H. Hough, 
U. S. N., Commander of the Yangtze 


Patrol Force: 
“The U.S. S. ‘Isabel,’ flagship of Rear 





casualties. 


Intent to Become Citizens 
Declared by 19,300 in July 


During the month of July a total of 
19,300 resident aliens declared their in- 
of becoming: citizens of the 
United States, according to figures just 


tention 


; made public for that month by the Bu- 


reau of Naturalization, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. During the same month 
petitions for naturalization were filed by 
24,517 resident aliens. Out of this num- 
ber 20,754 received their final papers 
citizens of the United 
Naturalization fees received by 
Government during the month of 


States. 
the 


Total naturalization fees collected by the 
Government for the fiscal year 1927 to 
the end of July amounted to $896,662.90. 

During the same period 19,942 ‘visas 
were received for filing, and 7,851 certifi- 
cates of arrival issued. Applications 
received for permits to re-enter the 
United States amounted to 1,201. 


| Admiral Hough, while passing Nanking 


on August 25, was fired on heavily with 
rifles from both Nanking and Puckow. 
The fire was returned and the Chinese 


The ‘Isabel’ was hit 50 times. 
received two slight flesh 
There were no other naval cas- 


gun fire. 
One sailor 
wounds. 
ualties.” 
Admiral Williams adds in his dispatch 
that since the arrival of northern Chi- 
nese troops along’ the Yangtze River 
there have been several other cases of 


| the Chinese firing upon passing ships 


but there have been no other reports of 


O 


{ NO EXTRA FARE } 


OW, you can reach Detroit in less than 17 
hours. The de luxe Red Arrow leaves 
Washington at 3:15 P.M. daily and arrives 
in Detroit shortly after eight next morning 
in the Fort Street Station—convenient to 
business, hotels and homes. 


THE RED ARROW 


Less than 17 hours 
Lv. Washington 3:15 P.M. 
Ar. Detroit 8:05 A.M. 


The 19 hour train to Chicago — the Liberty 
Limited. Luxuriously equipped, yet no ex- 


tra fare. 


For information and reservations 


telephone Main 9140. During the evening 
hours and on Sundays and holidays tele- 


phone Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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“Military Pay ay Status of Deserter 
In Pais and War Is Described 


_ Acting Comptroller General Determines Ex- 
tent of Government Liability for 
Wages of Soldiers. 


The extent to which the Government is 


liable to the Army pay of a soldier who | 


has been tried by court-martial for war- 
time desertion and later has the charge 
removed has been defined in a ruling 
just made public by the Acting Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
Judge Lurtin R, Ginn. The ruling, which 
has been submitted to the War Depart- 
ment, involved the presumptive pay 
rights of a deserter in time of war and 
peace, and an interpretation of the terms 
and conditions of the Armistice between 
the allied and associated Powers and 
Germany, and an explanation of the in- 
tent of Congress in passing Joint Resolu- 
tion of March 3, 1921, which had for its 
object the termination of certain statutes 
effective during the war. These facts 
were developed, the ruling indicated, to 
determine the status of a deserter for 
pay purposes in times of peace and war. 


The full text of Judge Ginn’s ruling | 


follows: 

Major W. A. MacNicholl, F. D., U. S. 
Army, Fort Mason, Calif. 

Sir: There has been received your 
letter. of February 12, 1927, submitting 
final statement of Private Fred A. 
Smith (6461539) Infantry, unassigned, 


for decision (1) as to the propriety of | 
making payment thereon, and (2) if pay- | 


ment is authorized, whether payment 
should be made at the rate of pay pre- 
scribed by section 4b of the Act of June 
4, 1920, 41 Stat. 761, or at the rate 
prescribed by section 9 of the Act of 
June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 629. The final 
statement shows that Smith was accepted 
for enlistment at Peoria, Ill., and en- 
listed November 9, 1920; was honorably 
discharged at San Francisco February 
11, 1927, by reason of “Certificate of 
Disability, per 3d. Ind. Hq. 9th C. A., 
dated February 8, 1927,” that pay is due 
from date of enlistment, and itemizes 
under Due Soldier “Entitled to pay as 
private, Act of June 4, 1920, for period 
November 9, 1920, to November 21, 1920, 
and as private, Act June 10, 1922, for 
period August 31, 1926, to date of dis- 
charge,” and for clothing $4.78. The 
final statement contains the following 
notation: 


“Due 
November 21, 
Calif. 
Due P. Ex. Jefferson Bks., Mo., ten and 
00/100 ($10.00) dollars. Due P. Ex. Ft. 
McDowell, Calif., five and 00/100 ($5.00) 
dollars. Due U. S. Q. M. Property sixty- 
four and 03/100 ($64.03) dollars. 
prehended and returned to Mil. control 
August 31, 1926, at Ft. McDowell, Calif., 
while serving fraudulently under the 
name of Pvt. Fred Adams, 6534164, Inf., 
Unasgd. Not tried. Charge of desertion 
removed as erroneously made, per Par. 


for—Deserted 
McDowell, 


United States 
1920, at Ft. 


Accounts at date of desertion: | 


Ap- | 


_ the 








5, S. O. No. 11, Hq. 9th C. C., dated | 


January 20, 1927. 
ber 21, 1920, to August 31, 1926. 
U. S. under 


Fred Adams, 6534164, Inf. Unasgd., .for 


A. W. O. L., Novem- | 
Due | 
the Fraud. Enlmt. of Pvt. | 


Clo. overdrawn thirty-three and 45/100 ! 


($33.45) dollars. Date of Adams’ Enlmt. 
August 19, 1926. Never paid as Adams. 
Enlmt. of Adams dropped as of- August 
30, 1926. 

“Remarks: Disability: Constitutional 
psychopathic state, inadequate personal- 
_ ity, associated with periods of amnesia. 
Entitled to travel pay. Time lost under 
the 107th Article of War: 
(AWOL Nov. 21, 1920 to Aug. 31, 1926.)” 


Absent Five Years 
Without Leave 

It is stated that the records of 
War Department show that Smith’s 
original enlistment of November 9, 1920, 
was for a period of three years. The en- 
listment having been for three years or 
for practical purposes 1,095 days, 
not correct or accurate to state it as ab- 
sent without leave for 
2,109 days, or 5 years, 284 days. Having 
served a portion of the enlistment, the 
absence without leave, so far as matters 
affecting pay are involved, is the re- 
maining or unserved portion of the en- 


ment, and also to the travel pay in- 
volved. * * *” 

In the cited Roberts decision, A-15792, 
September 29, 1926, it appeared that 
Roberts, who was in the Army under 
Selective Service Act of May 18, 
1917, 40 Stat. 82, Was tried by court- 
martial October 27, 1925, for desertion 
committed Apnjl 21, 1919, and was found 
not guilty. In the present case there has 


been an administrative finding (Par. 5, | 


S. O. No. 11, Hdqrs. 9th Corps Area, 
dated January 20, 1927) that the charge 
of desertion entered against Smith was 
erroneously entered. In neither case was 


for the purposes of the 39th Article of 
War, 41 Stat. 794, 
tion upon trials for military offenses 
“except for deserttion committed in time 
of war, or for mutiny or murder.” The 
reference to‘ the Joint Resolution of 
March 3, 1921, 41 Stat. 1359, is probably 
due to a misconception as to its effect. 

This Joint Resolution merely estab- 
lished a date when the technical state of 


war should be considered as terminated | 
} 


notwithstanding provisions in other laws 


fixing a method of determining the end | 


of the war. 
Resolution Cited Does 


Not Define Army Status 

The Joint Resolution of March 3, 
1921, neither defined nor created “mil- 
itary status” nor provided for its con- 
tinuance or termination. The language 
quoted by the Chief of Finance is 
largely a safeguard against interpreta- 
tion or construction that it terminated 
liability for the military offense of war- 
time desertion. If, under war laws 
other laws, the military status 


revive the status. The existence or non- 
existence of a military status was left 


to be determined by the facts of a case | 


under the laws creating and applicable 
to that status. In the present case 
Smith was not in service ‘under any of 


the war statutes to which the Joint Res- | 


He was in the 
enlistment under 


olution was addressed. 
service by voluntary 


the peace-time laws for enlistments in | 
the Regular Army which had been sus- | 


pended by the Act of May 
and which were re-established with 
modifications by the Act of February 
28, 1919, 40 Stat. 1211, authorizing the 


18, 1917, 


or 
had | 
theretofore terminated, the Act does not | 


| 


| the former soldier found to be a deserter | 


which fixes a limita- | 





resumption of voluntary enlistments in | 


the Regular Army. 
tion cited is in no way applicable to 
the facts of this case nor to that of 
Roberts. There was jurisdiction to ap- 
prehend him under the circumstances 
of being A. W. O. L. or tentatively in 
desertion until his status was deter- 
mined by formal military procedure. 

In substance there was a military 
charge against him which gave the right 
to apprehend him to have the legality 
of the charge determined. If the man 
was not a deserter, as was true in both 


cases, he was not a deserter and there | 
The | 


was no jurisdiction to hold him. 
proposition that would be presented by 
what is urged in these cases is that a 
man can be not a deserter for the pur- 
pose of criminal jurisdiction and pun- 


| ishment, and yet be a deserter for the 


2109 days | 


purpose of creating a military status on 
which rights to pay may be based. 
Nothing affecting pay status followed 
from the apprehension. The assertion 
of jurisdiction where none existed does 
not, of course, affect the status of the 
man. 


Presumptive Pay Rights 


| For War Time Desertion 


the | 
| tion and the assumed military 


While in this case there was no deser- 
status 


| did not exist, the cases presented here 


/ in connection 
| rights are apparently on the ground that | 


it is | any desertion from the Army between | 


such enlistmen | 


| that view 


listment, and not the entire period elaps- | 


ing between date.of departure and datc 
or return. : 

In forwarding your request to this of- 
fice, the Chief of Finance stated by first 
indorsement dated March 19, 1927, in 
part as follows: 

“3. In this connection ‘these is for con- 
sideration a certain provision, herein- 
after quoted, 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat., 1359), which 
provision was not mentioned in your de- 
cision of September 29, 
in the case of Beecher Roberts, which 
decision has caused the doubt of Major 
MacNicholl as to his authority to make 
settlement,in the present case. The legis- 
lation in question is in the following 
terms: 


“ ‘That nothing herein contained shali | 


be construed as effective to terminate 
the military status of any person now 
in desertion from the military or 
service of the United States.’ 

“4, The provision of law quoted above 
orperated to continue or preserve Smith’s 
military status; and since other laws or 
reguiations fix of specify the manner in 
which a military status shall be termi- 
nated normally,—that is, by discharge, 
it would seem that on the facts of this 
case and under the joint resolution of 
March 3, 1921, a duty rested on themili- 
tary authorities to terminate Smith’s 
military status, continued in existence 
by the. joint resolution; and that this 
termination was accomplished by dis- 
charge. It is apparently conceded in your 
decision in the Roberts case that mili- 
tavy pay follows or is dependent upon, 
or incident to, military status and since, 
as before stated, the joint resolution of 
March 3, 1921, containued Smith’s mili- 
tary status until properly terminated by 
military authorities, it would seem that 
that soldier is rightfully entitled to pay 
for the period covered in his final state- 


naval | 


| may come 
| declaration, 7 
| although it is customary for nations to 


with presumptive 


November 11, 1918, the date of the Armi- 
stice with Germany, and March 3, 1921, 
the date of the Joint Resolution, was 
desertion during war. It may be well, 
therefore, to consider to what extent 


payments of 


deserting. A state of war is a fact. It 


7 


Moore’s Dig. Int. L. 


| formally declare the existence of a state 


of the joint resolution of | 


1926 (A-15792), | 


of war. See, 
Resolution of 


for example, the Joint 
April 6, 1917, 


of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government. So, 
also, peace may be restored between bel- 
ligerents by the cessation of hostilities; 


by the submission of one belligerent to | 
be- | 


another; and by a treaty of peace 


| tween the belligerents; a formal declara- 


| tion that war 
{ sary. 3 Phill. 





has ceased is not neces- 
Int. L. 772, see also 7 
Moore’s Dig. Int. L. 336. 

The Armistice between the allied and 


| associated powers and Germany became 
In report- | 
; ing that fact to the Congress, the Presi- 
“The war thus comes to an | 


effective November 11, 1918. 
dent stated 
end.” A treaty of peace between the 
allied and associated powers and Ger- 
many was signed June 28, 1919, and be- 
came effective as to Germany January 


pay | 


is tenable in connection with | 
public funds to those so | 


into existence without formal | 
271, | 


40 Stat. 1, | 
which recognizes the existence of a state | 


The Joint Resolu- | 





10, 1920, “at 4:15 o’clock p. m. by virtue | 


of filing the first proces verbal of rati- 
fication provided for in article 440” of 
the treaty. Three Treaties and Conven- 
tions between the United States and 
other powers 1910-1923, pp. 3329. The 
military clauses of the treaty 
in part: 
“Article 159. 
“The German military forces shall be 
demobilized and reduced as prescribed 
hereinafter. 
“Article 160. 
“(1) By a date which 
later than March 51, 1920, 
Army must not comprise 
seven divisions of infantry 
divisions of cavalry. 
“After that date 


must not be 
the German 
more than 
and three 


the total number of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
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| Marine Corps Orders | 


» followi 
Corps personnel: 


Major W. G. 
«+ Quantico, 
port on Sept. 5 


and shes on the staff of the Commander. 
Major 
tmporary 
3rd Brigade, China, and ordered to duty in 
the Department of the Pacific. 
Major L, 
ing of his relief, detached U. S. 


reporting of his relief, detached M. B., 


Topical Survey of the Government 


bt vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, ‘ 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Statistics on Births and Deaths Are Compiled 
With Number of Fatalities From Each Cause 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Seventh Article— Vital Statistics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


By Dr. William H. Davis, 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census. 


HE Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, compiles 
and publishes the important national facts 
regarding births and deaths. 


T 


The important natonal facts regarding births re- 
late to total births by races and to birth rates in the 
country as a whole, for each section of the country 
and for each class of the population. The babies of 
today will be the men and women of tomorrow. Is 
the size of the baby crop as large as it should be year 
after year? Is the quality of the baby crop as it 
should be year after year? 


« * * 


The important national facts regarding births re- 
late to total deaths by races and to death rates in the 
ecuntry as a whole and in each section of the country, 
and to the causes of these deaths at the different age 
periods of the life span. For only by accurate figures 
regarding the terminations of life and the causes of 
such terminations can we hope to appreciate fully the 
danger ahead, and so to devise the most effective safe- 
guards for ourselves and the coming generation. 


These important national facts regarding births and 
deaths in the United States do not strictly relate to 
the entire United States, for the registration of births 
and deaths is not yet well done in every State and is 
not regarded by the Director of the Census as sufficiently 
complete to warrant the collection of the data. At the 
present moment death returns are being received from 
42 States, the District of Columbia, and 21 cities in 
nonregistration States, or in all, 91.3 per cent of the 
population of continental United States, and also from 
Hawaii and the Virgin Islands, while birth returns are 
being received from 39 States, the District of Columbia, 


* or in all, 84.4 per cent of the population of continental 


United States, and also from the Virgin Islands. How- 
ever, a campaign is now in full swing to bring every 
State into the registration area -before 1930, and it is 
hoped and expected that by that date the Division of 
Vital Statisics will be compiling and publishing data 
for the entire country. 


* * - 


HERE are nine States not in the birth registration 

area, as follows: Colorado, Georgia, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota and Texas, with a total estimated population 
of 18,546,000, or 15.6 per cent of the total in continen- 
tal United States. There are six States not in the 
death registration area, as follows: Georgia, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas, with 
a total estimated populaton of 10,323,000, after deduct- 
ing the registration cities, or 8.7 per cent of the total 
pepulation of continental United States. 


Aside from the preliminary figures published from 
time to time as State bulletins and provisional sum- 
maries, the important facts regarding births and deaths 
are published for the most part in annual reports which 
carry figures and analyses in detail. Other important 
publications which should be mentioned are the volumes 
Mortality Rates, 1910-1920; the United States Life 
Tables, 1910, 1890, 1901-1910, and 1919-1920; the Spe- 
cial Tables of Mortality from Influenza and Pneumonia 
in Indiana, Kansas, and Philadelphia, 1918, and the 
monograph on the Mortality from Cancer and Other 
Malignant Tumors in the United States, 1914. 


» * 


To the casual thinker perhaps the compilation and 
publication of these data summarize completely the 
legitimate work of the Division of Vital Statistics, but 
in reality the functions of the Division are much 
broader. It is not sufficient to compile facts called for 
upon the standard forms of today, better forms are 
needed and more information is required, not only in 
this country, but also in other countries so that ac- 
curate international comparisons may be made to add 
materially to the general knowledge and to the general 
conclusions regarding life and death. 


Therefore, the Division of Vital Statistics sends to 
physicians every few years a booklet known as the 
Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List 


‘of Causes of Death, which contains much information 
regarding clear certification of causes of death upon 
certificates of death, and points out to the various 
States the necessity for adequate legislation for the 
registration of births and deaths and for the thorough 
enforcement of existing laws. 


* * * 


HE Division of Vital Statistics is attempting to 
improve the standard certificate of birth and 
also the standard certificate of death, and is working 
on the revision of the international list of causes of 
death so that more important facts may be disclosed 
and published; the Division of Vital Statistics, there- 
fore, is interested in the standard nomenclature of dis- 
eases and pathological conditions, injuries and poison- 
ings for the United States, for the accurate transmission 
of facts by physicians in all parts of our country will 
be so much more probable and possible if all these 
physicians speak and use the same medical language. 


The Division of Vital Statistics is interested in secur- 
ing not only the facts recorded upon the birth and 
death certificates, but also other facts to clarify some 
of the recorded statements, and to this end about 75,000 
inquiries are sent out annually to physicians and others. 
For example, the present death certificate gives the 
town or city in which a person died, but it does not 
give the town or city in which the same person was 
struck by an automobile. Consequently, some 12,000 
queries are sent out annually to procure this infor- 
mation. 

~~ * ™ 

In the ordinary course of events the transcripts of 
certificates of birth and death do not reach the Bureau 
of the Census for months after the events take place 
so that the annual compilations necessarily appear a 
year or more after the close of the year to which they 
relaté. Fully realizing that the findings would be more 
interesting and in some cases more valuable were it 
possible to publish up-tu-date figures, the unavoidable 
gap in time to some extent has been bridged by the 
publication of the Weekly Health Index, which on 
Tuesday of each week presents a summary of the mor- 
tality data of the preceding week as they have been 
received by telegraph from 77 of the largest cities 
of the country, with an aggregate population of about 
29,000,000. : 


At the time of the great pandemic of influenza in 
1918-1919, the Weekly Health Index proved itself a most 
satisfactory instrument for the dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the rapid spread and the great 
mortality of the epidemic. Another similar publica- 
tion of the Division, believed to be of real value today, 
is automobile fatalities, which summarizes every four 
weeks the deaths reported in the same 77 cities from 
automobile accidents. 

* ~ * 

‘THE Division of Vital Statistics is taking part not 

only in health conferences in this country, but 
is trying to do its bit at some of the international 
conferences in Geneva and Paris. For example, every 
10 years a revision of the International List of Causes 
of Death is made in Paris by representatives of the va- 
rious countries. The Bureau of the Census is always 
invited to participate in this revision and the Chief 
Statistician for Vital Statistics by virtue of his posi- 
tion is chosen by the Director of the Census to be the 
representative of the United States. 


Although the foreign countries have had nation-wide 
registration for many years, they appreciate the great 
strides which the United States, through cooperation 
with the State officials, has made in the registration 
of births and deaths, and at the last conference at 
Paris for the revision of the international list in 1920, 
at which 43 countries were represented, the delegate 
from the Bureau of the Census was one of the vice 
presidents elected; in 1925 he attended a conference of 
medical statisticians in Geneva, and in 1927 similar 
conferences in London, Geneva and Paris. 


* cod * 


In short, it may be said that the Division of Vital 
Statistics is interested in all the statistical aspect of 
all the major health problems of the day—cancer, tu- 
berculosis, automobile fatalities, typhoid fever, small- 
pox, etc. Just at present the major problem calling 
for special consideration is the completion of the 
registration area so that our vital statistics will be 
truly national in scope. 


The campaign to reach this goal is being made in 
cooperation with other Federal agencies, such as the 
Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, in co- 
operation with the State health departments, and in 
cooperation with such outside agencies as the insurance 
companies, the American Public Healt Association, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the American’ Red 
Cross, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Boy Scouts of America. All of these agencies are 
working together under the slogan, “Every State in 
the Registration Area Before 1980.” 

: In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 27, Mr. Starke M. Grogan, 
Chief Statistician for Finances, Bureau of 
the Census, will tell of the work of his or- 
ganization. 


Copyright. 1927, by The Uniteg States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Island, S. C., 
the 


ris 
partment of 
Calif. 

Chf. Q. M. 


ng orders have just been is- 
by the Navy Department to Marine 


: Major A. A. 
August 18. porting of his 
Emory, detached M. B., 
to U. S. S. Pennsylvnia, ‘to 
for duty as Division Marine 


No. 3, Battle Fleet, 


Va., port not later 
Division Marine 
Battleship Div. 
of the Commander. 
H. Schmidt, Capt. W. 


duty 


relieved from special 
beyond the seas with the 
Quantico, Va. 
route 
B. Stephenson, upon the report- Capt. E. D. 
S. Mary- 
to Department of the Pacific. 

Q. M. Clk. J. D. Brady, upon the 
Par- 


Quantico, Va. 
Second Lieut. G. 


Pacific, 
Clk. E, C. Emith, on Oct. 1 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to M. B., 
August 19. 
Cunningham, 
relief, 
Pennsylvania to U 
than Sept. 
Officer, 
visions, Battle Fleet, and aide on the staff 


3yrd, detached N. A, S., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. to A. § 
Authorized delay 20 days en 


D. Howard, 
Pensacola, Fla., to A. S., E 


M. Britt, 
S., Pensacola, Fla., to N. A. S., San Diego, 


Calif. Authorized delay 
route. 

Second Lieut. W. W. 
N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., 
M. B., Quantico, Va. 
one month en route. 

Second Lieut. L. R. Dewine, 
A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to N. 
Diego, .Calif. 
and ten days en route. 

August 20. 
Ancrum, 


ke eae aa ee dg: FG “hla dalek oak ateaae one 


San Francisco, 


month 


to A. &., E. 
Agihatiosa 
Parris Island, S. C. 
upon the re- S., 
detached U. S §S 
Maryland; to re- 
10 for duty as 
Battleship Di- Major. C. 
3rd Brigade, Marine Corps, 
Major H. C. Pierce, 
N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., 
of the Pacific, San Francisco, 


China. 


xm C..8. Fi. MB. to Hdars., 


Calif. 


Conway, datached 
. E. F. 


detached N. 
A San 
Authorized delay one month 


ordered to snec 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 


detached M. C. 


en 


” 


delay 


ial 


B., 
Dept. 


Capt. W. E, Billisoly, upon the reporting 


of his relief, detached Chemical 
School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
to M. B., Washington, D. C. 


First Lieut. N. E. Caluson, 


detached N. A. &., 
Lc &. FM. SB. 


detached N. A. 


Warfare 
Edgewood, Md., 


detached N. 
P., Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., to M. 
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Civil Service Commission Defines 


Posts Filled by Competitive Tests 


Unskilled Laborers, Officers Appointed by 
President With Consent of Senate, and Cer- 


tain Others Exempt From Examinations. 


Positions of unskilled laborers, posi- 
tions to which appointment is made by 
the President subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, and positions which are spe- 
cially excepted, are not classified under 
the Civil Service Commigsion’s rules of 
competitive examination, the Commission 
has just stated. 

Some unclassified positions, however, 
it explained, are filled through examina- 
tion under regulations promulgated by 
the President. The number of classified 
employes was given as 425,000. 

Classified Service Defined. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The term “classified service” indicates 
the parts of the service within the pro- 
visions of the civil service law and rules 
réquiring appointments therein to be 
made through examination and certifica- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission. 
The term “unclassified service” indi- 
cates the parts of the service which are 
not within those provisions, and, there- 
fore, in which appointments may be 
made without examination and certifi- 
cation by the Commission under- the 
civil service rules. 

Under the law, positions of unskilled 
laborer, positions to which appointment 
is made by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, and posi- 
tions which are specially excepted from 
competition aye in the unclassified serv- 
ice. All other positions in the Federal 
executive civil branch throughout the 
country are in the classified service. 

Unskilled laborer positions in all 
branches of the service in some locali- 
ties, and in certain branches of the 
service in all localities, positions of 
postmaster at first, second and third 


| Army Orders | 


Issued August 24, 1927. 
Lieut. Charles F. Fletter, Field 
Artillery, detailed in Quartermaster Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Sill, 
Okla., assigned to Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Promotions announced: 

Quartermaster Corps—Charles W. Cam- 
eron, first Neutenant, to captain, 

Chemical Warfare Service—Alden H. 
Waitt, first lieutenant, to captain. 

Cavalry—Aubrey Lippincott, 
colonel, to colonel. 

Field Artillery—James H. Dickie, second 
lieutenant, to first lieutenant. ‘ 

Coast Artillery Corps—Ferdinand F. 
Gallagher, captain, to major. 

Infantry—Ellery Farmer, major, to lieu- 

nant colonel; Sterling C. Robertson, first 
ieutenant, to captain; Elbert Kelly, second 
lieutenant, to first lieutenant, and Orestes 


First 


tenant. 

Appointment and assignment of the fol- 
lowing-named Medical Corps Reserve offi- 
cers as first lieutenants, .Medical Corps, 
Regular Army, is announced: 

John Winchester Rich, Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Thomas Brown Murphy, Army Medical 
Schools, Washington; Huston J. Banton, 
Army Medical School, Washington, and 
Hervey Burton Porter, Fort McDowell, 
Calif. 

Colonel Sherwood A. Chaney, Corps of 
Engineers; Colonel William J. L. Lyster, 
Medical Corps, and Major William T. Mac- 
Millan, Adjutant General's Department, 
detailed as members of a Court of Inquiry 
to meet at Headquarters of First Corps 
Area, vice Colonel Frank E. Harris, Coast 
Artillery Corps; Lieut. 
Briggs, Infantry (with Signal Corps), and 
Lieut. Col. Shelby C. Leasure. 

Major S. Munson Corbett, Medical Corps, 
now on duty at George Washington Uni- 
versity School, Washington, ordered to 
duty in connection with sanitary inspec- 
tions in connection with the work of the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, vice Major John W. Meehan, Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Major Charles W. Foster, 10th Cavalry, 
relieved from further treatment at Letter- 
man General Hospital, ordered to rejoin 
his station at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Major Austin J. Canning, Medical Corps, 
detailed as a member of the Junior Medi- 
cal Promotion Examining Board appointed 
to meet in Washington, vice Major Hertel 
P. Makel, Medical Corps. 

Captain Vance W. Batchelor, Cavalry, 
relieved from assignment to Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kans., assigned to 2nd 
Cavalry, same station. 

First Lieut. Merrick G. Estabrook, Jr., 
Air Corps, assigned to duty at Wright 
Field, Ohio, upon completion of present 
tour of Foreign Service. 

Second Lieut. Freeman Albery, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to report to Bolling 
Field, D. C., for training. 

Lieut. Colonel Fred Harris Thompson, 
Infantry Reserve, ordered to receive course 
of instruction in Army War College. 

Captain Constantine B. Howard, Infan- 
try, Fort Logan, Colo., ordered to proceed 


; to his home to await retirement. 


First Lieut. William H. Schnackenberg, 
Quartermaster Corps, relieved from assign- 
ment at Fort Hancock, N. J., given other 
duties at same post. 

Captain Jaime J. Figueras, Medical 
Corps, detailed as a member of a board of 
officers to meet at Camp Lwis, Wash.; 
examine applicants for admission to the 
Veterinary Corps, Regular Army, vice 
Captain Raymond C. Wolfe, Medical Corps. 

Captain Malcolm C. Grow, Medical 
Corps, detailed as a member of a board of 
officers to meet at Camp eLwis, Wash.: 
vice Major George C. H. Franklin, Medical 
Corps. ‘ 

Second Lieut. Nathaniel C. Cureton, Jr., 
Air Corps, relieved from detail at Air 
Corps, assigned to Field Artillery, Second 
Division, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Ellsworth, First 
Field Artillery, 
at Fort Sill, Okla., ordered to Field Artil- 
lery School, same post. 
et eeneeeestneeteneennedinpsnenenenesensianesnseeneneeene 
B., Quantico, Va., to report not later than 
Sept. 8. 

The following-named second lieutenants 
now stationed at the Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., have been 
assigned to duty under instruction in the 
Basic Class begining on or about September 
1: Munn, J. C.; Rutledge, R. P., Jack, S. S.; 
Chappell, G. DeW.; Earnshaw, J. W.; “Me- 
Allister, F. M.; Piper, E. S.; June, F. M.; 
Juhan, J. P.; Hausen, i. D.; ‘Koonce, A. CG. 
Letcher, J. S.; Wirsig, F. H; Potter, J. H: 

Newton, M. S.; Cook, J. S.; Rixey, R. P., 
Jr.; O’Neil, A. E.; Bayler, W. L. J.; Olson, 
BR... Ai Newhart, H. G.; «+; Paige, "'H. R.; 
Luckey, R. B.; Carleson, R. T.; Dawson, 
m. L, dt. 
August 23. 

First Lieut. S. L. Zea, upon discharge 
from Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
assigned to duty with M. D., R. S., Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. D. M. Hamilton, 
from special temporary duty 
seas with the Third Brigade, China, and 
ordered to return to the West Coast for 
temporary duty awainting government 
transportation to the East Coast, 


relieved 


lieutenant | 


Colonel Allan L. | 
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relieved from assignment ; 


; partment. , € 
| tive department or establishment at W ash- 


| made ; 
| Supply Schedule in the absence of an actua 


| exigency that would prevent the delivery 


| Service. 


' 


| the United 





beyond the | 


class offices, and certain positions in the 

Foreign Service, although in the un- 

classified servece, are filled through ex- 

amination under regulations promul- 
the President. 

“a aaa Subject to Tests. 

Included if the classified service are 
positions in or under the departments 
and independent offices at Washington, 
D. C., and in the field branches, among 
the more important of which latter are 
the Indian Service, the Land Office 
Service, the Reclamation Service, the 
National Park Service, the Geological 
Survey, the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, the Lighthouse Service, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Immigration 
Service, the Public Health Service, the 
Veterans Bureau, the Mint and Assay 
Service, the ‘Assistant Custodian and 
Janitor Service, the Customs Service, 
the Internal Revenue Service, the En- 
gineer Department at large, the Ord- 
nance Department at large, the Medical 
Department at large, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Signal Service, the Air Serv- 
ice, the Navy ard Service, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, the Forest Service, the 
Weather Bureau Service, the Panama 
Canal Service, the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, the Navy Yard Service, the Bureau 
Delivery Service, and the position of 
fourth class postmaster except in 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

In 1833, the year in which the civil 
service law was enacted, 13,924 per- 
sons were made subject to competition. 
Today the classified service embraces 
approximately 425,000 positions. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-18939 (S). General Supply Schedules— 

Purchase for field service—Commerce De- 
Purchases made by an exccu- 


ington, D. C., for delivery at for distribu- 


| tion to a field service of the department 
| or establishment are purchases for the use 


. | of 
Cleveland, second lieutenant, to first lieu- | 


an executive department or establish- 
ment within the meaning of the act of 


June 17, 1910, 36 Stat. 531, and must be 
from a contractor on the General 


> if 

f the supplies in time ior the needs ¢ 
the eg 18 Comp. Dec. 751; A-15999, 
November 20, 1926. 

A-7566, A-7567. ceenbesenennes. ) — 
ortation — Bandages, Crepe Paper —At- 
loath, Ga., to Perryville, Md.—Public Health 
Allowed at rate for “Paper N. O. 
I. B. N.” not as surgical bandages or crepe 
paper. 


A-17685. 


Traveling Expenses—Transfers 
in the Field—Internal Revenue. 


Employes 


| appointed for field service generally requir- 


ing their movements from place to place 


| in the field; may be transferred between two 


field stations at Government expense when 
the transfer is effected solely in the interests 
of the United States and the appropriation 
to be charged is equally available for the 
work at both stations. 6 Comp. Gen.’602. 

A-19254. Subsistence—Tents and camp 
sites—International B undary Commission. 
The furnishing of tents and the payment of 
rent for camp sites for field parties are 
items of subsistence and may not be charged 
to Government funds when the instructions 
under which the members of the parties 
were hired authorized the payment of per 
diem in lieu of subsistence of not to exceed 
$2.50 per day, the commuted subsistence 
allowance being in lieu of all subsistence 
expenses. 6 Comp. Gen. 664. 

A-19387. Traveling expenses—Transfers 
in the field—Internal Revenue. Employes 
appointed for field service generally requir- 
ing their movement from place to place 
in the field may be transferred between 
two field stations at Government expense 
where the transfer is effected solely in 
the intersts of the Unitd States and the ap- 
propriation to be charged is equally avail- 
able for the work at both stations. 6 Comp. 


Gen. 602. 
A-19397. Advertising — Delegation of 
The re- 


Authority—Interior Department. 
quirement of Sec. 3828 R. S. that advertis- 
ing in newspapers may be done only pur- 
suant to written authority of the head of 
the department does not require the head 
of the department to personally select the 
newspaper or personally authorize the pe 
lication in each specific instance, and where 
a subordinate official to whom authority 
for placing advertising has been delegated 
directs a field officer by telegram to place 
advertising, such order may be considered 
as constituting a substantial compitance 
with the requirements of section 3828 R. 

A-19453. Compensation Gratuitious 
service—Selective Service Draft Boards. 
member of a Selective Service Draft Board 
who signed a voluntary waiver of one- 
half the compensation to which he was en- 
titled for services rendered as a member of 
the board, and was paid the balance, is not 
entitled to any further payment on account 
of the service in question. 

A-19474. Purchase of Newspapers—Fed- 
eral Industrial Institution for women, 
Specific authority in an appropriation act 
to purchase newspapers, negatives by im- 
plication the application of the $100 limit 
provided by section 192, Revised Statutes. 

A-19508. Expenses of regulating immi- 
gration inspectors in fraterninzing with 
smugglers and gaining their confidence 
while: conducting investigations in con- 
nection with the smugglig of aliens into 
States is limited to such ex- 
penses as are properly and necessarily ins 
cident to the performance of their duties 
in making such invesigations upon a show-= 
ing in each instance that the expenditure 
was actually made, the character. and 
amount thereof, and the necessity and pro- 
priety therefor, the vouchers covering such 
expenditures to be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of the Secretary of Labor as provided 
by a certificate of the (Secretary of Labor 
for under section 24 o fthe act of February 
5, 1917, 39 Sta. 893. 

A-19146. Traveling Expenses—First Duty 
Station—Interior Department. An employe 
appointed to a field position which has been 
classified in aecordance with the act of 
December 6, 1924, 43 Stat. 704, is limited to 
the compensation provided for such classi- 
fied position and may not, by a contract 
of employment, be allowed and paid ads 
ditional compensation in the way of travel- 
ing expenses necessaty to place himself 
at his first duty station, such additional 
payment being in contravention of the act 
of January 22, 1925, 43 ransge att 4 Cla 
641; 5 id. 987; A-19034 Aug. 16, 1927, 
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PusiisHeD WitrHout COMMENT 


Agriculture 


Sealed Bids Asked 
On Equipmnet for 


Reclamation Dam 


Two Emergency Gates and 
Two Steel Outlet Pipes Are 
Needed on Orland 
Oil Rate Costs. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just announced 
that it will receive sealed proposals un- 
til 3 p. m., September 20, for furnishing: 
two 31% by 3% foot high-pressure emer- 
gency gates and two 50-inch riveted 
plate steel outlet pipes for construction 
work ona dam on the Orland Project, 
California. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sealed proposals will be received by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
Colo., until 3 o’clock p. m., September 20, 
1927, and will at that hour be opened, 
314 by 3% foot high- 


gates and two 50- 


for furnishing two 
pressure emergency 
inch riveted plate steel outlet pipes for 
Stony Gorge Dam, Orland Project, Cali- 
fornia. The material to be furnished 
will require about 70,000 pounds of metal 
work. 
Items Not to Be Divided, 

Bidders may submit proposals on one 

or more items and may make such stipu- 


lations as they desire regarding combi- 
nations of items. No proposal will be 
considered for only a part-of any item. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by 
a certified check payable to the order of 
the “Special Fiscal Agent, Bureau of 
Reclamation,” as a gruaranty that the 
bidder will, if successful, promptly exe- 
eute a satisfactory contract and furnish 
bond for the faithful performance of the 
work as required by paragraph 5 of 
these specifications in an amount not less 
than 50 per cent of the estimated aggre- 
gate payments to be made under the con- 
tract, said paragraph 5 being applicable 
in other respects. The certified check 
shall be drawn in a sum which is an even 
multiple of $100 and not less than 5 per 
cent of the aggregate amount of the bid. 


Penalty for Withdrawal. 


After the hour fixed in the advertise- 
ment for opening bids, no bidder will be 
permitted to withdraw his proposal with- 
out rendering his certified check subject 
to forfeiture to the United States as 
liquidated damages, as in case of refusal 
to execute contract and bond after award. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by 
the guaranty of responsible surety or 
sureties to furnish bond as required, if 
the proposal is accepted. 


The shipping weights and points of de- 
livery shall be stated in the blanks pro- 
vided therefor in the schedule. Failure 
to do this will be sufficient cause for re- 
jection of the proposal. 


Egg Trade Is Less 
Since World War 


All Shipments for 1926 Valued 
at $200,000,000; United 
States Tenth on List. 


World egg shipments for 1926 were 
valued at $200,000,000, a figure still be- 
hind the prewar average for the world 
trade, according to a report by M. A. 
Wulfert of the Foodstuffs Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. The United 
States ranked tenth among the world 
egg exporters in 1926 as compared with 
the fourth position held in 1923, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Approximately 650,000,000 dozen eggs 
in the shell, valued at $200,000,000 were 
reported as entering world tfade in 1926. 
This amount is 250,000,000 more eggs 
than were shipped in 1923 but is still 
50,000,000 dozen less than the prewar 
movement. 

Sources of the supply of eggs in the 
shell have shifted since 1923, the report 
states. In that year the largest egg-ex- 
porting countries were, in the order 
given, China, Denmark, the Irish Free 
State, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Last year the largest quantities of ezges 
were shipped from Poland, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, China and Yugoslavia. 
Poland was the largest egg-shippinge 
country in 1925, exporting over 86,000,- 
000 dozen, an increase of 173,000,000 
dozen over 1923. It is estimated that 
about one-third the Polish production of 
eggs is exported. The Netherlands 
ranked next to Poland in 1926 with total 
shipments of almost 80,000,000 dozen 
eggs while Denmark was third with 

* more than 69,000,000 dozen. Exports of 
eggs from China have been decreasing= 
during the past few years, dropping from 
91,750,000 in 1923 to 65,380,000 in 1925. 


Drops to Tenth Place. 


While the United States ranked fourth 
in the list of world ez exporters in 1923, 
it had dropped to tenth place last year, 
its total shipments being 26,634,000 dozen 
as. compared with 30,659,000 in the 
earlier period. 

The United Kingdom is the world’s 
largest buyer of eggs in the shell, tak- 
ing about 34 per cent of all export.: Ger- 
many has become a close second as a 
world market for eggs, importing 30 per 
cent of the world’s shipments in 1926. 
In that year the total number of eges 
imported into Germany was 196,800,000 
dozen as compared with British imports 
of 221,254,000 dozen. 

The world movement of egg produets— 
yolk, albumen and whole egg, dried, 
frozen or otherwise prepared, has grown 
to such proportions that in 1926 it 
amounted to over 145,000,000 pounds. 
The bulk of these ezg products originate 
in China, only negligrible quantities be- 
me exported by a few other countries. 


| decrease 


| 
-reports harvest completed with average 


j Sage smaller, 
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Nitrates 


Reelamation 


Ginning and Wrapping of Cotton Estimated Synthetic Nitrates 
To Have Cost Six Dollars Per Bale ira 1925 


Investment in Plants Said to 
000; Cusstom Business D 


Ginning and wrapping the 1925 cotton 
crop in the United States is estimated to 
have cost $100,000,000, with the imvest- 
ment in cotton ginning plants probably 
in excess of $2,000,000, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics points out in a 
study just completed on practices and 
costs 0: cottom-gin operation in North- 
Central Texas; 1924-25, 

The full text of a summary 
findings of the study follows: 

It is estimated that the total 
ment in cottom-ginning plants in the 
United States is probably in exeess of 
$200,000,000, amd that the cost to the 
American cottom growers for ginning and 
wrapping the 1925 crop amounted to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, or about $6 per 
bale. According to estimates of the 
Census Bureau, the ginning facilities of 
the United States, in the aggregate, are 


of the 


invest- 


sufficient to gim the entire American cot- | 


ton crop in 30 days, 

The number of gin plants in the United 
States declined from 28,358 in 1912 to 
18,262 in 1925, a decrease of 35.6 per 


Unsettled Weather 


Continues in Europe 


Department of Commerce Is 
Advised om the Crop Pros- 
pects There. 


Unsatisfactory weather, ranging from 
excessive rains to droughts continues to 
attect Europeam crops and indicates a 
better demand and higher prices, the 
special representative at London, Henry 
B. Smith, has advised the Department of 
Commerce, the Department announced on 
August 24, 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

European weather for the week end- 
ing August 20 was cold and rainy, un- 
settled in western northern and north- 
eastern sections and continued dry and 
hot in the south and southeast as -fore- 
casted in last wreek’s cable. 


Rains Im Northern Europe.” 


Excessive rains throughout northern 
Europe are delaying and damaging har- 
vest, retarding growth of beets and po- 
tatoes) The continued drought in the 
southeast is seriously damaging corn and 
root crops. The German rye harvest 
is about complete, yields are irregular 
and weight is disappointing. Unofficial 
crop estimates are under Government 
figure. French cereal harvest is seri- 
ously damaged by rains while Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Scandinavia re- 
port similar conditions. Czechoslovakia 


yields but beets and potatoes need rain, 
Drought is seriously affecting corn, and 
Polish estimates collected prior to re- 
cent unfavorable weather indicates some 
increase in wheat and rye but a decrease 
in barley and oats crop. Soviet reports 
confirm reduced yields in Russia, 
Weather reports indicate possible tem- 
porary improvement in the northern 
areas but prospects are generally un- 
settled with mo relief from southern 
drought in sight. 
Better European Demand. 

Better European demand, and wheat 

prices are firma owing to unfavorable 


: harvest weathe2 and light offers for new 


domestic supplies, much of which is yet 
unfit for millimg. Port stocks and _ pas- 
sage quantities show further decline but 
arrivals both Here and on the continent 
are somewhat heavier. Buyers are 
closely following domestic and foreign 
weather developments as United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium all need substantial current supply 
of good foreig@m wheats, pending in- 
creased delivery of native crops. 

Native rye offers are light, but prices 
firm and there is a better demand for 
foreign supplies. Further reduction in 
German port stocks, shipments and pas- 
but arrivals are somewhat 
larger, 

Corn Prices Steady. 

Corn prices are steady in face of sore 
increase in arrivals and port stocks, which 
is mainly offset by smaller shipments 
and a decrease in amount on passage. 
Demand is generally maintained here 
and on the continent. Barley prices 
are unchanged to slightly higher with 
some decline im shipments and arrivals, 
The demand only fair and trade is 
generally quiet. 

Oat prices ate firm in sympathy with 
other grains, but trade is light and fea- 
tureless.. Shipments and arrivals show 
sharp decline. 


is 


Refined Suagar Output 
Decreases in Formosa 


Decreased Stagrar-cane acreage in For- | 
mosa has resulted in a production of re- | 


fined sugar in 1926-27 amounting to only 


443,783 short tons, about 14 per cent less | 


than the amount produced in 1925-26 and 
10 per cent below the 1924-25 produc- 
tion, according to information just re- 
ceived by the Department of. Agrricul- 
ture. The full text of the official state- 
ment concermin gthe production re- 
ported for the present season follows: 
The total came sugar crop of Formosa 
for the 1926-27 season is placed at 443,- 
783 short tons refined sugar or 476,162 
short tons in terms of raw sugar, ac- 
coridng to a cable to the United States 


Department of Agriculture from the In. | 


ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This imdicates a decrease of 14 
per cent below the crop of 551,068 short 
tons raw sugax produced in 1925-26 and 
10 per cent below that of the preceding 
year. Accordimg to a trade report the 
decrease is mainly accounted for by a 
in SUgar cane acreage owing 
to competitiom with rice , 


Be in Excess of $200.000,- 


eveloped in Southwest. 


cent. With this numerical decline there 
has been a more or less corresponding 
increase im the size of plants. 


The custom-ginimg business, with 
large gin plants; has been developed to 
a greater extent in the Southwest than 
in some Other sections of the country. 


States turned out a yearly average of 
642 bales of cotton from 1914 to 1925, in- 
clusive, whereas, each active plant in 
Texas averaged 963 bales, 

Of the factors that influence the cost 
of ginning, volume is of major impor- 
tance. In the area covered im this study, 
plants with a volume of 1,000 to 1,500 
bales had an average cost of $6.97 per 
bale in 1924-25, whereas plamts with a 
volume of 3,000 to 3,500 bales had an 
average cost of $4.58. 

A ginning business usually includes 
besides custom ginning: (1) The pur- 
chase and sale of bagging and ties, (2) 
the purchase and sale of seed, (3) the 
purchase of seed cotton remnants and 
the subsequent sale of the gimned prod- 
ucts thereof, and sometimes €4) the pur- 
chase and sale of baled cotton. These 
may or may not be individually profit- 
able parts of the business. 

An average total profit of 8.68 per 
cent of the capital invested, in addition 
to an allowance of 6 per cent for interest 
on investment, was made by 53 plants 
from custom ginning, the seed business, 
bagging and ties, and seed cotton. 
Eleven plants out of a total of 66 (16 2- 
per cent) failed to make a 6 per cent 
return on capital when all their opera- 
tions were considered. 

So many factors are involved in effi- 
cient gin operation that no attempt was 
made to establish any rule-of-thumb pro- 
| cedure fox ginners to follow. The cost 
records kept by the average 
asarule, very elementary, but most gin- 
ners have a fair idea as to the amount 
of most Of their major costs. Individual 
ginners may, therefore, be able to com- 
pare their costs with group costs shown 
in this study, to determine their relative 
position im_ the group. 

A copy of the bulletin, which is Tech- 
nical Bulletin No, 18-T, “Practices and 
Costs of Cotton-gin Operation in North 
Central Texas: 1924-1925,” ammay be ob- 
tained from. the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


School of Marketing 
To Be Held Annually 


The success of the school o£ marketing 
and institute of cooperation held at 
Storrs, Comnn., recently under the leader- 
ship of the Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, the Connecticut State Agri- 
cultural College, and the cooperative as- 
sociation of the State has -wesulted in 
plans for making the school an annual 
affair to be held in one of the New Eng- 
land States, according to a@ report re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The 1928 meeting will be 
held in Axmherst, Mass. 

A statement of the Bureau concerning 

the institwte just ended and the future 
plans follows in full text: 
‘ One hundred fifty students registered 
for the school of marketing and insti- 
tute of cooperation, held at Storrs, Conn., 
August 16-19, in which the Division of 
Cooperative Marketing cooperated with 
the Connecticut Agricultural College and 
the cooperative associations of the State, 
assisted ‘with the classes, report that so 
much intexest was aroused by the school 
that it is planned to make it a perma- 
nent New England institutiom. Farmers, 
officials of State bureaus of maarkets and 
agricultural colleges, county agents, vo- 
cational teachers} and directors, mana- 
gers and_ field men of cooperative asso- 
ciations made up the classes. The Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association, the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, and 
the New Exngland Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation were represented by a number 
of officials and directors. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions that took place was im connection 
with the marketing of tobacco. Out of 
this discussion strong sentiment devel- 
opened in favor of a study of the tobacco 
marketing: situation in Commecticut by 
this Bureau in cooperation with the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Collewe. Special 
attention ‘was given to the problems of 
the milk producers, fruit amd vegetable 
growers, and the poultry producers of 
New England. 

According to present plams the school 
will be held each year in one of the New 
England States and will be supported 
by cooperative associations, the agricul- 
tural colleges, and State bureaus of mar- 
kets in these States. The next school is 
planned for Amherst, Mass., in 1928, 








Regulation Prohibits 


Killing of Rice Birds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida for the 
protection of rice growers. This per- 
mission has been revoked. The penalty 
provided ‘for violation of the law is a 
fine of not to exceed $500, or imprison- 
ment not to exceed six months, or both. 

Under a revised order, a person or 
members of his immediate family or 
bona fide employes, owning or leasing 
lands in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
| Georgia, or Florida on which rice is be- 
ing grown, may shoot reedbirds only 
when authorized by a special permit is- 
sued by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
countersigened by the chief official in 
charge of the enforeement of the fish 
| and game lav's of the State im which the 
; permit is effective, and only during the 
period from August 16 to November 15, 
inclusive, on rice fields where such birds 
are seriousiy injwing the crops. The 
birds so Killed may be consumed as food 
{but may not be sold, 
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| Each active ginning plant in the United. 
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Are Causing Decline 


In Trade of Chile 


Government Is Expected to 
Take Active Part in 
Control of In- 
dustry. 

The increased production of synthetic 


nitrates and the growing competition 
they offer are causing a decline in the 


consumption of Chilean nitrates, with a | 


corresponding reflex upon the foreign 
trade of that country, according to a 


statement just issued by the Division of ; 


Regional Information, Department of 


Commerce. 


The full text of the 
lows: 


statement fol- 


The close interrelation between nitrate | 
production and the economic wellbeing | 
of Chile is indicated by the rise and fall | 


of imports into the country in direct 
ratio with the prosperity or depression 
in that industry. 
Production Decreased. 
Nitrate production and sales during 


1926 decreased markedly, especially dur- | 


Total 
period fell to 
1,615,545 metric tons as compared with 
2,518,933 during 1925 
tinued during the snake part-of 1927, and 
Chilean commerce suffered accordingly. 
A comparison of imports of principal 
articles entering into Chilean commerce 
during the period from January to April, 
inclusive, 1927, with imports during the 
corresponding period in 1926 discloses a 
market decline in nearly every article, 
total imports of these articles in 1927 
amounting to $16,364,900 as compared 
with 1926 importations of $30,218,850. 
Exports of nitrate during the same pe- 
riod fell from 7,252,598 metric quintals 
valued at $38,031,912 in 1926 to 5,993 745 
metric quintals valued at $31,633,995 in 
1927. 
Growing Com petition. 

The principal cause of the decline in 
the consumption of Chilean nitrates is 
the growing competition from synthetic 
nitrates. This competition is compara- 
tively recent, having become of increas- 
ing importanee during 1925 and 1926. 
Practically all synthetic nitrates are pro- 
duced in Germany, which formerly was 
an important market for Chilean nitrates, 
but which now manufactures more than 
enough to supply its own needs, and ex- 
ports large quantities to other countries. 
Prices of German nitrate of soda range 
around 9 pounds 16 shillings per ton, 
whereas Chilean nitrates have been held 
between 7 pounds 17 shillings and 8 
pounds per ton, f. o. n. Chilean ports, and 
freight charges to Europe are approxi- 
mately 2 pounds per ton. 

Condition of Industry. 


The Chilean Government is fully cog- 
nizant of the condition of the industry 
and is taking steps to aid it, having sub- 
stantially reduced railroad rates for ni- 
trates, petroleum, and coal on the nitrate 
railroads. A law has recently been en- 
acted creating, among other provisions, 
a superintendency over nitrates. It pro- 
vides measures for the stimulation of the 
industry, such as financial aid for pro- 
ducers and propaganda work, and creates 
a nitrate bank, the funds for which will 
be provided by the State. The Chilean 
Government undoubtedly will take a very 
active part in the control of the most 
important industry of Chile, since this 
law gives to the Government great-pow- 
ers over nitrate production and sales. 


Pacific Storms Start 
West of Aleutians 


Meteorological observations along the 
Alaskan coast line have indicated that 
storm developmént conditions in the 
North Pacific Ocean do not get their im- 
petus in the neighborhood of the Aleutian 
Islands, as has been commonly supposed, 
according to (. L. Mitenel, of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

In a recent paper on these observations 
Mr. Mitchell is of the opinion the storms 
in question originate far beyond the 
Aleutians, many of them moving north- 
eastward over or near Japan. 

The full text of Mr. Mitchell’s paper 
is as follows: 

The maintenance of regular observing 
stations in the Aleutian Islands and of 
uninterrupted communication between 
them and the Pacifie Coast of the United 
States is of very great re to 
the Weather Bureau. The U. S. Navy 
maintains radio stations at i. Har- 
bor, Kodiak, and St. Paul, and twice- 
daily observations are sent from each of 
these stations. 

The importance of meteorological re- 
ports from the Aleutian region, as well 
as from the mainland of Alaska, has long 
been recognized. It has been thought 
generally by meteorologists in the past 
trat the Guif of Alaska is the breeding 
place of the storms that enter British 
Columbia from the Pacific Ocean, be- 
cause of the more or less permanent area 
of low pressure over that region much of 
the year and because of the great differ- 
ence in temperature, especially in the 
colder months, between that area and the 
interior of Alaska—a condition favorable 
to storm development. 

In recent years, however, the charting 
of meteorological reports from Japan, | 
the Philippine Islands, the coast of 
China, and from a constantly increasing 
number of vessels that report daily by 
wireless while crossing the Pacific Ocean, 
has furnished much material for study 
of the storms of the North Pacific Ocean, 
and it has been found that all, or nearly 
all, of the storms that enter British 
Columbia or our north Pacific Coast 
oréginate far beyond the Aleutian 
Islands, 

The establishment of means of com- 
munication with this island remains a. 
problem for the future 


The decline con- | 


| 
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Daily Commodity Prices 
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Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 25, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The wheat market held fairly steady 
strengthened somewhat by a good ex- 
port demand. Sales of considerable 
volume were reported to England and 
Germany, the former country taking 
principally Canadiam wheat. There con- 
tinued to be a good demand for millinge 
wheat and cash prices held relatively 
firmer than the future markets. Soft 
winter wheat was relatively firmer than 
hard winter and spring wheat. No. 2 
red winter sold at Chicago at 
$1.37%@$1.38 and at Kansas City at 
$1.35%.@$1.38. No. 2 hard winter at 
Chicago was quoted at $1.38% and 12 
per cent protein. No. 2 hard winter at 
Kansas City at $1.37@$1.39. Thirteen 
per cent protein sold at about 7 cents 
over the 12 per cent protein types but 
damp and tough wheat of same protein 
was discounted 3@5 cents per bushel. 
Hedging pressure of mew wheat increased 
at Minneapolis and caused an easier 
tone in that market. There was a bet- 
ter demand for flour, however, and ac- 
tive mill buying checked the decline. 
Best milling types sold at steady 
premiums but light damp qualities were 
dull. No.1 dark northern was quoted 
at 1@l15 cents over the September which 
closed at $1.36. 

The corn market was also slightly 
weaker with reports from many parts 
of the belt more favorable than a few 
days ago. New crop com from the 
Southwest was being offered in southern 
markets cheaper than corn could be de- 
livered from Iowa and Illinois points 
and this tended further to weaken the 
market. Market movement continues 
relatively light amd demand was suf- 
ficient to absorb current offerings at 
Prices but little changed from yester- 
day’s quotations. No. 3 yellow 
quoted at Chicago at $1.09% and at 
Kansas City at $1.0314-$1.0515. No. 3 
yellow sold at Minneapolis at $1.0814- 
31.0914. 

The demand for oats was rather slow 
although heavy weight old crop grain 
continued to sell at premiums of 4@5 
cents per bushel over the new crop 
grain at Minenapolis where No. 3 white 
oats were quoted at 44@46' cents. No. 
<3 white oats sold at Kansas City at 
47@49 cents and at Chicago at 47@48 34 34 
cents. 

The rye market Continued to hold firm 
with a good cash demand from practi- 
cally all interests. No. 2 rye sold at 
Minneapolis at 1442 @3 cents over the 
September, which closed at 90% cents. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened about 4% cent 
per pound lower. Some of this loss was 
regained during the day with final quota- 
tions down about 3-16 cent per pound. 
‘Yesterday’s weekly ‘weather report was 
interpreted as bullish as it indicated gen- 
erally increased weevil activity and con- 
tinued dryness in mouuch of Texas. Re- 
ports from dry goods centers indicated 
a rather strong and active situation with 
buyers somewhat more inclined to meet 
prevailing quotations. 

On Thursday September 8, ‘at ll a. m. 
standard time, the Department will issue 
a report showing the condition on prob- 
able production of cotton covering re- 
ports up to September 1. There will be 
included in this report an estimate of 
1927 acreage abandoned since July 1. 
Exports today 2,672 bales, compared with 
3,592 a year ago. 
1 to August 25, 
246,946 a year ago. 

October future contracts on the New 
‘York Cotton Exchange declined 18 points 
at 21.32 cents, and at New Orleans 2 
points at 2112 cents. 
Chicago Board of 
Points at 21.22 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets. 21,- 
O15; yeserday, 15,986; a year ago for the 
same day, 11,863. The average price of 
middling spot cottom i- 10 markets stood 
at 20.60 cents per pound, compared with 
20.75 cents yesterday and 18.02 cents a 
year ago. 


was 


Trade 


Wool. 

At the Boston wool market a number | 
of sales of fine amd 15 blood territory 
wools have been closed on fair sized 
quantities including original bad Mon- 
tanas as well as graded fine French 
combing and 13 blood, 58's, 60’s strictly 
combing. ’ 

Prices on the graded stock were 
within ranges recently quoted. Original 
bag Montana wools brought from $1 to 
$1.05 on an estimated clean basis, the 
top figure having been made on the 
choice lots that consisted almost entir ely 
of good combing staple. Top makers 
have been the heaviest buyers of fine 
western grown wools during the last 
few days, 

Sutter. 

Market ruled firm at 33 cent advance. 
Trading continued active although vol- 
ume not as large as yesterday. Short 
held 92 score sold at 43% cents. Medium 
grades steady and undergrades firm. 
Car market steady to firm under fair 
demand and light offerings. Wholesale 
prices of fresh creamery butter at New 
Fork wer re: 93 score, 441% cents; 92 score, 


| California, Salmon Tints, 





| Lettuce: 


| Massachusetts, 


| Potatoes: 


| afew choice at $18. 


Exports from August | was fair. 


231,763, compared with | 





Octobers on the | 
declined 18 | 
| day’s top of $10.85 was paid for se- 


| weighing 
| sows advanced 


| Desirable 
| bulked at $10.50@10.75, 220 to 250 


411;cents; 89 score, 405 cents; 88 score, 
3913 cents; 87 score, 39 cents. 
Cheese. 

The New York cheese market ruled 
fir mon all styles. Trading was con- 
fined to small lots. Dealers holding closely 
to asking prices. 

Wholesale prices of No, 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
2544@2615 cents; Single Daisies, 26 
cents; Young Americas, 26 cents, 

Fruits amd Vegetables. 

Cantaloupes weak in New York City, 
most stock fair to ordinary quality. 
Peaches slightly weaker. Lettuce weak. 
Pears steady. Sweet potatoes slightly 
weaker, Potatoes slightly stronger. 
Onions about steady. Peas slightly 
weaker, 
Cantaloupes: 

Delaware, 

45s 


East Shore, Maryland, and 
Various Varieties, eee os 
$.50@1.00 


! Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards flats 12s 


and lds . .. $.90@.1.00 


standards 36s and 
$1.75@2.25 


45s 


| New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats 12s 


and 15s fair 
California, Honey 


....$.50@.85 

” Dews, standard crates. 
$1.50@ 2.00 
Arizona, Honey Dews, standard crates, fair. 
$1.00@1.50 
Balls, standards 36s and 
.50@ 4.00 
Yor k, ’ Big Boston Type, 2- 
$.35@.75 


California, Honey 
458 . 
New 
dozen crates a 
California, Icebergs Type, 4 -5 dozen er ates 
ordinary, best $3.00@3.: 50 
Colora ado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 

ary, best. $2.50@3.00 

: New York, “Orange County, Yellows, 

tked, per 100° pounds $1. 75@2.00 
New York, Canastota Sevtion, Yellows, 
sacked, per 100 pounds $2.00@ 2.10 
Yellows, sacked, per 100 
$2.00@2.15 
— 100 


pounds je! ean 
Indiana, White, boilers, 
pounds, few sales fancy 2.60 
Peaches: Delaware, Elbertas, ea to 
large, six-basket carriers... .$1.50@@2.25 
New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to large, 
six basket carriers . $1.50 2.50 
New Jersey, Hileyws and Bells, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers $1.25@2.00 
Pears: New York, Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets : ; . $1.50 @2.00 
New York, Clapp” Favorites, barrels. 
$4.50 


sacked, 


@5.00 


| Peas: New York, Telephones, bushels. 


$1.50@2.00 
... $4.00@ 4.50 
$4.50@ 5.00 
bulk, per 
...$3:15@3.25 

Cc obblers, 150- -pound sacks. 
$2.75@3.00 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 

2.70@)2.90 
North Carolina, Yellows, 
barrels .. ‘ .. $3.00 @ 3.50 
East Shore, Vi irgi inia, "barrels. . $3.50@ 4.00 

Maryland, Yellows bushel hampers. 
Si. 1213 

Yams, bushel hampers. 


Meat. 


“alifornia, large crates.... 
Colorado, large crates ....... 
Long Island, Cobblers, 
180 pounds 
New Jersey, 


Sweet Potatoes: 


€@1.15 
New Jersey, 


$1.50@2.00 | 


Under fairly 
slow demand the New York wholesale 
market on steers was barely steady. 
The cow market was steady with moder- 
ate supply. Supply of Kosher chucks 
and plates was light to liberal, the mar- 
ket steady to $1 lower at $13@17 with 
Hinds and ribs were 
in liberal supply and the market barely 
steady at $23 @ 29, some choice bring- 
ing $30@32. With a light supply of 


veal carcasses amd liberal supply of calf | 


carcasses the market was steady on 
choice veal, other grades being $1@2 
lower. Demand _ was draggy. Lamb 
supplies were liberal, the market mostly 
steady to $1 lower. Mutton was in mod- 


| erate supply, the market mostly steady. 


Under light supply the pork market was 
mostly steady. With the exception of 
steers and veal, demand for all classes 
Livestock. 

Receipts were estimated at 11,000 
cattle, 3,000 calves, 28,000 hogs and 


| 20,000 sheep. 


The hog market closed weak at early 
prices. Pigs suffered a sharp decline in 
the closing session, with numerous sales 
at $1 under Wednesday’s average. The 
lected 195-poumd averages. Butchers 
230 pounds up and packing 
15@2ic, most of the 
advance being on better grade butchers. 
160 to 200 pound averages 


pounds $9.75 @ 1 0.40, 260 to 300 pounds 
; $9.15@9.85. Bulk of packing sows 
cashed at $7.90 @8.25. Most sales of 
pigs were made at $8.50@9.25. Ship- 
pers took 6,500, and the estimated hold- 
over was 10,000. 

With relatively light supplies, fed 
steers and yearlings were fully steady. 
She stock was steady to weak. Finished 
South Dakota yearlings scaling 1,198 
pounds topped the market at $14.65, 
while 70 head averaging 997 pounds 
made $14.40. M1 9st fed steers cashed at 
$11.50@13.50. Stockers and teeders 
were firm, selling mostly at $7.25@8.25. 
Bulls were weak to 25 cents lower, most 
sausage bulls selling at $6.50 downward 
to $6. Vealers were 25@50 cents 
lower, trade to big killers being largely 
at $14@14.50 with sorting close Out- 
siders paid upward to $15. 

Fat lambs closed steady to 25 cents 
lower. Bulk of good to choice range 
| lambs realized $4¥3.50@13.75 with a few 
| good lambs downward to $13.25. Bulk 
of natives sold at $13. Light and me- 
dium weight feeding lambs brought 
| ee 15. Sheep were steady, fat 
| ewes selling at $6@7.25. Thursday’s 


431% cents; 91 score, 43 cents; 90 scor e, closing quotations follow. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Steers, medium amd common (all weiphts).. 
Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium. 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weighgs ), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 
good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice,.... 
and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium. 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium 
Packing sows, rowgh and smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs,), medium, 

(Boft or oily 


Ibs, 


down). 


All weights (cull ‘and common)... plate aad y 


. 


Ewes, common to choice 


@eeding Jamhs. range Be asa to choice......s0000 


down), good and aimice.. 


good and choice. 
hogs and roasting pies sroee irom above quotations.) 


She 
Seni sheep and lambs: Lambs, ened yo choice * 


Cattie, 


Kansas City 
$10.35 $14.40 


Chicago 
$11.00@$14.65 * 
10.75@ 1440 

-75@ 11.50 
>-75@ 10.25 
5.40@ 6,75 


E 5.00@ 
-00@ 15.00 


1100@ 


8.50@ 9.75 
5.50@ 8,75 


-75@ 10.00 
-40@ 10.75 
5O@ 10.85 
81904 10.70 
7. 40@ 8.50 
8S.00@ 9,50 


8.50@ 
9.50@ 
10.10@ 
10.10@ 
7.35@ 
9.50@ 


12.25@ 
8.00@ 
4.50@ 


teeeeeeee 


seteeeeee 
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® Dairy Products 
~ || Arreement Reached 


For Enforcing Law — 
On Milk From Canada - 


Temporary Permits Are Be 
ing Issued Until Appro- 
priations Are Avail- 3 


‘ able. 


The Canadian Government has as 
sumed responsibility for the compliance 
of milk and cream shippers with the 
regulations of the United States Federal 





liberal supplies and a_| 


milk import act and shipments~ztre pre 
ceeding regularly under temporary pet» 
mits until am appropriation is made 
available for enforcement of the act by 
United States officials, according to a 
statement just issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, to which the 
enforcement of the act has been dele- 
gated. 

The full 
lows: 

Shipments of milk and cream from 
Canada to the United States are pro 
ceeding regularly under temporary pet- 
mits in compliance with the Federal im- 
port milk act passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, to promote the dairy 
industry of the United States amd pro- 
tect public health in this country. While 
funds are not yet available for. the en- 
forcement of the act, an understanding 
has been arrived at between the- Ca- 
nadian and United States authorities for 
the continued shipment of Canadiangnilk 
and cream with the Canadian Govern- 
ment assuming full responsibility for 
compliance with the provisions © of the 
act. The only period during which there 
was a complete embargo was from 
March 27 to May 6, 1927, a period dur- 
ing which, however, the Canadian out- 
put was seasonally heavy. Notwith- 
standing this interruption of the trade, 
the total imports from January to July 
were probably slightly heavier than in 
the seven months of last year, and 
would otherwise have considerably ex- 
ceeded those of recent years. 


text of the statement fol- 


Exports Are Increasing. 


Exports of Canadian cream to the 
United States have been increasingly 
heavy in recerm: years, amounting in the 
year ending Derch 31, 1925, to 3,384,186 
| gallons, im 1 ‘@B5-26 to 4,120,181 gallons, 
and in 1926-*27 to 4,496,528 gallons. The 
export value of the 1926-27 shipments 
was $7,750,233. ’ 

Shipments from the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec during the sever: months 
January to July of the last three years 
were 1,055,161 gallons in 1925,- 1,062,- 
156 gallons in 1926, and* 1,096,798 gal- 
| lons in 1927 It is estimated that no 
less than 22 carloads of Eastern Town- 
ships’ cream (constituting about. one- 
half of the total Canadian shipments) 
| cross the border into the United. States 
| every day. These comprise about 6,- 
600 cans each °weighing 80 pownds and 
| of a standard basis of 40 per cent butter 
| fat. Heavy shipments by motor truck 
| and railway express are now being regu- 
lalg maintained. It was stated at the 
time of the report that this method of 
disposing of cream netted the Eastern 
Township farmer the equivalent of 10 
cents per pound of butter. - 


Temporary Permits. , 

The temporary permits for shipment 
are to be valid only until such time as 
funds are available to the United States 
Government for ascertainig that the pro- 
visions of the act have been’ complied 
with, whereupon notice will be given to 
holders of temporary permits of the nec- 
essity for submitting proof precedent to 
the issuance of permanent ~ permits, 
Meanwhile, the Canadian Gowernment 
' has agreed to assume full responsibility 
for the condition of Canadian dairies and 
the cleanliness of the Canadian. product, 


UNITED STATES ! 
LINES IS FAMOUS 


HEN you have paid for your 

passage, you have paid for all 
your meals on United States Lines, 
ships. The bugle blows and you step 
into a Gining room such as the one 
on the S. S. George Washington pic 
tured above; youenjoy a erm 
than you've tasted for a long timy 
aship or ashore. 

When you step off the gangplank 
and look back on the fun, comfory 
and service you've had om board; 
you'll decide to travel on American 
ships every timé. 

Make reservations for the follow 
ing sailings: - S. Leviathan, Septeny 
ber 10th, S. § —— Washington, 
September 13th, S. S. President Roses 
velr, September 20th, S. S. Leviatha 
October Ist, and§. §. President Hari 
ing, October 5th. 


~ W RITE FOR NEW BOOKLET ON 
{ TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your Local agentnow for reserwations 
Biv New York to Cobh (Queenstown 
ymoutlz, Cherbourg, Southampton 


Bremen, or write— 


United — 
‘| States Lineal 7 


Stoneleigh Court Bldg. 
1027 Conn. Washineton, 
Ave. D. q 
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-Railroads: 


Teniative Valuation 
Of Chicago & Alton 
Defended in Brief 


Attorneys for I. C. C. Reply 
to Objections to Methods 
of Handling Depre- 


ciation. 


In a brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in support of its 
tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, Valua- 
tion Docket No. 851, attorneys for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, John 
C. Donnally and Lucian Jordan, take oc- 
casion to reply to objections made by 
this railroad, as well as others in other 
cases, to the Commission’s methods of 
handling depreciation in its valuation re- 
ports. 

The Commission’s attorneys deny the 
contention of the carrier that the Com- 
mission has deducted depreciation from 
its’ value, stating that the depreciation 
deduction is made from the cost of re- 
production new. 

Positions Are Outlined. 

“On depreciation the witness for the 
carrier, and now the carrier itself,” the 
brief says, “take positions which we 
are sure are fairly stated as follows: 
(1) On valuation date there was neg- 
lected or deferred maintenance of the 
property; (2) on the contrary, the rail- 
road was well maintained; (3) it func- 
tioned no less efficiently and economi- 
cally, considered as a whole, than a new 
road; (4) therefore, the railroad as a 
whole was of a value not less than that 
of a new road. 

The important conclusion to which all 
of these convictions led the carrier is 
this—that there was no properly de- 
ductible depreciation. 

Depreciation Defined. 

““When Section 19a (of the Interstate 
Commerce Act) was enacted the term 
‘depreciation’ in connection with valua- 
tion had acquired a Well-defined and well- 
understood meaning. In the section men- 
tioned Congress laid upon the Commis- 
sion the duty of ascertaining and re- 
porting the cost of reproduction new 
and cost of reproduction less depreciation 
of common-carrier property. The 
method which the Commission approved 
results in a statement of an estimate 
as to the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation, as those words had come to 
be accepted. That is, the Commission 
reports an estimate, an estimate relative 
to cost. In no sense does the Commis- 
sion depreciate value. So that when 
the carrier argues in terms of value, 
it has strayed from the issue. 

*‘The Commission encountered 
matter of depreciation at*‘the very 
threshold of its valuation work. The 
position now taken by this carrier, as 
outlined above, was taken by the carrier 
in the first valuation case which was the 
subject of a reported opinion of the 
Comnission. 

The issue was thoroughly treated to 
the extent of five pages in the printed 
volume. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court, pointing the way to the conclu- 
sion reached by the Commission, are 
cited and analyzed. 

It would appear out of place for us 
at this late day to do more than cite 
in this connection Texas Midland, 75 
I. C. C., pages 47-52, to point out that 
it unescapably defeats the contention of 
the carrier, and to say that the doc- 
trines on depreciation there so force- 
fully enunciated have been expressly 
affirmed many time since. 

“The fundamental misconception 
the carrier referred to above concerning 
just what the Commission has done is 


this 


of 


illustrated in the first paragraph on page | 


13 of its brief, where it is said in effect 


that the reproduction new prices are re- | 


duced 25 per cent and the result is pre- 
erties. The carrier has failed to under- 
stand thi. the result 
cost of reproduction less depreciation of 
the property; that it 
any sense as the value but merely as evi- 
dence concerning value.” 


Power Development 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
being asked merely for protection while 
the corporation would make the investi- 
gations and gather the technical infor- 


mation necessary to such a development. | 


A letter from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Company, challenging the author- 
ity of the Federal Power Commission 


to disturb the company’s rights to use | 


the water of the Potomac River for canal 
purposes, was read at the hearing. 

Opposition to the granting of the per- 
mit was made by the Great Falls Power 
Company on the grounds that it 
rights to use the water for power 
poses at the Great Fails site. 

The Potomac Electric Power Company 
filed a statement asking the Commission 
to compel the applicant to show the ne- 
cessity for such development and to prove 
any claims to added public convenience 
that might result. There would be dupli- 
cation of effort and investment with no 
benefit .to the residents of the District 
of Columbia, were the application 
granted, the company contended. Ex- 
perience of the Potomac Electric Power 
Company had indicated that it was 
cheaper to manufacture electricity by 
steam than to derive it from 
power, it was said. 


pur- 


A number of nature conservation or- | 


ganizations filed objections to the grant- 
ing of the permit with the chairman. 
The Maryland Federation of Labor stated 
that it was in favor of developing the 
power on the Potomac at Great Falls 
but was opposed to the placing of the de- 
velopment in the hands of private busi- 
ness. 

The Commission stated that the 
poration would be given a chance to an- 
swer “the objections “before the hearings 
were closed, 


cor- 


| ation of equipment; 


“+ presented as the | 


is not presented in j . ‘ mae 
P | ing Secretary of War, 


had | 


| Pullman Company Year’s 
Receipts $83,191,087 


Revenues of the Pullman Company in 
1926 from sleeping car operations 
amounted to $81,834,317, according to 
an abstract of the company’s report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
just made public by the Commission as 
a part of its preliminary abstract of 
statistics of common carriers for the 
year. The company also had $1,356,770 
of revenues from auxiliary operations. 

Its operating expenses were $69,402,- 


307 and after payment of taxes the com- | 


pany had an operating income of $9,564,- 


836. Net income, after receipt of income | 


from securities held, etc., amounted to 
$14,124,734. 

The full text of the Commission's 
abstract of the report of this com- 
pany will be published in the issue 
of August 27. 


Pere Marquette Files 


Exceptions to Report | 


Examiner Said to Have Erred 
In Proposing Denial of 
Stock Dividend. 


Counsel for the Pere 3 
way have filed, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a statement of ex- 
ceptions to the report proposed by the 
Commission’s Examiner, A. C. Devoe, in 
Finance Docket No. 6363, recommend- 
ing that the Commission deny its ap- 
plication for authority to issue $9,009,- 
200 of common stock as a 20 per cent 
stock dividend. 

The examiner erred, the statement 
says, in holding that the amount needed 


by applicant for working capital was | 


$3,661,779.38 for cash and $3,384,549.27 


for materials and supplies, making a to- | 
tal of $7,046,328.65 as a maximum, in- | 


stead of $4,396,562.90 for cash and $3,- 
703,742.86 for materials and supplies, 
making a_ total 
claimed by applicant. 


It is also stated that he erred in hold- 
ing that there should be included in the 
capital liabilities of the company $17,- 
072,000 of first mortgage bonds not 


outstanding, of which $14,204,000 are | 
held by the company in its treasury and ; 
$2,868,000 have not yet been authenti- | 


cated and delivered. 
Surplus Claimed to Be Adequate. 


Other exceptions noted are that the | 


Examiner should have included in the 
capitalizable assets of the company $10,- 
680,170.98, representing the amount of 
unadjusted credits for accrued depreci- 
that he erred in 
holding that the excess of capitalizable 
assets of the applicant over its capi- 
talization and the amount of the sur- 
plus represented by capitalizable assets 
was only $6,844,561.31, and that the 
amount of the invested surplus of the 
applicant was insufficient to justify dis- 


tributing all or any part of it to stock- | 


holders as a stock dividend. 


Floating of Timber 
Autienioaill at Night 


Lumber Companion to Maintain | 


Channel in Rainy River 
Only in Day Time. 


An application requesting a revision of 
regulations governing the floating of 
loose tmber, logs and sack rafts of tim- 
ber and logs on a portion of Rainy River, 
Minn., and two applications for approval 
of plans for reconstruction of bridges, 
retary of War, Col. 
partment of War. 

The full 


lows: 


text of the statement fol- 
MacNider, the Act- 
upon recommenda- 


tion of the Chief of Engineers, has ap- 


Colonel Hanford 


| proved the foliowing: 


1. Application of 


construction of a bridge over bayou 


2. Application 


; ern Railway Company of Montreal, Can- 


| ada, for the reconstruction of a bridge 


over the Warroad River at Warroad, 


Minn. 

3. A revision of the regulations gov- 
| erning the floating of loose timber, logs, 
and sack rafts of timber and logs on the 
portion of Rainy River, Minn., within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Regu- 
lations dated February 24, 1905, require 


that a sufficient channel for steamboats | 


be maintained at all times. 

| The revised regulations require that 

| the channel be maintained only between 
7:00 a. m. and 11:00 p. m., thus allow- 
ing the lumber companies to float logs 
without restriction during the night 

| when there is practically no navigation 
on the river. A strict enforcement of 
the old regulations would entail exces- 
sive costs to the lumber companies. 


Marquette Rail- | 


of $8,100,305.76 as | 





the Louisville and ; 
| Nashville Railway Company for the re- 
On Potomac Opposed | Sara, about 5% miles north of the city 
| of Mobile, Ala. 

of the Canadian North- | 





| 
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Public Utilities 


Valuations 


Financial Indicators of Fe Federal R Reserve System 


TOTAL ‘Bus DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS 


jens 1} 1} an 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS - FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


fe 
> a ES a ae 
Seren A, maWEr* 


rs AND DISCOUNTS SECURED BY BONDS-STOCKS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Ly 
mete is 


[FEB | MAR] APR [May | JuNe|uuty | AUG |sePT] oct | Nov | DEC] 


LOANS AND ae ALL OTHERS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Four of the 10 charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve . Banks 


as reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of August 17. The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


LvAN | Fee] MAR] APR | MAY [JUNE] JULY | AuG | sePT] oct | NOV | DEC | 


and investment of member banks in the system. 


Authority to Abandon Part of Lines Is 
Given W yoming and Missouri River Railway 


Road May Be Sold for Continued Operation Or Salvaged, 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules. 


The Wyoming & Missouri River 
Railway has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon its line of railroad in 
Butts County, S. Dak. and Crook 
County, Wyo. on condition that the 
company shall sell its line within 
30 days to any person or persons 
desiring to purchase it for continued 
operation at not less than the fair’ 
net salvage value. The text of the 
report by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 52038, dated August 10, 
was begun in the issue of August 
25 and concludes as foliows: 

The trustees of the Kemmeier estate 
doubt their power to advance out of 
trust funds further sums required to re- 


have been approved by the Acting Sec | store deficits sustained by the applicant 


Hanford MacNider, | 
| it was announced August 25 by the De- | 
sented as the value of the carrier’s prop- | 


and otherwise needed to support opera- 
tion of the line. 


local. The number of passengers trans- 
ported decreased from 2,410 in 1920, to 
1,037 in 1924. Further decreases in 1925 
and 1926 are indicated by the recession 
of passenger revenues in those years. 

In Public-Convenience Application of 
W. & M. R. Ry., supra, we said, at 
page 122: 

While successive operating deficits sus- 
tained by the old company in recent 
years throw doubt on the ability of the 
applicant to operate the line successfully, 
it appears that the territory served is not 
fully developed and that some growth in 
traffic is expected. The present record 
would hardly justify the construction of 
the line as an initial enterprise. * * * 
It is possible that with the cooperation 
of the communities served the new man- 
agement may be able to effect economies 
in operation and develop additional traf- 
fic which will make the property self- 
sustaining. 

The hope has not been realized. Since 
1919 shippers of livestock originating in 
territory tributary to Aladdin have been 
driving their animals to Moorcroft and 
Upton, partly because of greater ease in 
reaching those points and partly because 
of the practice which has been adopted 
by the purchasers of the livestock of 
ordering it concentrated at those points 
for shipment. The bulk of staples and 


other merchandise consumed in the terri- | 





tory is handled by consignees from 


Spearfish and Deadwood by motor truck, 
a practice encouraged by South Dakota 


wholesale merchants and condoned, in 
some part by the infrequency of freight 
service from Belle Fourche to Alladdin. 
Increasing use of trucks is also included 
among reasons assigned for the reduced 
volume of forest products moving over 
the line, and the price paid for wheat ap- 
pears to be a factor in determining the 
point of delivery by the farmer. It is no 
answer that solicitation in recent years 
may not have been particularly aggres- 
sive. People representing themselves to 
be dependent upon the service performed 
by a railroad can not reasonably expect 
or demand special requests or induce- 
ments to use that railroad. 


Increase of 136 Per Cent 


.__. | Needed to “Break Even” 
All passenger traffic over the line is | 


Divisions now accorded to the appli- 
cant are: St. Paul and Chicago, 13 per 
cent; Sioux City and Omaha, 18 per 
cent; and Deadwood and Rapid City 50 
per cent. In addition, the applicant re- 
ceives arbitraries, expressed in cents per 
100 pounds, on gasoline and oil. These 
arbitraries decreased from 18% cents in 
1920 to 15% cents in 1923 and 1924. 
The protestants contend that the rates 
and divisions received by the applicant 
are not fair, and that the establishment 
of higher rates and divisions, which 
would still be reasonable, would enable 
the applicant to operate its line at a 
profit. In general the plan proposed by 
the protestants contemplates an increase 
of approximately 5 cents per 100 pounds 
on miscellaneous carload traffic and on 
cattle and hogs from Aladdin to South 
Omaha, 10% cents on cattle and 3% 
cents on hogs to Chicago, and 6 cents on 
wheat to Omaha and Chicago, all of 
which is to accrue to the applicant, and 
increase in the divisions accruing to the 
applicant to 25 per cent. It is also pro- 
posed to increase class rates 15 cents 
per 100 pounds between Chicago-Mis- 
souri River territory and Aladdin, and to 
reduce rates on forest products in order 
to stimulate that traffic. On the bases 
stated above a witness estimated that 
the reyenues of the applicant would 
practically be doubled. 

At the hearing in the abandonment 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Delaware, 
July 


water 


1927 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment ...... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
A ee as chaaeaae hie 
Net after taxes 2S, “ete. i 
Net after rents .... 
Average miles operated . 
Operating ratio .ccccccesecs 


4,677,542 
1,271,414 
6,789,109 
711,027 
999,355 
2,562,633 
4,636,113 
2,152,996 
650,042 
502,245 
1,523,004 
999.56 
68.3 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
7 Months 
1926 
36,043,610 
7,520,637 
49,421,327 
4,689,914 | 
9,491,166 
18,771,105 
35,474,267 
13,947,060 
4,360,294 
9,579,323 
9,905,875 
994.75 
418 


1927 
35,408,613 
7,407,727 
48,527,516 
4,845,400 
8,638,617 
19,307,689 
35,352,243 
13,175,173 
4,210,294 
8,959,831 
9,068,005 
999.56 

72.9 


1926 
5,712,297 
1,325,327 
7,892,669 

915,730 
424,560 
2,609,663 
5,324,038 
2,568,631 
710,042 
1,858,133 
1,907,306 
999.56 

67.5 


y 


- 1927 
9,789,333 
778,202 
10,996,032 
1,622,819 
2,441,385 
2,871,492 
7,362,335 
3,633,697 
714,206 
2,917,020 
3,095,914 
2,702.31 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
July 7 Months 
1926 

65,707,662 
5,201,604 
74,074,534 
10,622,813 
18,430,231 
20,405,228 
52,237,058 
21,837,476 
4,104,608 
17,718,868 
19,346,674 
2,656.05 
70.5 


1926 
10,530,551 
780,719 
11,821,042 
1,664,571 
2,555,955 
3,033,903 
7,662,665 
4,158,377 
758,911 
3,397,466 
8,598,572 
2,700.48 

64.8 


1927 
69,803,591 
5,080,547 
77,975,329 
11,557,171 
17,918,311 
20,624,404 
53,163,205 
24,812,124 
4,964,352 
19,828,719 
20,964,166 
2,657.92 


67.0 68.2 


BILLS BOUGHT IN OPEN MARKET 
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TIME DEPOSITS 


proceeding the general manager of the 
applicant estimated that it would be 
necessary to increase its revenues at 
least 50 per cent to make it self-support- 
ing, but at the hearing in our investiga- 
tion he testified that on the basis of 1926 
operations it would be necessary to in- 
crease freight revenues 136 per cent in 
order to enable the applicant to “break 
even.” This latter estimate appears to 
be substantially correct. The total op- 
erating revenues of the applicant for 
that year were $10,525.85, and its rev- 
enues from freight were $8,150.25, 
which doubled would amount to $16,- 


300.50. Adding other revenues to this 
amount would make the total operating 
revenues for that year $18,676.10. Op- 
erating expenses for 1926 amounted to 
$12,184.07, which included only $4,- 
347.03 for maintenance of road and 
equipment, leaving deferred mainte- 
nance, on basis of the average stated 
above, of $8,739.14. Adding this de- 
ferred maintenance to the operating ex- 
penses would give a total of $20,923.21, 
and result in a deficit of $2,247.11. 
Apparently this deficit would not include 
interest on the advances made by the 
Aladdin Mercantile Company, which, at 
6 per cent, would amount to approxi- 
mately $1,539, or taxes in the sum of 
$919.58. In 1925 the total operating 
revenues of the applicant were $15,- 
642.08, and its revenues from freight 
were $12,990.97, which doubled would 
amount to $25,981.94. Adding other rev- 
enues to this amount would make the 
total operating revenues for the year 
$28,633.05. Operating expenses amounted 
to $19,243.68 which included $10,869.53 
for maintenance, or $2,216.64 less than 
the average. Adding this last amount 
to operating expenses would give a total 
of $21,459.64, with net income of $7,- 
173.41, not including interest on ad- 
vances or taxes in the sum of $960.10. 

While, on the basis of the figures for 
1925, the applicant could operate its line 
profitably in the event its freight rev- 
enues were doubled, the plan of the pro- 
testants is unduly optimistic. The rec- 
ord indicates that the hauling of grain 
by trucks, and the driving of livestock, 
for long distances is not unusual in the 
territory tributary to the applicant’s line, 
and it may well be doubted that the ship- 
pers would pay the increased rates pro- 
posed. The testimony on that point cer. 
tainly is not convincing. It is clear that 
no further economies in operating can be 
effected. Only four men are regularly 
employed: The general manager, one sec- 
tion foreman, who also serves as fire- 
man on the days when the locomotive is 
operated; one man who serves as en- 
gineer, motorman and machinist, and one 
man who acts as station agent, auditor, 
express messenger and conductor. The 
general manager receives $112.50 per 
month, and the compensations paid the 
others are considerably less than the 
standard railroad wage scales. 

An effort has been made to dispose of 
the applicant’s line to the North Western, 
but the president of that carriev advised 
that inspection of the prcperty developed 
that the North Western could not operate 
it advantageously. 

Upon. the facts presented we are of 
the opinion that no reasonable increase 
in rates and divisions of the applicant 
will enable it to operate profitably, and 
we therefore find that the present and 
future public convenience and. necessity 
permit abandonment by the applicant of 
its line of railroad in Butte County, 8. 
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Reserve Holdings 


Federal Reserve Banks Report Increases 
In Bills, Securities, Deposits and Reserves 


Note Circulation Also Gains Over Preceding Week, With 
Decline in Amounts Due From Foreign Banks. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion, August 24, of Federal Reserve 
Banks, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board August 25, shows increases 
for the week of $34,900,000 in bills and 
securities, of $10,800,000 in member bank 
reserve deposits, of $8,700,000 in cash 
reserves, and of $6,300,000 in Federal 
reserve note circulation, and a decrease 
of $15,400,000 in amounts due from for- 
eign banks. Holdings of discounted bills 
increased $23,700,000, of bills bought in 
open market $7,900,000, and of United 
States securities $3,300,000. 

Discount holdings of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York increased $21,- 
900,000, and of the Dallas bank $2,100,- 
000, while discount holdmgs of the Chi- 
cago bank decreased $2,100,000 and of 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board......... 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks.. 


Total gold reserves 


Reserves other than gold ...ccccccccsccceseees 


Total reserves ..... 
Non-reserve cash . enue 
Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted ....... 


Total bills discounted 


U. S. Government securities: 


BORGES: ccvisses (iveteee $106:650 6066000006000 e6 


fe Eee ee eee TT errr rr 
Certificates of indebtedness .....cececcceeees 


Totai U. S. Government securities.. 


"EOGRS BING: GHA SCCUPIUIED: cicccecccacsceecees 
Due from foreign banks .cccccocscccscccscges 
UROBIBCIOR THOWND 6.0660 csccde ce cswerevsceeece 


Bank premises ... 
All other resources 


WOU DONOGEOD 5655554086066 6b a6 sscicenees 


LIABILITIES: 


F. R. notes in actual circulation. .....cccccesers 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account....secsseees 
REOVORIMIENG 06663 660550 6009660560R0K0es0008 
MN MUS 6 ic icc cesstipbixdsccssrtavescse 
MODES CE DGRIN 60)0.609:4500.546600 064008400805 


BOUR GOBER cibccctedebeasesiineewestes 
Deferred availability items... ccccccccscccccccccs 


Capital paid in 
Surplus . 


Total liabilities 


eeeeeee 

eee eeeeesseeeseee 
eee eee eee eereerseresees 
Seer esesenensese 


eeoerereeeseeeeee 


Bills bought in open market....cececcssccseces 


See eeeeeeeeeeareeessesesees 


Seer eee eee eeseseeseseseees 


Cee eeeeeeseesesseeeeeses 


Cee ee eeeeeeseseseseseeesese 


BU OERE TGGUIGE 6 ..0.6558 560s cetesscicvoeces 


Coe e wee er eeeeeeesesereeeeeee 


Kansas City $1,200,000. Holdings of ac- 
ceptances bought in the open market in- 
creased $5,200,000 at New York and $2,- 
300,000 at San Francisco, and declined 
$2,700,000 at Philadelphia. An increase of 
$25,100,000 in the system’s holdings of 
United States bonds was largely offset 
by decreases of $15,400,000 in holdings 


of Treasury certificates and of $6,500,- 
000 in Treasury notes. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation during the weeek 
were increases of $3,800,000 at Cleveland, 
$2,500,000 at New York, and $1,100,000 
teach at the Boston and Dallas banks. 

Following is the complete statement 
of resources and liabilities of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks combined, as of 
August 24 and August 17, 1927, and Au- 
gust 25, 1926, the figures being in thous- 
ands of dollars: 


8-24-27 


, $1,615,271 
40,689 


8-25-26 
$1,442,912 
55,153 


8-17-27 
$1,636,161 
42,178 


1,498,065 
681,297 
661,244 


1,678,339 
618,127 
706,478 


1,655,960 
643,573 
710,308 


2,840,606 
137,281 


3,002,944 
145,871 


3,009,841 
147,663 


2,977,887 
52,918 


3,148,815 
54,761 


3,157,504 
53,039 


291,408 
279,230 


217,677 
196,480 


220,503 
169,990 


570,638 
254,616 


390,493 
170,952 


414,157 
178,809 


203,557 
89,333 
151,931 


178,443 
95,788 
167,297 


45,632 
216,956 
58,629 


321,217 
3,700 


441,528 
300 


444,821 
320 


Other securities ...6..cc06 Coco cere oereeseees 


1,150,171 
693 
616,510 
59,931 
16,626 


1,003,253 
39,057 
700,966 
59,444 
16,360 


1,038,107 
23,629 
609,876 
59,452 
17,032 
4,874,736 


4,958,639 5,022,656 


1,670,831 1,664,502 1,692,637 
2,305,727 
19,247 
4,935 
23,973 


2,294,893 
21,363 
5,334 
25,379 
2,346,969 
639,320 
130,391 
228,775 
12,699 


5,022,656 


2,203,634 
25,618 
12,436 
16,291 


2,257,979 
561,967 
123,467 
220,310 

18,376 


2,353,882 
561,147 
130,730 
228,775 

13,274 


4,958,639 4,874,736 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined . 6 


78.5% 78.5% 75.4% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents 


162,087 160,540 47,845 


The Board’s statement of condition of reporting member banks in the central 
reserve cities of Chicago and New York follows, with figures in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—52 BANKS 


Loans and investments—Total........ ne 
Loans and discounts—Total......... oben 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 


Other bonds, stocks and securities....... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank.. 


CM ER POUND 5565s cece qann as owanne dee 
Net demand deposits ........... ce tee aie 


Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


All other 


eccces $6,509,566 


ec ccee. 4,695,912 


8-24-27 8-17-27 


$6,551,374 


8-25-26 
$6,191,533 
4,724,819 4,410,854 
35,649 
2,094,149 
2,595,021 
1,826,555 


46,824 
2,059,592 
2,308,938 
1,781,179 

905,138 
876,041 
655,113 

62,424 

4,936,162 
861,545 
15,046 
88,024 
993,314 

92,022 

64,010 

28,012 


- 1,813,654 


889,976 
923,678 
725,901 
54,723 
Beaman 5,121,828 
... 1,006,896 
4,467 

79,279 

1,124,782 

86,652 


886,848 
939,707 
682,306 
54,340 
5,174,597 
1,012,573 
4,467 
90,689 
1,165,229 
67,618 


eeeeee 


55,350 
12,268 


50,200 
36,452 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account....:... 


For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others.... 


On demand .. 
On time 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total... 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. . 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts. 


{nvestments—Total aaetaceck 


U. S. Government securities....... a cad 


Other bonds, stocks and securities... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank......cseeeees 


Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ........ yan 
Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 
Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
BONNE on ei5 i asad Riek Aae daiwa 


se 


Dak., and Crook County, Wyo. Our 
certificate will provide that it shall take 
effect and be in force from and after 30 
days from its date, and that within that 
period the applicant shall sell its railroad 
properties to any person or persons de- 
siring to purchase the same for contin- 
ued operation and offering to pay there- 
for not less than the net fair salvage 
value thereof, but nothing contained in 
this report or the certificate issued herein 


eeeeeseese 


eeeeeeeeeses 


ee eerereeeeeseees 


eeeeeeenee 


eeeeeeces 


1,000,961 
1,246,848 
920,265 


1,022,037 
1,248,136 
918,796 


941,544 
1,072,654 
717,012 


3,168,074 
2,335,079 
832,995 


2,731,210 
2,043,623 
687,587 


3,188,969 


2,371,906 
817,063 


1,852,653 1,853,355 


- 


1,765,854 


a 


1,455,493 
14,106 
769,360 
672,027 


—_—— 


397,160 


1,471,016 
14,012 
783,089 
673,915 


1,394,051 
18,489 
681,485 
699,077 


—_——— 


371,803 


882,339 


175,830 
221,330 


162,970 


163,349 
219,369 


208,454 


ee 


190,698 
18,059 


179,106 
17,674 


179,755 
21,059 


1,281,872 
563,520 
3,013 
139,917 
358,810 
2,975 


1,267,093 
564,961 
3,014 
146,804 
361,954 
6,750 


1,217,478 
520,426 
8,264 
150,772 
362,420 
21,267 
ew 
20,412 

855 


2,645 
330 


4,920 
1,830 


seeeee 


shall be construed to authorize any such 
purchascr to operate the properties with. 
out securing a certificate therefor under 
the provisions of paragraph (18) of sec. 
tion 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Suitable provision will be made for the 
revocation of concurrences and powerg 
of attorney and for the cancellation of 
tariffs. 

An appropriate certificate will be ise 
sued, 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1927 


Deposits 


Deposits, Resources, Loans, and Surplus 


Of National Banks Exceed Those of 1926 


Capital Stock Also Is Larger 


Despite Reduction of Num- 


ber of Institutions in Business. 


National banks of the continental 
United States held $21,775,128,000 in 
deposits of their customers’ money on 
June 30, 1927, the date of the last con- 
dition statement, according to detailed 
figures on results of that bank call, made 
public August 25 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh. 

The total deposits on June 30, 1927, 
were greater by $1,132,859,000 than on 
June 30 of the previous year, the Comp- 
troller reported, despite a reduction in 
the number of banks in actual operation 
from 7,978 to 7,796 in the 12 months. 

The total resources of the national 
banks o nlast June 30 were thegreat- 
est in history, as was announced August 
11, reaching $26,581,943,000. On June 30, 
1926, the total resources were $25,315, 
624,000, the figures showed. 

Loans and discounts of the 7,796 banks 
on June 30, 1926, exceeded by more than 
half a billion dollars the total of those 
items reported by the 7,978 banks on 
corresponding date in 1926. The holdings 
of United States government securities 


on the last call date aggregated $2,596,- 
178,000, as compared with $2,469,468,- 
000 a year earlier, this increase obtain- 
ing, although the reports in each instance 
followed fiscal operations by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury by the same length 
of time. 

In the matter of capital stock paid in, 
the national banks showed $1,474,173,000 
in this item of liability on June 30, com- 
pared with $1,412,872,000 on the same 
date last year, although, as has been 
shown, there were fewer banks in opera- 
tion. 


The combined surplus fund of the 
banks increased, as did the undivided 
profits account. The Comptroller’s fig- 
ures showed a surplus of $1,256,945,000 
on’ last June 30, and $1,198,899,000 on 
June 30, 1926. Undivided profits of the 
banks were reported at $508,421,000, 
while that account for 1926 was shown 
as $477,587,000. 

Following is the abstract of condition 
of all the national banks, compiled by the 
Comptroller, showing the condition on 
the last four call dates, the figures being 


—_—__—+ in thousands of dollars: 
June 30, ’26 Dec. 31, ’26 Mar. 23, ’27 June 30, ’27 


Resources 
Loans and discounts (inc. — 
Overdrafts . ‘ KbVes 
U. S. Gov. securities owned... cvaibes 
Other bonds, stocks, sec., etc., owned 


2,469,268 
3,372,985 


7,978 banks 7,912 banks 7,828 banks 7,796 banks 
—— 417,674 $13,573,275 $13,647,640 $13,955,696 


9,719 9,332 
2,282,571 


3,507,821 


12,662 
2,652,367 
3,671,313 


9,788 
2,596,178 
3,797,040 


Customers’ liability acct. of accept. 


232,460 


255,464 


246,250 


253,131 
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Argentina Is Using 
Foreign Capital to 


Refund Obligations 


Department of Commerce Is- 
sues Bulletin Reviewing 
Changes in Latin Amer- 
ican Budgets. 


Steady dimunition of the public debt 
of the Argentine was shown until 1923, 
along with an increase of domestic obli- 
gations, but since that time the Republic 
has taken advantage of the world-wide 
decline in money rates and used foreign 
capital, according to a recent report on 
the Latin American budgets (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 497), prepared 
by James C, Corliss, of the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Department 
of Commerce, just made public by the 
Department. 

The full text of the report follows: 

In the ll-year period from 1916 to 
1926 the aggregate public debt in- 
creased from 1,758,486,700 to 2,239,- 
947,000 paper pesos, the peak being 
reached in 1926. During this period 
the composition of the debt changed 
considerably. Thus, in 1916 the inter- 
nal funded debt was about 127,000,000 
pesos smaller than the external debt, 
whereas in 1926 it was about 72,000,000 
pesos larger. In the earlier year the 
internal debt constituted only 31.7 per 
cent of the total public debt, as com- 
pared with 42.7 per cent in 1926, hav- 


Foreign Loans 


obligations. As a matter of fact, only 
$5,500,000 was employed for this pur- 
pose; the remaining $14,500,000 was used 
for the payment of obligations of this 
amount contracted in 1921 by the State 
railways for the acquisition of railway 
material. Since the indebtedness of the 
State railways is not considered in this 
survey, only the $5,500,000 (about 13,- 
000,000 pesos) devoted to funding of the 
floating obligations is of concern here. 

Since the total diminution in the float- 
ing debt during the year amounted to 
more than 88,000,000 pesos, it is clear 
that in addition to the 13,000,000 pesos 
mentioned there must have been pay- 
ments totaling 75,000,000, only part of 
which, so far as the data available would 
show, could have been covered by_the in- 
crease in the internal funded debt. 

Debt Consolidation Policy. 

The whole debt-consolidation policy has 
not been without criticism in some quar- 
ters, and upon several occasions the Ar- 
gentine press has suggested that the 
policy is costing the Government more 
than did the previous custom of renew- 
ing short-term loans in the local market. 
It has been urged, i.1 support of this con- 
tention, that whereas rency-als might be 
effected locally -t rates of interest vary- 
ing between 4% and 5 per cent per an- 
num, the long-term loans placed in the 
United States have cost at least 7 per 
cent, when the initial discount and the 
sums required to set aside for interest 


and sinking-fund payments are taken 


into consideration. It is generally felt, 
however, that “he consolidation program 
has placed Argentine pubiic finance upon 
a firmer basis and that the enhanced 
credit standing of the nation in the fu- 
ture will prove the policy justified. 

The movement of the Argentine na- 
tional debt during recent years is indi- 
cated in the following table: 
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Rediscounts 


|| Foreign Bachangs | 


thy delegraph.§ 
York, August 25,— The Federal 


Reserve Fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


New 


August 25, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise tmported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certity to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 
rencies are shown below: 


14071 
1392 
-007242 
.029629 
.2678 
4.8612 
025186 
0392 
.2380 
18075 
.4007 
1745 
0544 
.2599 
1121 
0495 
.006171 
-1684 
.2684 
.1928 
017594 


ischilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka). . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary er 
Italy (lira) oa'en 
Norway (krone). 
Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo 
Rumania (leu).... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shangha) tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsinor Peiyang _— 
China (Yuan dollar) ‘ 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 


6267 
.6228 
-6021 
5842 
-4807 
4321 
4292 
4258 
3614 
A735 
-0598 


-998000 
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| Directors. Are Named 
For Charlotte Bank 
Of Reserve System 


Hugh Leach Is Selected to 


Be Managing Direc- 
tor of New Insti- 
tution. 


Hugh Leach, auditor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, has been 
named managing director of the branch 
of the Richmond bank recently author- 
ized and soon to be established at Char- 
lotte, N. C., according to an announce- 
ment ‘by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which also included the names of other 
members of the branch bank directorate. 
Of the seven directors, four were ap- 
pointed by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond and three by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Following is the full text of the 


| Board’s announcement: 


The Federal Reserve Board has an- 


nounced the names of the directors ap- | 


pointed for the branch of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Richmond soon to be |} 
established at Charlotte, North Carolina, | 


as follows: 

Appointed by the Federal 
aging director; W. H. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; W. J. Roddey, sr., Columbia, S. C.; 
Robert Gage, Chester, S. C. 

Appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board: John L. Morehead, Charlotte, N. 
C.; Charles A. Cannon, Concord, N. C.; 


| 


Reserve 
Bank: of Richmond: Hugh Leach, man- 
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Finance 


for a large rice crop, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by its Tokyo office, 
the Department has just announced. 

The full text of the statément follows: 

The general tone of business through 
Japan is more optimistic. The uncer- 
tainty of the financial situation and con- 
tinued depression in her basic indus- 
tries prevent any great improvement in 
trading conditions. Silk prices are still 
low and filatures are operating at a loss. 
Measures for relief of the silk industry 
are being considered but no definite 


| remedial action is expeeted*before con- 


vening of the Diet next January. 

Prospects are favorable for a large 
rice crop, it is disclosed, and crop condi- 
tions generally appear favorable. The 
cotton industry continues depressed be- 
cause of low exports and increasing 
stocks of yarns and textiles. However, 
high cotton prices still prevail and as 
raw stocks were purchased at times of 
lower prices, operation of spinners is 
proving more profitable. 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord &4 Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 


John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C. 
ing risen about 400,000,000 pesos dur- ohn aw, Sp g 


ing the interim. Except in the years 
1918 and 1919, the internal debt has 
shown a constantly increasing trend. 
During the period from 1916 to 1922 
the external debt declined from 684,- 
722,500 to 535,734,700 pesos. Since 
1922, however, it has iccreased by 349,- 
770,300 pesos, so that on December 31, 
1926, it stood at 885,505,000 pesos, or 
about 201,000,000 pesos more than at 
the end of 1916. It will be observed 
that the external debt has risen sharply 
in each of the last three years. 
Variations in Floating Debt. 
The floating debt has shown wide va- 
riations. From 1916 to 1922 ,this debt 
rose from 515,787,000 pesos to 892,824,- 
000 pesos. Since then it has dropped to 
approximately 397,000,000 pesosos, hav- 
ing registered a decline of 18,179,000 
pesos in 1923, 127,883,000 in 1924, 261,- 
615,000 in 1925, and of 88,138,000 in 
1926. During each year in the period 
from 1918 to 1923 the floating debt ex- 
ceeded the external as well as the in- 
ternal funded debt, and, on the average, 
constituted about 37.47 per cent of the 
total debt, whereas at the close of 1926 
it formed only 17.7 per cent of the total. 
These changes in the composition of 
the debt are due largely to the condi- 
tions of the international money mar- 
kets in the years subsequent to the war, 
when the demand for capital was far 
greater than the supply. During this 


Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
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The Parmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 


& Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice Presiden 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


Total public 
debt Floating debt 
Paper pesos Paper pesos 
1,758,486,700 515,787,000 
-. 1,980,694,500 627,489,000 
- 2,025,402,700 711,255,000 
. 2,019,834,800 734,589,000 
- 1,989,775,700 682,274,000 
. 2,022,987,400 745,261,000 
+. 2,187,710,000  892,824,0001926.. 


Banking house, furn. and fixtures... 
Other real estate owned 
Lawful res. with Federal res. banks 
Items with Federal reserve banks in 
process of collection 
Cash in vault 
Amount due from national banks... 
Amount due from other banks, bank- 
ers and trust companies 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Checks on other banks in same place 
Outside checks and other cash items 
Redemption fund and due from Treas, 
U. S. Gov. securities borrowed 
Bonds and securities, other than U. 
S., borrowed 


Other assets 


632,842 
115,869 
1,381,171 


644,880 
114,108 
1,359,386 


663,959 
117,571 
1,400,317 


680,218 e ° 
115,817 Japanese Financial 
1,406,052 


Situation Unsettled 


9695 
1182 
-1204 
501,409 1.0034 
359,951 


1,080,617 


543,268 
352,709 
1,124,188 


443,145 
373,905 
1,026,760 


496,916 
364,204 
1,044,653 





aieatanitiiiidivasanticrasirees | 
«+++ 2,190,398,700 874,645,000 | 
2,270,394,060 746,812,100 | 
2,228,863,900 


485,197,100 | 
2,239,847,000 397, 1059, 000 


1928.... 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
1924.. 


| business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues. 


Uncertainty in the Japanese financial 
situation prevents any improvement in 
| trading conditions, though the tone of 
' business is better and prospects are good 


eeeers 





400,822 
899,901 
97,179 
69,316 
33,023 
24,442 


423,766 
969,432 
117,264 
72,928 
32,810 
23,787 


393,174 
626,687 
74,304 
47,126 
32,505 
16,986 


426,381 
947,946 
101,574 
39,480 
32,917 
17,721 


eeeeee 


3,173 
213,803 


3,299 
273,561 


4,646 
247,830 


3,826 
242,405 
$25,683,849 $25,699,147 


POGRL sn « eccccecsccs $20,010,004 


Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undiv. profits, les exp. and taxes paid 
Res. for taxes, int., etc., accrued... 
National bank notes outstanding... 
Due to Federal reserve banks 
Amount due to national banks 
Amount due to other banks, bankers 

and trust companies 
Certified checks outstanding....... 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding...... 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits (inc. postal savings) . 
United States deposits 


$26,581,943 


The ELECTRIFICATION Of the 


New -Jndustrial Cfronner 


HEN electricity was first applied as 
a motive power in industry its eco- 
nomical distribution was limited to 
short distances. This confined the 


$1,412,872 
1,198,899 
477,587 
64,618 
651,155 
33,794 
979,814 


$1,410,723 
1,216,979 
477,217 
61,308 
646,449 
38,179 
983,661 


$1,460,491 
1,239,810 
519,670 
70,409 
642,558 
38281 
980,891 


$1,474,173 
1,256,945 
508,421 
70,326 
650,946 
36,379 
976,119 


1,885,848 
217,128 
288,669 

10,778,603 

6,313,809 

144,504 


1,816,955 
219,759 
365,087 

10,768,669 

6,533,442 
138,239 


_ 1,764,982 
200,381 
201,921 

10,430,341 

7,056,467 
241,945 


1,844,439 
223,884 
315,106 

10,923,729 

7,315,624 

139,843 


could. The solution was found by bringing a number 
of such electric service companies under the control 
and direction of a public utility investment company. 


Total deposits 

U. S. Gov. securities borrowed 

Bonds and securities, other than U. 
S., borrowed 

Agreements to repurchase U. S. 
Gov. or other securities sold 

Bills payable (inc. all obligations 
representing borrowed 
other than rediscounts) 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Acceptances of other banks and for- 
eign bills of exchange or drafts 
sold with indorsement 

Letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks outstanding 

Acceptances executed for customers 
and to furnish dollar exchange 
less those purchased or discounted’ 

Acceptances executed by other banks 

Liabilities other than stated above 


Total 3... 


Tax Reduction Is 
Declared Probable 


Chairman of House Ways and 
Means Committee Calls Ses- 
sion to Discuss Matter. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

Last year the expenditures made by 
Congress were actually less than the 
amount estimated by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This year there is every rea- 


son to believe that they will be consid- | 


erably more than those of last season, 
as the Budget Director is unable to esti- 
mate for items which Congress has not 
yet authorized, but which it is probable 
will be authorized in considerable 
amounts at the next session and appro- 
priations made pursuant to the authori- 
zation. However, I had taken all these 
matters into consideration when I made 
my former statement and I think that 
a substantial reduction in taxes is prac- 
tical. The revenue bill will probably be 
the first matter to be taken up and Con- 
‘ gress should adjust its appropriations 
to the amount of the revenues which 
can reasonably be anticipated, and a 
deficit by all means ought to be avoided. 

In reducing taxes, I think that the 
matter of the income taxes of corpora- 
tions ought to be first taken up, as cor- 
porations have not received the reduc- 
tions which have been granted to all 
other lines. After such reductions as are 


practical have been made, in the cor- 
poration taxes I am inclined to think that 
the reduction in certain brackets of the 
income tax ought to be taken up, and it 
may be possible to consider some other 
matters, but every one expects appropria- 


tions made necessary by the Mississippi | 
flood and it is likely that large appro- 


priations will be made for new cruisers. 
It must also be kept in mind that a defi- 


20,642,164 


253,807 
168,149 


100,652 


221,131 
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‘ Public-debt receipts. . 





20,863,991 
23,787 


20,912,209 
17,011 


21,775,123 


24,442 17,746 


3,173 3,299 4,646 3,826 


3,489 18,485 4,480 3,529 


391,593 
138,716 


306,203 
92,840 


248,018 
120,024 


95,349 95,035 111,010 


12,880 7,778 9,812 15,449 


250,361 
23,268 
54,546 


242,265 
17,636 
64,072 


248,184 
20,353 
57,870 


29,801 
50,805 


|e 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 23, 1927. 
(Made Public August 25, 1927.) 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$1,279,484.40 


1,153,771.55 
inter- 
1,340,932.22 


$6,346,333.34 
11,250.00 
90,303,077.42 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous: day.. 


$96,660,660.76 


Expenditures 

General expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal.. 
Operations in 

accounts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund....., Wide 
Civil service retirement 

fund 
Investment 


$4,753,356.30 
99,888.65 
430,882.09 
Dail 69,050.39 


special 
94,037.74 


471,550.39 


15,290.87 
of trust 


114,711.68 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Other public-debt ex- 
penditure 
Balance today. 


$5,105,667.33 


1,133,171.15 
90,421,822.28 


$96,660,660.76 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
jand for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


ciency bill failed in the last Congress 
and also the appropriation for public 
buildings. These and other items that 
were not cared for at the last session will 
largely incfease expenses. It is there- 
fore quite evident that only reductions 
which are most pressing in their nature 
should be considered, 


2,572,145.17 | 





| policy, 


; considerable portion, in all 


period of extremely high money rates 
Argentina’s borrowings abroad were 
limited to a few small short-term loans, 
which were more than offset by retire- 
ment of outstanding foreign debts 
through sinking-fund operations. 
Meanwhile, as there had been a suc- 
cession of budget deficits, frequently of 
no inconsiderable amount, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to increase its internal 
obligations, chiefly in the form of short- 
term credits. 
Trend Until Year 1923. 
Until 1923, therefore, the public debt 
showed a steady diminution of foreign 
and a steady increase of domestic obli- 
gations. 
Since 1923 the world-wide decline in 
money rates has enabled the Republic 
to avail itself of capital in foreign mar- 
kets, especially in the United States 
The loans obtained abroad by Argen- 
tina since 1923 have been used chiefly 
for refunding a large part of the short- 
term obligations and other floating debt 
which had accumulated from previous 
years. 
In order that the reader may trace 
the changes in the three components of 
the nation’s indebtedness — external 
funded debt, internal funded debt, and 
floating debt—resulting from the new 
there is presented herewith a 
brief survey of the movement of each 
of these components in the period from 
1923 to 1926. 
At the present writing no official fig- 
ures giving the details of the movement 
of the public debt during 1926 are at 
hand. However, it is believed that a fair 
idea of the movement of the debt may 
be obtained from examination of the total 
outstanding at the end of the year. 
Loans Floated Abroad. 
During 1926 two loans were floated 
abroad, both in the United States. One, 
for $20,000,000, was obtained for the pur- 
pose of reducing the floating debt; the 


other, for $16,900,000, was to be devoted | 


to public works (especially the State rail- 
ways). If the value of the Argentine 
peso be taken as $0.42, these two loans 
may be considered to have increased the 
foreign consolidated debt by about 
87,857,000 pesos (disregarding discount, 
commission and other deductions). In- 
asmuch as the external debt actually 
amounted to 885,505,000 pesos at the end 
of the year, amortizations must have been 
approximately 35,794,000 pesos. 

In February, 1927, the Government ob- 
tained a loan of $27,000,000 in the United 
States for the purpose of retiring a like 
amount of five-year gold bonds issued 
in 1922 for sanitary works. 

No details of the movement of the in- 
ternal debt during the past year are 
yet available. It is understood, how- 
ever, that practically the whole increase 
in this item was due to the issue of bonds 
for sanitary and other public works, 
likelihood, 
for payment of outstanding unfunded 
debts incurred for these purposes. 

During 1926 the Government continued 
its policy of reduction of the floating 
debt. In the early part of the year it 
obtained the $20,000,000 loan previously 
mentioned, the proceeds of which were 
to be devoted to payment of the unfunded 


power business to a territory in 
close proximity to the generating station and as a rule 
to the larger cities only. Electric service in the smaller 
communities was generally dusk-to-dawn service for 
illumination only, with plants inadequate both phys- 
ically and financially to handle power business if 
offered. The resultant lack of power facilities was a seri- 
ous restriction to the efficiency and expansion of small 


town industry. 


Later, with the development of improved methods 
of electrical transmission and distribution, it was seen 
to be feasible to serve a large non-metropolitan area 
from a single economical generating station and elimi- 
nate the uneconomical and inadequate small town plants 
in that area. This brought to the towns and surrounding 
territory adequate power facilities supported advanta- 
geously by a diversity of demand for electric service 
that necessarily exists within a given area. Larger and 
consequently more efficient electric systems, formed as 
combinations of these smaller systems, were made to 
operate over broader areas and serve ‘a larger number of 
small towns—a marked improvement from an 
operating standpoint. But another element was neces- 
sary. New capital, at minimum cost and without delay, 
was required to establish these systems and was to be 
continuously necessary thereafter for expansion of 
facilities to satisfy a constantly growing demand—an 
average permanent investment of five dollars for each 
added dollar of annual gross income. 


OW was this capital to be obtained and its 
continuance assured? Local capital was defi- 
nitely limited. An electric service company 

operating in a limited non-metropolitan area, without 
wider affiliations, could not establish a wide market 
for its securities, as the larger metropolitan companies 


The investment company, with its financial standing 
nationally established, is able to obtain capital on favor- 
able terms by issuing its own securities and to invest 
that capital in its subsidiaries’ common stocks, which 
assume the major risk. The geographical distribution 
of the investment company’s holdings spreads this risk 
and thereby minimizes it. Thus soundly, economically, 
readily financed, and competent to meet all require- 
ments, these electric service companies have been able 
to place the small community’s power supply on a parity 
with that of the large cities, and to continue to meet 
increasing service requirements. This has been the ac- 
complishment of the Middle West Utilities Company— 
a public utility investment company—and its subsidiary 
companies in hundreds of communities. 


YY THIS means, to the considerable extent 
that power supply determines their course, 
industries are given greater freedom of loca- 

tion and small communities are given a better chance 
to obtain important industries. If an industry wishes to 
break away from a congested metropolitan center in 
order to realize the advantages of better living condi- 
tions for workers, lower living costs and consequently 
lower labor costs, closer proximity to raw materials or 
markets, cheaper land, lower taxes and more room for 
expansion—there is assurance that adequate electric 
power facilities are available. And there is growing evi- 
dence of industry's recognition of the advantages of 


location in the smaller towns. 


Public utility investment companies, by establishing 
a flow of capital into the electric service facilities of 
non-metropolitan sections and by making the econo- 
mies and efficiencies of group management available 
to them, have cleared the way in this important respect 
for the uninterrupted development of America’s small 
towns —the new industrial frontier. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING Igit COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Taxation: Capital Assets Personal Services 


Depreciation During Ownership Considered 


Pilots’ Compensation 
In Figuring Profit on Sale of Capital Assets 


In Delaware Is Held 
To Be Subject to,Tax 


Ruled Not to Be Income Re- 
ceived as Employes of 
of State Gov- 
ernment. 


Testimony on Value 
Of Land Is Accepted 


: In Determining Tax Board of Tax Appeals Holds Decrease in Value of Prop- 


erties Takes Place Irrespective of Income. 


the time of the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, do not exist; (2) 
The allowance. for depreciation can only 
be deducted from income, and where 
there is no income, the depreciation pro- 
visions of the statute cannot. operate; 
(3) Congress has no power to compel 
the deduction for depreciation; (4) where 
there is income, the allowance for de- 
preciation cannot exceed the income. 
The points enumerated are fully an- 
swered by the decision of the United | 


HarDWICK REALTY COMPANY V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 10498. 


In ascertaining gain or loss upon the 
of Property — sale of capital assets, due allowance 
é 1 1913. must be made for depreciation occurring 
March 7 . during period of ownership, the Board 

- f A als held herein. 
Harriet A. LANGDON Vv. COMMISSIONER 5 . ee SS 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX See g risen ne 
et 549 : Petitioner and A. S. Lisenby for the 

APPEALS, No. 9842. Commlaniatah 


r Act of 1921, ie 
See chs March 1, 1918, value of va- The full text of the decision follows: States Supreme Court rendered on May 
cant land is established by expert opin- This proceeding results from the de- 16, 1927, in the case of United — 
jon evidence as in excess of the selling termination by the respondent of a de- v. Ludley (The United States e 
price, no taxable gain results, the Board | ficiency in income and profits taxes for Yearly Index Page 812, Volume II). De- 
of Tax Appeals held herein. | the calendar year 1920. The question | preciation is not made dependent —e 
Earl J. Bennett for the Petitioner and involved is the correctness of the action | come or the lack of it, but is a sum W hel 
J. L. Deveney for the Commissioner. of the respondent in computing the profit | should be set aside each year, in order | 
The findings of fact and decision fol- | on the sale of an apartment house | that at the end of the useful life of a | 
low: | acquired in 1915, and sold inj} pbuilding, the aggregate sums will she | 
This is an appeal from a proposed de- 1920, in reducing the cost thereof by vide an amount ome to the origina 
ficiency in income taxes for the year the depreciation deducted on the peti- | cost. . ae 
1921, and the sole issue presented is the | tioner’s return for years 1916 to 1919, } As the Supreme Court points out in 
amount of gain, if any, resulting from | inclusive. | United States v. Ludey, supra: . 
the sale of real estate acquired prior to “The theory underlying the allowance 
March 1, 1913. for depreciation is that by using up the 
Findings of Fact: The petitioner, Har- | plant, a gradual sale is made of it. The 
riet A. Langdon, is a resident of the | depreciation charged is the measure 
village of Rockville Center, N, Y., and | the cost of the part which has been so d. 
some time during the year 1894, pur- | When the plant is disposed of after years 
chased for the sum of $4,000 a tract of use, the thing then sold is not the 
of land in Rockville Center, fronting 200 whole originally acquired. The amount 
feet on the northerly side of Observer | Pret City, which is a seven-story and | of depreciation must be deducted from 
Street and extending in depth 200 feet | York ee 4 steel apartment | the original cost of the whole, in or- 
to a railroad track., On the westerly por- | basement eee rg hy een der to determine the cost of that dis- 
tion of this tract of land there was house of type mnowp co E ’ | posed of in the final sale of the prop- 
erected a building used for the storage of | for the sum of $254,908.72. erties.” 
coal, lumber, and wood, and on the rear 


During the year 1915, the receipts | 
of the property, facing the railroad, a | from rents exceeded the expenses by the | 
siding had been built. 


sum of $47.16. 
Sold Part of Land During the year 1916, the receipts 
No further improvements were made 


from rents and telephones were less than 
, 2x ses by $1,031.02. 
and in 1921, the petitioner sold for ee ae ae nd ides 
ti is property, being | yez vli, : 
races 30 tect a Shona Street, | from rents and telephones exceeded the 
e easterly / s . ot ok baa + $308.32 
of which 50 feet extended 200 feet in ar nae eee — 
depth to the railroad and the remaining | Vuring e 3 eee oe a 
20 eee On the northwesterly side had a | from rents and telephones were less than 
a . ae ° a > @1997 49 
depth of 170 feet. No buildings had been the a by ee aa 
erected upon this portion at any time. During the year ls oes ee ~ = 
In filing her income tax return for the from rents and telephones exceeded the 
cate iy at expenses by $4,739.42. 
year 1921, petitioner set forth that the © oe : ete ; ' 
March 1 1913 value of the portion so Receipts and expenditures es “4 
sold amounted to $14,000. The Commis- | Year’ exe Saeed a of any de- 
sioner upon investigation found the value | duction for depreciation. 
as of March 1, 1913, to, be $7,000 and 


In May, 1920, petitioner sold the 

ramises N 9 ron 9 St., » 
therefore found the gair. realized from | Premise: No. 2 West 120th St., for 
the sale to amount to $7,000. 


$269,444.75. In the income tax returns 
filed by it during its years of owner- 
The March 1, 1913, value of the por- | * : ; 4 2 
tion of the petitioner’s property sold in ship of the property, the oo 
1921 was in excess of $14,000 amounts were claimed as deductions x 
c s xcess 214, : as ate © OF 7 7 le 
Opinion by Murdock: The only ques- | oorea oak ope Mgt el 
ion which we need decide is that of the | 992-50; 1918, $5,840.00; 1919, $5,601.53; | 
es tet seer aga alent of the total, $22,784.03. by the respondent for the years 1916, | 
‘iti rp Shane’ in 1894 for less than Petitioner had no other property nor | 1917, 1918 and 1919 was in excess of the 
ae tale Da sad sold in 1921 for | other source of income except from the | sums to which petitioner was entitled, or | 
$14 000. The. petitioner now contends building in question. The building was | was less than the sum to which it was 
and introduces testimony to show that erected about the year 1900. 
that-value was an amount substantially | 


entitled, it should, no doubt, be ad- 
i swered 
in excess of $14,000 and that, therefore, Presented Points Answer 


justed. 
In its income tax returns for the cal- 
no gain resulted from the sale. By Supreme Court Decision a _— i ee a 
Real Estate Men Testify. Opinion by Milliken: Counsel for pe- | petitioner deducte 
The testirzony furnished at the hear- | titioner makes several points in the brief 
ing consisted of the depositions of two filed in this cause, which, in the light of 


preciation as set forth in our findings of | pli he 8 
fact, which are precisely the sums which | political subdivision thereof. 
real estate men of the village wherein the new settled law on the question of 
the areberty ae situated, both of whom | Whether deductions for depreciation are | 


| the respondent has used in determining In the case of Metcalf & Eddy 
the gain derived from the sale of the | Mitchell (269 U. S., 514, published as 
Be athe acl cant to be made from original cost in de- 
stated that they were familiar with the : . 
petitioner’s property and had given tes- termining gain or loss on sale of prop- 


building in 1920. | T. JD. 3824, C. B. V-1, 218), the court 
| stated that “An office is a public station 
; conferred by the appointment of Gov- 
timony in the year 1909, in certain con- erties, it appears unnecessary to discuss. Pr 
demnation proceedings, as to the value The points are as follows: (1) Con- 
of this particular property in 1908. We | 8tess has power to tax income and profit 


| ernment. The term embraces the idea 
- | of tenure, duration, emolument, and 
The secretary and treasurer of peti- 
have no reason to question their honesty only and cannot, by any definition, create 
and we have some evidence of their | meome and profit where actual income 


, : . | duties fixed by law. Where an office is 
tioner was called as a witness by peti- | created, the law usually ‘fixes its inci- 
a : tioner. He has been in the real estate | dents, including its term, its.daties, and 
ability as judges of value and of their | and profit as defined and understood at | business since 195M, engaged ta ~ . its compensation.” In order that a tax- 
reasons ay arriving at the values they { eral real estate ego ley age uy- | payer may be treated: ss:an employe of a 
ave. ing and selling property | for — 
. It is true that on cross examination ——— money — = 
the respondent brought out that values tate _— ee eae ; el 
had increased from 1913 to 1921, but we aad eee ay SOO Ae 20 ( lusiv 
decline to draw from this fact the infer- during the years 1916 to 19: Pos usive. 
ences desired by the respondent. The apartment. — : it He appraised the property when pur- | 
testimony of these experts must there- | | The depreciated value of the building chased by ee ” 1988. sideri | 
fore be given at least sufficient weight | in 1920 was $2,6v0. In 1920, the build- He has had experience gh igey ad 
to overcome the presumption of the cor- | N& and lot were Jeased toa corporation and determining the useful ife of build- | 
rectness of the Commissioner’s unex- known as ‘The Virginia Reel Company ings and improvements a connection 
plained determination. for a period of ten years, at a minimum with his work as appraiser. He ‘Ten- 
Judgment will be entered on notice of rental of $7,000 per year. Prior to the dered, under oath, the income = > 
15 davs under Rule 50. execution of this lease, the rent received — of or aa for years 1916, 1917, } 
Considered by Sternhagen and | from the premises, was $2,750 per year. | 1918 and 1919. 
dell. 
August 22, 1927. 


No Gain Is Found in Sale for 
Sum Less Than Worth 


OFFICE DECISION OF THE INCOME TAX 

Unit, I, T. 2372, 

The compensation received for serv- 
ices rendered as a pilot licensed under 
the laws of the State of Delaware is 
not exempt from income tax under the 
Revenue Acts of 1918, 1921, 1924 and 
1926, according to an office decision of 
the Income Tax Unit, I. T. 2872. 

The decision in full text follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
the compensation. received by certain 
pilots licensed under the laws of Dela- 
ware for services rendered as pilots is 
exempt from income tax. 

Under Control of Board. 

Section 953, Revised Code of Dela- 
ware, 1915, provides for the establish- 
ment of a board of pilot commissioners 
consisting of five members appointed by 
the Governor. The board is empow- 
ered to grant licenses to properly quali- 
fied persons as pilots in the bay and 
river Delaware. Section 954 provides 
in part as follows: 

“Any person desiring to exercise the 
profession of a pilot in the bay and 
river Delaware shall apply in person to 
the Board of Pilot Commissioners for a 
license to entitle him to follow that oc- 
cupation, and it shall be the duty of at 
least three of the said Board to exam- 
ine every person so applying as to his 
fitness in all respects to perform the 
duties of a pilot and to grant licenses 
to all such as they shall deem qualified 
according to their respective abilities. 
* * * Said licenses shall -be: in: force 
for one year from the date thereof and 
until pilots respectively shall:next after 
| the expiration of the year arrive with 
any ship or vessel at any port on the 
bay or river Delaware and no longer, 
but every pilot delivering up his license 
shall be entitled to receive a new one 
in lieu thereof, giving like security, as 
hereinafter directed, unless it shall ap- 
pear to said Board that the person ap- 
plying is disqualified from exercising the 
duties of a pilot. * * * Each applicant 
under this section shall pay to the Board 
of Pilot Commissioners the sum of $10.” 

It is provided by section 956 that a 
pilot’s license may be forfeited on ac- 
count of neglect of duty. Section 963 
provides that every pilot obtaining a 
license or branch to authorize him to act 
as a pilot for the bay and river Dela- 
ware shall pay the sum of 50 cents, to 
be applied for the support of the Board’s 
office. Section 971 prescribes the rates 
of pilotage. 

The compensation received for serv- 
ices rendered as a pilot licensed under 
the laws of Delaware is not exempt un- 
less the pilot as such is an officer or 
employe of the State of Delaware or.a 


Petitioner Was Owner 
Of Apartment House 

Findings of fact: Petitioner is a cor- | 
poratioh, organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New York. 
| On November 12, 1915, it purchased 
premises No. 2 West 120th Street, New |! 





Allowance for Depreciation 
| Not Dependent on Profits 
A gradual sale of properties by the | 
allowance for depreciation not de- 
| pendent on profits, it takes place inre- | 
spective of profits: ‘A manufacturing 
concern might operate its plant and fa- | 
| cilities for 24 hours each day during a 
given year, and for business reasons, seil 
its product at the actual cost of produc- | 
tion. Has the failure to earn profits | 
during each year caused depreciation to | 
| cease on its plant and facilities? We | 
| think not. Also see Reick v. Heiner, 
| decision of the United States District | 
| Court, Western District of Pennsyl- 
| vania, decided April 20, 1927, and ap- 
peal of Even Realty Co., 1 B. T. A. 355. 
Counsel also submits that in no event 
| should depreciation be more than 1.6 per | 
cent per annum on the cost of the build- | 
ings. In the first place, we do not have | 
the cost of the buildings as separate 
from the land on which situate, but if 
we did and the depreciation deducted 


1S 





Depreciation Said to Have 
Been Correctly Estimated 


Thompson’s Walk. The lot was 35 feet 
by 1495s feet. The building was 35 feet 
by 45 feet, and consisted of two stories. 
The first floor was used for store pur- 
poses and the second floor contained an 


of master and servant exists between 
the State or political subdivision and the 
taxpayer. In Vane v.’ Newcomb (132 
U. S., 220) it was held: 

“To be an employe within the meaning 
of the statute Vane ‘must have been a 
servant, bound in some degree at least 
to the duty of a servant * * *’” 

The provisions of the laws of Dela- 
ware above referred to do not pretend to 
create the office of “pilot.” They merely 
Arun- am | provide for the licensing of persons “de- 
“The Virginia Reel Company” used premi- | He testified, as follows, on cross-exam- siring to exercise the profession of a 

ses adjoining the lot owned by petitioner | nation: r | pilot” in a manner 

and they found it desirable to secure “Q. At the time you signed those re- | jicensing of physicians to practice medi- 
the use of petitioner’s lot, in order that | turns, Mr. Du Cret, what was your opin- | cine, This, also, is the attitude taken by 
their business might be expanded. The | ion as to the annual depreciation sus- | the courts of Delaware, for in Virden 

contract of lease did not provide for a | tained on those premises?” . v. Pilot Commissioners (8 Del., ch. 1, 67 

renewal of same at expiration. The les- “A. The depreciation as recited in the 4 975), it was held that “a pilot’s 

see was given permission to remove or | return.” .. | license, duly granted under the pilotage 
demolish the building if desired, and if “Q. The items or amounts of deprecia- | act, is property, which can not be for- 

a building remained on the lot at the ex- | tion stated in the return of the Hardwick | feted except by direct legislative author- 
| piration the lease, the lessee was | Realty Company for each of those years, | ity, * * *” It is a general rule that no 
| given permission to remove or demolish | and deductions from gross income | one has any private right of property 

the same. thereon then represented,” Mr. Du Cret, | jn a public office. (Taylor v. Beckham, 

Life Placed at 20 Years. your then opinion from your then knowl- | 478 U, s,, 548.) It does not appear that 
In 1913 petitioner acquired, at the | edge of the circumstances as to the | any contention was made, in the Dela- 
cost of $20,000, a building located on proper amount of depreciation?” | ware case above cited, that the pilots 

The Bowery and Jones’ Walk, Coney “A; You,” ; | were State officers, but the court’s de- 
| Island, N. Y., and known as “Rough “Q. Were you at all times, during each | cision that the license was property is 

Riders.” The building was 64 feet | of those years, in touch with the property | totally inconsistent with the idea of an 

front by 60 feet depth and was‘ three | and familiar with it?” office. 

stories in height. It was built of heavy +A; Yea’ Held Not State Employes. 

timbers and reinforced with steel. The “Q. You have had charge of the prop- It is not seriously contended that these 

remaining useful life of the building | erty and its management and control?” pilots are employes of the State, and it 
on March 1, 1913, was 20 years. “A. Yes.” is clear that they are not. They are not 
Opinion by Milliken: In the case of “Q. No other person had charge of | employed by the State, for a pilot's com- 

Charles N. Manning v. Commissioner, | the property, or its management and pensation is received by virtue of a con- 
| 7 B. T. A.—, we had occasion to con- | control?” tract with the shipowner. (Steamship 

sider the identical question presented by “A, No,” | Co. v. Joliffe, 2 Wall., 450; Ex parte Mc- 

the first issue in this proceedings. On Counsel for petitioner also called a | Neill, 13 Wall., 236.) So far as pilots 
| the authority of that decision the un- |, witness who first saw the building in | have been treated as employes at all, 
| extinguished cost, $2,000, of the build- | 1927, whose views on depreciation were | they are said to be “servants” of the 
| ing removed in order to obtain a 10- | somewhat confused, and who estimated | shipowner (Sherlock vy. Alling, 93 U. S., 
| year lease upon the land, represented | the life of the building was at least 80 | 99), though in cases involving compul- 

the cost to petitioner of such lease and | years. Despite the fact that the build- | sory pilotage it is said that pilots could 
| should be exhausted over the 10-year | ing was 27 years old wher seen by the | not have the status of employe because, 
term of the lease. witness, it was his opinion that the struc- | for the time being, a pilot is master of 

Concerning the second issue, counsel | ture had suffered practically no deprecia- | the vessel. (Guy v. Donald, 203 U. S., 
| for petitioner, in brief filed, requests | tion from the time erected. 399; Homer Ransdell Co. v. La Com- 
| a depreciation allowance of 5 per cent | We are of the opinion that the depre- | pagnie Gen. Trans., 182 U. S., 406.) 

per annum on the building known ciation taken on the income tax returns | Hence, the prime characteristic of the 
| the “Rough Riders.”’ The building | filed by petitioner for the years 1916, | relationship of employer and employe— 

should be depreciated on the basis of | 1917, 1918 and 1919, when considered in | control by the enployer—exists either on 
its cost in 1913, i. e., $20,000, and it | connection with the qualifications of the | the part of the shipowner or does not 

had a remaining useful life on March | officer who caused them to be made re- | exist at all. (See Metcalf & Eddy v. 
| 1, 19135, of 20 years, and petitioner is | fleets the depreciation to which petitioner | Mitchell, supra.) 
| therefore entitled to a deduction for | was entitled and the. respondent did not For the reasons stated, it is held that 
depreciation of 5 per cent per annum. | err in this respect. the compensation received for services 

Judgment will be*entered on 15 days’ Judgement will be entered on 15 days’ |} rendered as a pilot licensed under the 
notice, under Rule 50. notice, under Rule 50. laws of Delaware is not exempt from in- 

Considered by Marquette, Considered by Marquette, Phillips and | come tax under the Revenue Acts of 
Van Fossan. 1918, 1921, 1924, and 1926 


and Van Fossan. 
August 22, 1927. August 22, i. T. 2872, 


Depreciation Fixed 
For Razed Building 


Unextinguished Cost to Be 


Exausted Over Term of 


of 


the Land Lease. 


Wma. Warp v. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, 
No. 10471. 

The unextinguished cost of a building 
removed in order to obtain a ten year 
lease upon the land, represents the cost 
to the lessor of such lease and should be 
exhausted over the term of the lease, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

A building which cost $20,000 in 1915, 
and had on March 1, 1913, a remaining 
useful life of twenty years should be 
depreciated on the basis of fixe per cent 
per annum. 

Frank C. Myers for the Peitioner and 
J.°A. O’Cllahan for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This proceeding results from the de- 
termination by the respondent of a de- 
ficiency in income tax for the calendar 
year 1920. Two errors are assigned: 
(1) the respondent refused to allow as | 
a deduction a loss of $2,000 sustained in 
the year 1920, due to the demolition and 
tearing down of a building (2) respond- 
ent refused to allow a deduction for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of a_ building 
used in trade or business, at the rate 
of 15 per cent per annum. 

Inherited Property. 

Findings of Fact. Petitioner # a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is eugaged 
in the banking and real estate bus/ness | 
at Coney Island. In i918, he acquired, 
by inheritance, a lot and building lo- 
cated on the south side of The Bowery, 
Coney Island, about 50 feet east of 





Phillips, 


1927, 


| Memorandum opinion of 
Vv. 


State or a political subdivision thereof, | 
it must be shown that the relationship | 





analogous to the | 
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Pay for Services as Pilot Licensed in 


Pennsylvania Is 


Held to Be Taxable 


Exemption From Income Tax Is Denied in Ruling of Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


MEMORANDUM. OF GENERAL COUNSEL. OF 
BuREAU. OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1833. 


Under Section 1211 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, the compensation received 
for services rendered as a pilot licensed 
under the laws of Pennsylvania is not 
exempt from income tax, according to a 


the General 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 


; nue, G, C. M. 1833. 


The opinion in full text follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
amounts received in 1922 by a pilot li- 
censed under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania is exempt from income tax 
as compensation for personal services 
paid to an officer or employe of a State. 

A claim for refund of the taxes paid 


with respect to such income has been | 


filed. The case is governed by’ section 
1211 of the Revenue Act of 1926, which 
reads as follows: 

Any taxes imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1924 or prior Revenue Acts upon any 
individual in respect of amounts received 


by him as compensation for personal ; 


services as an officer or employe of any 
State or political subdivision thereof (ex- 


; cept to the extent that such compensa- 
| tions paid by the United States Govern- 


ment directly or indirectly), shall, sub- 
ject to the statutory period of limitations 
properly applicable thereto, be abated, 
credited, or refunded. 

In the case of Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell (269 U. S., 514, T. D. 3824, C. 


| B. V-1, 218), an office was defined as 


follows: 

* * * a public station conferred by 
the appointnfent of government. The 
term embraces the idea of tenure, dura- 
tion, emolument, and duties fixed by law. 
Where an office is created the law usually 
fixes its incidents, including its term, its 
duties, and its compensation. * * * 
The term “officer” is one inseparably con- 
nected with an. office; * * *. 

Not Employes of State. 

It.is clear that the pilots licensed 
under the laws of Pennsylvania are not 
employes of the State. They are neither 
paid nor employed by the State, but by 
the shipowner, and the statutes of Penn- 
sylvania so wholly faid to provide for 
the essentials necessary to,create an 
office that an extended discussion is not 
deemed necessary. 

Section 21676, Pennsylvania Statutes, 
1920, gives to the Board of Commission- 
ers of Navigation for the river Dela- 
ware and its navigable tributaries power 


and authority “‘to grant license to per-' 


sons. to act as pilots in the bay and 
river Delaware, and: to make rules for 
their government while employed in that 
service; * * *.% Section 21679 relates 
to pilots holding licenses at the time of 
the passage of the statute of May 9, 
1913, and to the number of pilots. -—®ec- 
tion 21680 provides that “Every person 
not now a licensed pilot, and who desires 
to exercise the profession of pilot * * * 
may apply for a license to entitle him 
to follow that occupation” for the classi- 
fication of pilots, and that the license 
shall be in force for one year from’ the 
date thereof. Section 21682 prescribes 
the qualifications of pilots and appren- 
tices, and that “the person shall’ give 
bond * * * conditioned for the’ true 
and faithful performance of the duties 
and services. required by this act, and 
that he‘ shall not aid or assist in ‘de- 
frauding the , revenues of the United 


’ States,” and.that he will deliver. up_ his 





license when required according to the 
provisions of the act. Section 21683, 
which was included in an act passed 
May 14, 1861, requires that “Every per- 
son exertising the profession of a pilot 
*** shall immediately after the Ppas- 
sage of this act”’’ take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States, and. the ~ laws and constitution 
of the State, and to “well and faithfully 
perform his duties as a pilot’? Other 
sections of the statute provide penalties 
for “offenses” of pilots; for suspension 
in case of intoxication; or the revocation 
of licenses in Certain cases. A report 
of vessels piloted to the port of Phila- 
delphia is required under penalty of a 
fine. Section 21699 prescribes the rates 
of pilotage and subsequent sections re- 
fer to pilotage in special cases. Section 
21709 requires certain vessels to take 
on a pilot. 


Nowhere. throughout the statute is 
there any intimation of an intention to 
create the “office” of pilot. On the con- 
trary, language is used calculated to 
negative any such impression. The au- 
thority of a pilot is termed a “license,” 
and this, when used with reference to 
governmental regulations, means the au- 
thority to do some act or to carry on 
a trade or business. (Bouv. Law Dict.) 
Even the language of section 21688, re- 
quiring an oath, guards against any mis- 


conception in this regard, for it uses the | 


words “profession” and “duties as a 
pilot,” i, e., “*the duty to navigate the 
ship” (Hobart v. Drogan, 10 Pet., 108, 
123), and not ‘‘duties as an officer.”” He 
is not charged with making, adminis- 
tering, or executing any of the laws 
of the State. No tenure of office is 


| prescribed—the life of the licenses be- 


ing merely. limited as licenses usually 
are. These provisions are not unlike 
the statutes groverning such businesses 
as peddlers, liquor dealers, loanbrokers, 
etc. For instance, a license limited to 
one year is required of a loanbroker; an 
applicant must put up a bond to obey 
the provisions of the act; his fees are 
fixed; duties to give receipts to borrow- 


; ers and duties as to “loan on assign- 


ment,” etc., axe prescribed. 
et seq., Penn. Stats., 1920.) 

It is the opinion of this office sthat 
the pilot in question is not entitled to 
the relief provided for by section 1211 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, because the 
compensation in question was not re- 
ceived as compensation for personal 
services as an officer or employe of any 
State or political’ subdivision thereof, 
and, accordirigely, the claim for wefund 
should be denied. 

General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


& 


Regulations Are Revised 
On Depositions on Taxes 


(See. 14099 


G. C. M. 1833. 


TThe Board of Tax Appeals has an- 
nounced an amendment to be effective 
immediately €VI-34-8382) to rule 46(h) 
of the Board’s rules of practice, revised 
April 1, 1927, relating to the return of 
depositions. 

Fololwing is the full text of the rule 
as amended: 

(h) Return of.—The officer must in- 
close the original depositions and _ ex- 
hibits, together with two copies of the 
depositions, im a sealed packet, with post- 


. 


| cided to 


| continued 


Deduction Allowed 
For Obsolescence 


Of Ice Machinery 


Decisiom Holds Amount to Be 
Proratable From Time 
Equipment Became 


Out-of-Date. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BurkEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1905. 

When the point of time is reached at 
| which it is definitely known that the 
| facilities used in manufacturing a cer- 
tain product are becoming obsolete due 
to the adoption of more economic meth- 
| ods of production by competitors, a de- 
duction for obsolescence may be claimed 
} in amounts prorated ever the years in- 
| tervening between that. point and the 
| final abandonment of the facility, ac- 
cording to @ memorandum opinion of the 
| General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
| ternal Revmue, G. C. M. 1905. 
| The opinion in full text follows: 

The question under consideration is 
one involvimg the obsolescence of plants 
| and machinery used by, the M Company 
in the manu facture of ice. The M Com- 
pany was formed by a consolidation of 
| the N Company and the O Company, 
| and began operations — , 1916. The 
machinery was of the type that used 
distilled water in the manufacture of 
; ice and was quite cumbersome. 

New Machinery Installed. 

It became apparent in the latter part 
of 1921 that this machinery was becom- 
| ing obsolete. The company then de- 
install new machinery which 
water in the manufacture of 
Operations in the plant were dis- 
in November, 1922, and the 


ods 


work of replacing the machinery. was 


| used raw 
ice, 





| begun. 


In order that the taxpayer may be 
entitled to the allowance of an obsoles- 
cence deduction in any year there must 
have been substantial reasons for believ- 
ing in that year that the assets involved 
would become obsolete prior to the end 


| of their ordinary useful life, and it must 


have been known to a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty, under all the facts 
and circumstances when that event would 
likely ocecur-. (Appeal of Columbia Malt- 
ing Co., 1 B. T. A., 999.) 

With respect to that portion of the 
physical property which is clearly shown 
by the taxpayer to be affected by eco- 
nomic conditions which will require its 





| 4, 44.) 


abandonment at a future date prior to 
the end of its normal useful life, and 
with respect to which depreciation de- 
ductions alone are insufficient to return 
to the taxpayer the cost (or other ba- 
sis) at the end of its term of economic 
usefulness, a reasonable deduction for 
obsolescence in addition to depreciation 
may be allowed. 

Evidently it was the intention of Con- 
gress to permit a return of the cost (or 
other basis} of the physical asset by 
means of depreciation deductions, in- 
cluding. obsolescence, prorated over its 
useful life. In other words, the cost 
(or other basis) of the capital asset 
should be xeturned to the taxpayer with- 
out a tax thereon being imposed by the 
Government. When the point of time 
is reached wt which it is definitely known 
that the facilities are becoming obso- 
lete due to the adoption of more eco- 
nomic methods of production by com- 
petitors, a deduction for obsolescence 
may. be claimed in amounts prorated 


| over the following years and prior to 


the abandomment of the facility. This 
period in the instant case appears to 
have begum in December, 1921, and to 
have ended in November, 1922. 

A further question arises as to the 
basis to be used in the computation of 
the obsolescence allowable in this case. 
It should be noted that the transaction 
whereby the assets of the N Company 
and the © Company were transferred 
to the M Company resulted in a gain 
taxable to the trensferors under the 
Revenue Act of 1916. 

Method of Computation. 

The records of this office show that 
this gain was recognized and that the 
tax was assessed against the two old 
companies. The gain to the transfcrors 
so recognized was undoubtedly meas- 
ured-by the fair market value of the 
stock of the M Company issued to the 
old companies in payment for the assets 
received by the M Company in the con- 
solidation. 

That fair market value is_ likewise 
the measure of the cost of those assets 
to the M Company. (0. D. 955, C. B. 
The cost so established should 
be allocated to the various facilities ac- 
quired in yxroportion to their respective 
values as of the date of acquisition, 
The obsolescence allowable to the M 
Company with respect to any facility 
so acquired should be computed upon 
the basis of the cost of that facility to 
the M Company thus determined. 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

G. C. M. 1905. 


age or Charges prepaid, and direct and 





mail or express the same to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In each case the original of , 
the depositions must be directed and 
mailed or expressed to the Board. The 
officer may, upon written request, de- 
liver a copy of the depositions to either 
or to both of the parties, or to their 
representatives, in lieu of sending such 
copies to the Board as above provided, 
If one ox both of the required copies 
are delivered by the officer taking the 
depositions he shall attach to his return 
the writtem request of the party or pars 
ties, or Of their counsel to whom such 
copy or copies were delivered, and shall 
state in his certificate of return the fact 
of delivexw by him of such copy or copies. 
If copies of the depositions are delivered 
by the officer taking the same no service 
of copies of such depositions upon the 
party or his counsel of record will be 
made by the Board. 

_ VL-34-8382, 
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Commerce 


Employers of Labor 
Given Authorization 


As Self-Insurers 


Privilege Under Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act Extended to 
27 Concerns. 


"T'wenty-seven employers were author- 
ized as self-insurers under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act during the period from 
August 5 to 23 inclusive, it was an- 
nounced August 25 by the Employe’s 
Compensation Commission. 

The list of new self-insurers, as made 
public by the Commission, follows: — 

Netherlands American Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Holland American Line, 21 
State St. New York, N. Y. ; 

Burns Brothers, 50 Church street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc, New 

: s, La. ‘ 
ae Stevedoring Company, 101 Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Associated Oil Company, 79 New 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Old Domiinion Marine Railway Corp., 
Norfolk (Berkley,), Va- 

Walsh Stevedoring Company, P. oO. 
ox 55, Mobile, Ala. 
G. H. Kent & Sons, 801-802 Title 

Guarantee Building, New Orleans, La. 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

Hillman Coal & Coke Company, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Dravosburg Dock & 
Co.. Dravosburg, Penna. sf 

Hecla Coal & Coke Company, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; 

New Orleans Stevedoring Coy, Bata 
445 Jackson avenue, New Orleans, La.. 

Inter-Island Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Ltd, Honolulu (Louis Rosenthal, 
Agent, care of Matson Navigation Co., 
San: Francisco, Calif.). ; 

Colonial Navigation Company, Pier 44, 
North River, New York, N. Y. 

The New York Central Railroad Co., 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York, ae 

Spreckles’ Bros. Commercial Co., 
Union building, San Diego, Calif. 

San Diego & Coronado Ferry 
Union building, San Diego, Calif. 7 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y: 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., 
Delray Station, Detroit, Mich. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co, New Haven, Conn. 


Construction 


Co., 
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~ Textiles 


Shipping Board Not to Require Approval 
Of Routine Changes in Current Rates 


Report Issued on Proceedings to Determine What Agree- 


ments Must Have 


An order bringing to an end its pro- 
ceedings to deteramine a uniform prac- 
tice for observanmce of the requirement 
that steamship conference agreements 
be submitted for the approval of the 
Shipping Board has been issued by the 
Shipping Board, it has just been an- 
nounced, This action followed the adop- 
tion of the regulations, effective Sep- 
tember 1, embodied in resolutions 
adopted by the Board defining what rate 
agreements shall be filed, and require- 
ing that all private shipping lines enter- 
ing into rate conference or traffic han- 
dling agreements between themselves 
must await approval of the Shipping 
Board before making them cffective. 

The resolutions were published in The 
United States Daily in the issue of Au- 
gust 25. The Shipping Board at the same 
time issued a report of proceedings under 
an investigation ordered by the Board to 
determine upon the practice, as finally 
embodied in the resolution, as part of the 
order for discontinuing the proceedings. 

The full text of the report and order 


| are as follows: 


The New England Steamship Co., New | 


Haven, Conn. 
The Hartford & New York Transpor- 
tation Co, New Haven, Conn. 
International Harvester Company, 606 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
Outer Harbor Dock and Wharf Co., 
Union Oil building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hudson River Shipyards Corp.; 250 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sweden Prospering, 
Outlook Satisfactory 


Iron Shipments Advance 50 
Per Cent and Paper Pro- 
duction Imereases. 


The business outlook in Sweden, as 
expressed in increased iron-ore ship- 


ments and paper production in the first | 


seven months of 1927, will probably con- 


tinue favorable for the rest of the year, | 


the Department of Commerce has just 
been advised by the Commercial Attache 
at Stockholf, T. O. Klath. 

The report foliows in full text: ; 

The favorable trend of business in 
Sweden which was evident during July 
will probably continue for the remainder 
of the year. 

Iron ore shipments for the first sever: 
months of this year are reported to be 
50 per cent higher than during the cor- 
responding period of 1926. Paper pro- 
duction has recently shown marked in- 
crease. Stock prices on August 9 
reached the highest average for the 
year. ' 

Railroads have decided to make large 
reductions in rates for short-distance 
hauls. The lumber market is satisfae- 


tory with prices somewhat improved and | 


advance sales at the middle of August 
had reached record levels. 

Sweden’s foreign trade during July 
continued very active and it is estimated 
that the favorable balance will total 
about 25,000,000 crowns. If exports 
should continue at as high a level as 
expected, it is likely that a favorable 
balance will feature Sweden's trade for 
1927. ee 

This improved trade position is re- 
flected in the reduced volume of imports 
of coal and coke, mineral oils and au- 
tomobiles. The volume of increases of all 
the leading export items, particularly 
iron ore and pulp, also reflect the im- 

* proved trade position toward a large ex- 
port surplus. 


Misbranding Charged 
To Leather Company 


Trade Commission Schedules 
Further Hearing at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


‘Further hearings im the matter of the 
Ohio Leather Company, Girard, Ohio, 
charged with misbranding a product, 
will be held in Cineinnati and Pitts- 
burgh, the Federal Trade Commission 
has just announced. The full text of the 
statement foliows: 

The Ohio Leather Company, of Girard, 


Report of the board: Section 15 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, provides that a 
carrier subject to that statute shall file 
immediately with the board a true copy, 
or, if oral, a true and complete memo- 
randum of “every’’ agreement (the term 
“agreement” in this section includes un- 
derstandings, conferences and other ar- 
rangements) with another such carrier, 
or modification or cancellation of suc 
agreement, to which it may be a party 
or conform in whole or in part, fixing 
or regulating transportation rates or 
fares, giving or receiving special rates, 
accommodations or other special priv- 
ileges or advantages; controlling, reg- 
ulating, preventing, or destroying com- 
petition; pooling or apportioning earn- 
ings, losses, or traffic; alloting ports or 
restricting or otherwise regulating the 
number and character of sailings be- 
tween ports; limiting or regulating in 
any way the volume or character of 
freight or passenger traffic to be car- 
ried; or in any manner providing for 
an exclusive, preferential, or cooperative 
working arrangement. 


| 
Right to Approve, 


Modify or Cancel 


Section 15 further provides that the 
board may by order disapprove, can- 
cel, or modify any such agreement, mod- 
ification or cancellation thereof, that it 
finds unjustly discriminatory or unfair 
as between carriers, shippers, exporters, 
importers,’ or ports, or between export- 
ers of the United States and their for- 
eign competitors, or to operate to the 
detriment of commerce of the United 
States, or to be in violation of the Ship- 
ping Act, and that it shall approve all 
others. 

The fourth paragraph of Section 15 
provides that all agreements, modifica- 
tions or cancellations made after the 
organization of the board “shall be law- 
ful only when and as long as approved 
by the board; and before approval or 
after disapproval it shall be unlawful 
to carry out in whole or in part, di- 
rectly, or indirectly any such agreement, 
modification or cancellation.” ¢ 

Agreements, modifications and cancel- 


| lations lawful under Section 15 are by 


the fifth paragraph of that section ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, Wilson Tariff Acct, 
and amendments and acts supplementary 
thereto. . 


Divergence of Practice \ 


By Conference Carriers 

Facts. Owing to divergence of prac- 
tice by conference carriers as to the char- 
acter of material submitted for the 
Board’s attention, the Board on June 16, 
1926, initiated the instant proceeding for 
the purpose of ascertaining the meaning 
of the word “every” as used in Section 
15 in relation to agreements required to 
be filed. ‘One hundred and ninety-two 
carriers having membership in 43 active 


| conferences were named respondents. 


In the case of 9 of thé 43 conferences, 
copies or memoranda of agreements set- 
ting forth the plan and modifications 
thereof by which the respective confer- 
ence organizations are governed are all 
that have been furnished the Board. 

Twenty-five of the 43 conferences fur- 
nish the Board with copies of the min- 
utes of their regular and special meet- 
ings, in which are noted the current con- 
ference activities. 

Twenty conferences furnish tariffs of 
rates and charges; 6 furnish circulars as 
issued by the conference secretaries to 
the member lines; 8 furnish minutes and 
tariffs; 8 furnish minutes, circulars and 
tariffs; 2 furnish minutes and circulars, 
and 1 furnishes circulars and tariffs. 

Unlike the other 42, one of the con- 
ferences is without a basic or so-called 
“organic”? agreement on file, but regu- 
larly furnishes minutes of its meetings. 
The carriers comprising the membership 
of this last conference, the Board ‘was 
informed, are mow preparing such an 
agreement for filing. 

Of the carriers’ representatives ex- 
amined, the testimony of all but two is 
to the effect that the minutes, circulars 


eaneeeneene 


Ohio, alleged to have misbranded one 
of its products, will be the respondent 
in a hearing to be held before an exami- 
ner of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Wednesday, August 24, in Cincinnati. 
The hearing will take place in the office 
of the custodian of the Federal building 
there at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

A hearing will also be held before the 
commission’s examiner in Pittsburgh, 
Friday afternoon, August 26, at 2 o’clock 
in the office of the custodian of the Fed- 
eral building. 

Each hearing is expected to last one 
day. A previous session was heldein 
Cleveland, August 15. The Federal 
Trade Commission will be represented 
by Edward J. Hornibrook, attorney, and 
W. W, Sheppard, trial examiner. 


Official Saraction. 


and tariffs of their respective confer- 
ences are not- looked upon by the car- 
riers as copies or memoranda of -agree- 
ments required to be filed with or acted 
upon by the Board; that the conferences 
furnishing the same do so to inform the 
Board regarding their minor or routine 
understandings reached in pursuance of 
the organic agreements and modifica- 
tions thereof which have been filed and 
have had Board approval, and that copies 
or memoranda of their respective or- 
ganic agreements, modifications and can- 
cellations thereof are all that Section 15 
contemplates. 

Of the two conferences not in accord 
with the above, testimony on behalf of 
one is that its minutes are furnished the 
Board because of a provision of its or- 
ganic agreement making conference ac- 
tion within the scene of that agreement 
as binding upon the members as if ex- 
pressly made a part thereof. By reason 
of this provision, it is contended, routine 
arrangements arrived at by the members 
of this conference respecting rate 
changes and other details of operation 
are an integral part of the organic 
agreement and required by the statute 
to be filed. 

It was apparent to the Board, howeevr, 
that such a provision can not convert 
routine arrangements between _ the 
carriers themselves into agreements 
under Section 15. 

The position of the other ef the two 
dissenting conferences is that its purpose 
in furnishing minutes is to insure that 
every arrangement effecting modification 
of the conference organic agreement 
“which might be made” by the confer- 
ence members in the course of their 
meetings shall be filed. In the words of 
the conference representative: 

“We put .it in the minutes; and if we 
do not hear from the Board we consider 
it was in order. We leave it up to the 
Board to conclude which was an agree- 
ment under Section 15 and which was 
not.” ¥ 

In this connection is should be stated 
that in the past the Board has followed 
the practice of approving without com- 
ment agreements recorded in conference 
minutes, circulars and tariffs furnished 
it which, after examination, have been 
‘found upon, their -faec to 'be unobjection- 
able. This and other matters relating to 
‘the filing of Section 15 agreements in the 
future will be the subject of regulations 
to be issued by the Board’separately from 
this proceeding. 


Burden ora Carriers 
Of Filing Memoranda 


Conclusion and Decision: 

In the nature of transportation by 
water, it is manifest that conference 
agreements within the purview of Sec- 
tion 15 are those whereby the carriers 
propose to be governed in their con- 
ference activities as to matters specified 
in the first paragraph of that section. 
Agreements arrived at by conference 
carriers providing for fixing transporta- 
tign rates or fares, and the other mat- 
ters specified, (giving or receiving special 
rates, accommodations, or other special 
privileges or advantages; controlling, 
regulating, preventing or destroying 
competition; ‘pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, or traffic; alloting ports 
or restricting or otherwise regulating the 
number and character of sailings be: 
.tween ports; limiting or regulating in 
any way the volume or character of 
freight or passenger traffic to be carried; 
or in any manner providing for an ex- 
clusive, preferential, or cooperative 
working arrangement.) and agreements 
modifying or cancelling such agreements 
are within the meaning of Section 15. 

By that section, the burden of filing 
copies or memoranda of all. such agree- 
ments is put upon the carriers, and per- 
formance under them is unlawful until 
they have received Board approval. 
Such agreements are to be distinguished 
from the routine of conference activities 

As contended by conference represen- 
tatives in this proceeding, a too literal 
interpretation of the word “every” to 
include routine operations relating to 
current rate changes and other day-to- 
day transactions between the carriers 
under conference agreements would re- 
sult in delays and inconvenience to both 
carriers and shippers, The usual though 
not invariable practice followed by con- 
ferences of sending the Board copies of 
minutes of their meetings and of circu- 
lars and tariffs as issued to the members, 
which contain references only to routine 
arrangements for the carriers’ record 
and guidance and not imposed by See- 
tion 15, is not to be regarded as a filing 
under Section 15, but as information on 
conference activities. By Section 21 of 
the Shipping Act the Board of course 
has authority to require the submission 
of such information, if needed in the 
administration of its regulatory duties; 
but no exercise of that authority in this 
connection has been evoked. 


Order Promulgated 
By Shipping Board 

Order. 
Board, held at its office in Washington, 
D. C., on the 16th day of August, 192’, 
Ex Parte 4, Section 15, Inquiry. 

Whereas, by resolution of June 16, 
1926, the Board entered upon a pro- 
ceeding regarding the meaning of the 
word “every’’ as used in Section 15 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, in relation to 
the character of steamship conference 
agreements required to be filed; and 

Whereas, full hearing and investiga. 
tion having been had, and the Board 
having on the date hereof made and 
filed a report, which said report is 
hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof; now, therefore, it is 

Ordered; That this proceeding be, 
and it is hereby, concluded with said 
report. 

By the Board: 

Samuel Goodacre, 
Secretary. 











At a session of the Shipping ! 


Insurance 


Commission to Ask 


, Revision of Flexible 


Tariff by Congress 


Chairman Marvin Declares 
Clauses on Obtaining For- 
eign Production Costs 


Are Unworkable, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the rates specified” by Congress either 
in the present act or in any amendatory 
act. It may ‘also be noted that in the 
case of ad valorem duties, as in the case 
of specific duties, the ascertained dif- 
ferences in costs of production cannot 
under the limitations of the statute al- 
ways be equalized, whether such equal- 
ization calls for an increase or a 
decrease. 
Obstacles Are Illustrated. 
The obstacles in the way of an equal 


application of the principle of cost equal-_ 


ization may be illustrated by reference 
to an investigation in which some classes 
of the same articles were subjected by 
the same paragraph of the tariff act to 
specific and by others to ad valorem 
duties. In such a case it is quite obvi- 
ous that an identical cost difference might 
result in the imposition of quite differ- 
ent duties. 

In this connection the Commission calls 
to the attention of the Congress an ap- 
parently inharmonious phrasing of sec- 
tion 315 whereby changes in duty pro- 
claimed under subdivision (a) take ef- 
fect 30 days after the date of procla- 
mation, whereas changes in rates of duty 
proclaimed under subdivision (b) which, 
as already pointed out, may be greater 
in extent than those under subdivision 
(a), take effect 15 days after date of 
the proclamation. 

(b) Section 315, if strictly construed, 
would apparently preclude the Commis- 
sion from conducting investigations of 
comparative costs of production in in- 
stances in which important commodities 
have no counterpart either wholly or on 
a commercial scale in domestic produc- 
tion or manufacture. 

(c) Other questions raised relate to 
differences in the interpretation of the 
various provisions of subdivision (c) on 
section 315, asa whole. Without speci- 
fying such differences, it may be noted 
that, beginning with the Commission’s 
first report to the President under the 
provisions of section 315—that on wheat 
and wheat products—and continuing ever 
since, divergent views of construction 
of the section have been expressed by dif- 
ferent commissioners. 

It may well be that the Congress will 
desire to direct more specifically the 
course it wishes adopted in executing the 
various provisions of section 315. 

Protection of Data. 

(d) Another point deserving con- 
gressional attention is the question, now 
before the courts, whether a producer’s 
individual costs of production are pro- 
tected from disclosure by section 708 of 
the Revenue Act of 1916. Notwithstand- 
ing intimations to the contrary in a re- 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, the Commission 
is unanimously of opinion that indiyidual 
production costs are essentially trade 
secrets and within the: intent and purpose 
of that section. The ‘Commission is con- 
vinced that its work cannot be done un- 
less it is able to adhere to the construc- 
tion of these terms uniformly acted upon. 

The Tariff Commission has no power 

to require the disclosure of costs of pro- 
duction outside the territorial limits of 
the United States. Im order to ascertain 
the difference between foreign and 
domestic costs, as the statute requires, 
the Commission must ascertain foreign 
as well as domestic costs. Foreign costs 
cannot be directly obtained except upon 
an assurance that the individual costs of 
the foreign producers will be held in 
strict confidence. If the view expressed 
in the. opinion above mentioned, namely 
that “trade secrets,” as used in section 
708, are restricted to unpatented or 
secret plans, appliances, formulae, or 
processes, is sound, the Commission, 
which from its organization to the pres- 
ent moment has acted on the contrary 
construction in obtaining costs of pro- 
duction both at home and abroad, may 
possibly be required by legal process ‘to 
disclose such costs to interested parties 
notwithstanding the clear understanding 
on which they were secured. While the 
Commission feels that its own view of 
this question will be ultimately affirmed, 
it seems advisable to have the question 
settled promptly by declaratory act plac- 
ing individual costs of production defi- 
nitely within or definitely without the 
category of trade secrets, the disclosure 
of which Congress has forbidden under 
severe penalties. 
, (e) It is quite possible, of course, that 
in some instances the Commission may 
be unable to obtain foreign costs direct- 
ly from the books of the producers even 
under a guarantee that the individual 
figures will not be disclosed. How. 
does the matter stand? 

Clearly, the operation of the statute 
can not be frustrated by the refusal of 
interested parties to furnish the infor- 
mation required for its application. The 
general view in the Commission, there- 
fore, has been that where foreign costs 
can not be directly ascertained other 
relevant and material evidence, having 


substantial probative value, may be re- | 


sorted to for the purpose of arriving at 
costs of production. Acting upon this 
view, the Commission, in certain 
stances, has used invoice prices of im- 


the foreign marginal cost. Where the 
difference thus indicated appears to be 
greater than the maximum increase pos- 
sible ' under the statute, ‘the Commission 
has reported the facts as indicating that 
the cost difference necessary for the ap- 
plication of Section 315 is sufficiently 
shown by a‘ecomparison of the invoice 
prices of the foreign article with the 
ascertained costs of production of the 
domestic article, 





then, | 





in- | 
| for the first six months of 1927 reaches 
ports as reasonable evidence of at least | 


YHAKLY 
Cinpex 


Foreign Trade 


Standard F orm Adopted tor U nification 
Of Federal Procedure in Auto Accidents 


Plan for Reporting Cases Involving Government Ve- 
hicles Announced by Chief Coordinator. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


have met in conference and recommended 
the adoption of standard forms for use 
in connection with claims for damages 
growing out of motor transportation ac- 
cidents. 

The forms drafted by that @onference 
have been given by the Permanent Con- 
ference on printing the standard form 
numbers indicated opposite the titles: 

Driver’s Report—Accident, Motor 
Transportation (Standard Form No. 26). 

Investigating Officer’s Report—Acci- 
dent, Motor ‘Transportation (Standard 
Form No. 27). 

Claim for Damages—Accident, Motor 
Transportation (Standard Form No. 28). 

3. The Driver’s Report Card is to be 
printed on cream bristol, Government 
Printing Office stock No. 835 (catalog of 
September 1, 1926); size 714x5% inches 
folded to 354x5% inches, and scored for 
folding. The envelope in which these 
cards are to be enclosed is Government 
Printing Office property No. 1146, Fraft, 
open end, ungummed, 3% x57 inches, 32 
pound. 

4, The Investigating Officer’s Report 
Form is to be printed on paper, white, 
30 per cent rag, substance 20, size of 
form 8x1042 inches. 

5. The Claim for Damages Form js 
to be printed on paper, white bond, 30 


Ships of 24 Nations 
Used Panama Canal 


Total of 1,640 Individual 
Commercial Vessels Dur- 
ing Past Fiscal Year. 


Individual commercial vessels which 
passed through the Panama Canal dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended in 1927 totaled 
1,640, representing 24 nationalities, ac- 
cording to a statement issued August 25 
by the Office of the Panama Canal in 
Washington. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

During the fiscal year 1927, 1,640 indi- 
vidual commercial vessels representing 
24 nationalities, passed through the Pan- 
ama Canal. The number of transits per 


individual ship varied from 1 to 28, the | 


1,640 vessels making a total of 5,475 
transits, or an average of 3.33 transits 
per vessel. 

The highest number of transits by any 
vessel during the fiscal year was 28, 
made by each of two.vessels, the small 
motor schooner Agnes E, owned and 
operated by the Pacific Fruit Company, 
and the motor ship Chiman, operated by 
the National Navigation Company. These 
vessels are of Panaman registry, and 
operate between the west coast of the 
Republic of Panama and Cristobal, and 
between the west coast of Colombia and 
Cristobal, respectively. 


Vessels of the United States registry. 


led in aggregate number of transits, 
though not in number of individual ships. 
While representing only 34 per cent of 
the individual vessels passing through 
the Canal, they made up approximately 
50 per cent of the total transits. Ships 
of the British registry ranked second in 
total transits with 1,340, and Norway 
third with 267. 


British Malaya Ships 
Less Rubber and Tin 


Value of Export Trade Report- 
ed to Have Declined 21 


Per Cent in July. 


The Rubber Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced August 25 
that it has been informed through the 
American Consul General at Singapore, 
Addison Southard, that British Malayan 
exports of both rubber and tin were 
substantially lower during July. 

The full text of the report was made 
public as follows: 

Decreased exports of both rubber and 
tin, together with the lowered prices of 
these commodities, resulted in a decline 
of 21 per cent in the value of British 
-Malayan export trade during July. As 
a result of slackened conditions im- 
port trade also declined about 12 per 
cent below the previous month’s figures. 

July exports of all British Malayan 


products were valued at $41,484,000, the | 


lowest monthly figures recorded since 
March, 1925. Merchandise imports dur- 
ing the month amounted to $44,161,000, 
compared with $50,288,000 for June. 
The average price of tin’ fell from 
$82.70 in June to $81.34 in July. July 
exports of tin amounted to 6,695 long 
tons, compared with 7,208 in June. Of 
the July shipments, 63 per cent went 
to the United States, 25 per cent to 
Great Britain, and 9 per cent to Con- 


| 'tinental Europe. 


Production of Shoes 
Shown to Be Larger 


Shoe production in the United States 


164,879,032 pairs of boots and shoes, an 
increase of 6.9 per cent over the same 
period of 1926, according to a statement 
just made by the Shoe and Leather Man- 
ufacturers Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

During the first six months of 1927, 
shoe manufacturers of the United States 
reported an output of 164,879,032 pairs 
of boots and shoes (other than rubber) 
an increase of 69 per. cent over 


per cent rag, substance 20, size of form? 
8x101%% inches. 

6. The head of: each department or 
establishment will make requisition on 
the Public Printer for a sufficient sup- 
Ply of these forms to meet require- 
ments for the ensuing fiscal year and 
will authorize the Public Printer to de- 
stroy any standing type electro-plates 
or other forms which have heretofore 
been used for reports on motor trans- 
portation accidents, 

7. All drivers of Government motor 
vehicles and investigators 





nished with Forms 26 and 27, respec- 
tively. and directed to observe the in- 
structions thereon. 

8. Standard Form No. 28 should not 
be furnished unless and until a claim 
for damages has been made. 

9. Although the Act of December 28, 
1922, does not authorize the certification 
to Congress of personal injury claims, 
certain departments have limited au- 
thority for the settlement of such claims 
and the personal injury information in- 
dicated for inclusion on the forms may 
be required in the consideration of pri- 
vate bills for relief in cases arising un- 
der other 
ments. 


departments and establish- 


Pontoon Dock Built 
For Singapore Base 


Three Sections Launched 
in England for Use. of 
the British Navy. 


of motor 
transportation accidents should be fur- 


The first three sections of the pontoon 
dock for the British naval base at Singa- 
pore were recently launched at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the consular office at that post. The 
dock when completed will be towed to 
Singapore through the Suez Canal in two 
sections. 

Three Sections Launched. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Three sections of the huge pontoon 
dock for the British naval base at Singa- 
pore were successfully launched recently 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, The four sections 
of the dock which remain to be completed 
will probably be launched before the end 
of this year, and it is hoped to complete 
the dock by May, ‘1928. 

Despite the tremendous width of the 
3,000-ton section, the launching opera- 
tion was similar to that adopted in the 
case of an ordinary vessel after which 
three powerful tugs maneuvered it along- 
side the shipyard. 

Largest Ever Built. 

The dock, which has a lifting capacity 
of 50,000 tons, is the largest ever built 
by the manufacturers who are the leaders 
in this class of work. Construction has 
been rapid and over 100,000 rivets have 
been used weekly. When completed, 
there ‘vill be over 20,000 tons of steel 
and 3,500,000 rivets in the structure. 

The sections of the dock will be fitted 
together in the water and tested, then 
divided nito two parts, which will be 
towed to Singapore through the Suez 
Canal. 





Tourist Travel Gains 
In New Brunswick 


Increased tourist travel into New 
Brunswick is indicated by the 25,000 
increase in the number of automobiles 
entering the province during the first 
seven months of 1927 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926, the 
Department of Commerce is advised by 
the Consul at St. John, Romeyn Wor- 
muth. 

The report follows in full text: 

Tourist travel via automobiles into 
New Brunswick has shown an enormous 
increase during the last year. Up to July 
31 more than 67,000 cars had entered the 
Province as compared with 42,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1926. Cus- 
toms officials, the report shows, lent their 
cooperation by distrbiuting to the tour- 
ists road maps and literature which was 
supplied by the New Brunswick Tourist® 
Association. 

Tourist traffic by automobile to and 
through St. John has been exceptionally 
heavy this season. The type of tourist, 
it is stated, was especially high and it is 
expected that the profit to the New 
Brunswick business men will average 
higher than the usual estimate of $5 
per person. 
the quantity produced during the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. Of the total 
production, 27.6 per cent or 45,583,558 
pairs, were for men, and 33.1 per cent, 
or 54,661,103 pairs were for women. 

The same seasonal fluctuations in pro- 
duction, upward tendency during the 
early spring months, decreased output | 
during April and May and again upward 
trend in June noted in other years, pre- 
vailed in 1927. The peak of 1927 pro- 
duction was March (31,276,525 pairs) 
and the output of June amounted to 
27,302,372 pairs, an increase Of 1,676,532 
pairs over the May production. 

In a comparison of the production of 
boots and shoes, other than rubber, dur- 
ing the first six months of 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927, it is noted 
the largest quantity was manufactured 
in 1923 (187,947,450 pairs) ond that of 
1927 ranked second (164,879,032 pairs) ; 
according to the monthly census of pro- 
duction in the years mentioned, the Jan- 
uary-June production amounted respec- 
tively to 156,931,512; 137,947,450; 157,- 
901,131; 160,450,425; 154,306,180 and 
164,879,032 pairs. ( 
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Tariff Commission 
Completes Census on 


Dyes for Year 1926 


Available for General Distri- 
bution Within Month; 
Inquiry on Linseed 
Oil Rates. 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has completed a census of dyes and 
other synthetic organic chemicals for the 
calendar year 1926, it was announced 
orally by the Commission August 24. 

The census, which is made annually 
by ee of the chemical division, 
will be available for general distribution 
in about a month, it was stated, and will 
follow the lines of previous censuses. 

Production Figures. 

In addition to production and sales 
figures, the census now in the hands of 
the Government Printing Office, will give 
a detailed tabulation of coal tar dyes im- 
ported into the United States, discuss 
the international trade, developments in 
foreign dye-producing countries and give 
statistics on exports.and imports of the 
more important dye consuming and pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 

Germany’s domination of the world’s 
dye trade will be touched upon, it was 
announced, as well as developments in 
the American chemical industry from an 
international standpoint. 

The Commission also announced that 
progress is being made by specialists in 
gathering domestic cost figures on lin- 
seed oil, sodium phosphate and whiting. 
This data has been requested by the 
Commission in three separate investiga- 
tions on the cost of production. Special- 
ists are expected to be in the field for an- 
other month, it was stated. 

The Commission, it was announced, 
plans to send men abroad to secure infor- 
mation to be furnished by the offices in 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Americans in Mexico 


Operate Textile Mill 


Colored Cotton Suitings Pro- 
duced Reported to Find 
Ready Market. 


An American textile mill has been 
established at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and 
began on January 8 the manufacture of 
colored cotton suitings, the Department 
of Commerce has just been advised by 
the Vice Consul at Nuevo Laredo, 
Stephen E. Aguirre. 

The plant, which operates 100 looms, 
is modern in all respects and employs 
about 75 workers. An expansion of 40 
per cent of the present output of 400 
yards a week is expected in the fall. 

The report follows in full text: 

On January 3, 1927, an American con- 
cern commenced the manufacture of 
colored cotton suitings at Nuevo Laredo. 
Only cone creels and looms have been 
installed in the mill, since all cotton 
yarns are imported on tubes, bobbins and 
cones direct from their plant in the 
United States. The suitings are made 
on dobby looms. 

At present the mill is operating 100 
looms with a capacity of about 400 yards 
each per week. The suiting is woven 27 
inches wide, 58 by 88, and runs three 
yards to the pound. 

The plant is modern in all respects and 
has already gained much favor among 
the inhabitants of this locality, primarily 
because it affords a means of employ- 
ment. At present the mill has about 75 
operatives, all of whom are male. 

Despite the present business depres- 
sion in Mexico, American-made cotton 
suitings always have a demand, particu- 
larly within the last few years. The de- 
cline in imports from the United States, 
partly attributed to the high Mexican 
tariff on such goods, has given impetus 


| to the manufacture of these textiles in 


Mexico. Much business, which was here- 
tofore supplied by mills in the United 
States, has been diverted to the domestic 
mills. 

ReA&lizing this situation, the American 
concern decided to establish a branch in 
Mexico and it is already receiving sub- 
stantial orders for its goods from dealers 
in Mexico City and outlying districts; 
from the States of Sinaloa, Tamaulipis, 
Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Jalisco, Vera Cruz 
and from such points as Frontera, State 
of Tabasco, in southern Mexico. 

Orders for their goods are coming in 
at such a rate that the management ex- 
pects to increase their output by 40 per 
cent this fall. 


Copenhagen Air Port 
Has Increased Traffie 


Total of 1,878 Passengers in 
557 Planes Called Dur- 
ing Month of July. 


The Copenhagen Air Port was 


_ touched by 1,878 passengers traveling 


on air routes during the month of July, 
1927, the Department of Commerce ig 
advised by its Copenhagen office. This 
is an increase of 300 over the month of 
June. ; 

The report follows, in full text. 

Air routes touching the Copenhagen 
Air Port during the month of July, 1927, 
earried 1,878 passengers, as against 
1,583 during the month of June, or an 
increase of about 300 passengers, 

Of the total number 1,394 passen- 
gers had Denmark as the starting or 
leaving point, while the balance passed 
the port en route to other countries, 

During the month of July 557 air- 
planes called at the port, as compared 
with 548 planes calling during the 
month of June, 
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Prohibition 


Suit Dismissed Since Decree Would Not 
‘Protect Rights of Absent Beneficiaries 


Proof of Prior Crime 
Is Ruled to Have Been 
Improperly Admitted 


Previous Conviction Is De- 
clared Not to Prove Guilt 
in Subsequent 


Case. 


A, J. FABACHER AND HERBERT FINK, 
PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. UNITED STATES 
or America. No. 4855. CIRCUIT CourRT 
or APPEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT. — 
Evidence that the accused in this case 

had been the subject of an abandoned 

charge of engaging in violations of 

liquor laws, having no connection with 
allege 

soir Motor Vehicle Theft Act for which 

he was on trial, was he y 

missible, as such evidence was incapable 


of furnishing any support for the charge | 


for which he was on trial or of throwing 


any light on questions raised by that | 
| lows: 


‘ge. 
a to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana. 
Chandler C. Luzenberg, Charles A. 
Byrne and Fred A. Middleton for plain- 
tiffs in error. Wayne G. Borah and Ed- 


mond E. Talbot for defendant in error. 
Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- | 
cuit Judges. Judge Walker delivered the | 
| tion and the property was’ conveyed to 


opinion of the court as follows: 


Pair Were Convicted. 

The plaintiffs in error, A. J. Fabacher 
and Herbert Fink, were convicted under 
an indictment charging them, Yewell 
Shields and three other persons with 
conspiring in the year 1925 to violate 
the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act 
(41 Stat. 324) by transporting and caus- 
ing to be transported in interstate com- 
merce from the State of Texas into the 
State of Louisiana motor vehicles known 
to have been stolen, and buying, receiv- 
ing and concealing motor vehicles, mov- 
ing as a part of and constituting inter- 
state commerce, knowing the same to 
have been stolen. Yewell Shields pleaded 
guilty, and his testimony as a witness 
for the Government was relied on to 
support the charges against the other 
accused. ; 

The testimony of Shields included ad- 
missions that he had been convicted in 
Texas of stealing automobiles and that | 
he forged the name of another person 
to whom an automobile license receipt 
was issued and which was stolen by the 
witness. He testified to the effect that 
on January 1, 1926, at 213 Rampart 
Street, New Orleans, La., he sold to A. 
J. Fabacher for $180 in money and 
half a case of whisky a Ford coupe | 
stolen by the witness in Texas, the car 
having been stolen in Texas and brought 
to New Orleans for Fabacher pursuant 
to an arrangement between the latter 
and another one of the accused; and that 
in the latter part of January, 1926, he 
sold to Herbert Fink at Gretna, Louisi- 
ana, another Ford coupe which witness 
informed Fink had been stolen in Texas. 

Admitted Selling Liquor. 

Fabacher as a witness in his own be- | 
half, after denying that he had made 
any such purchase as that testified to 
by Shields, and that that garage was | 
operated by him as a blind to buy stolen | 
ears and to sell liquor, in reply to a ques- 
tion of his counsel, stated that he had 
sold liquor. On his cross-examination, 
over objections of his counsel, he was 
required to answer questions as to pro- | 
hibition agents finding a large quantity | 
of liquor at the garage of witness at 
Nos. 509 and 511 Dryades Street, New 
Orleans, in a raid made on December 20, | 
1924, as to the presence of witnesses at 
that time and place, as to his arrest | 
then and there, and as to his giving a | 
fictitious name when he was brought be- | 
fore the commissioner. 

The answers of the witness to such 
questions were to the effect that he had | 
no connection ‘with the transactions in- | 
quired about. After the testimony for 
the defense was closed, the Government, 
over objections of the accused, was per- | 
mitted to introduce testimony of two |} 
prohibition agents to the effect that the | 
accused A, J. Fabacher was arrested at 
509-511 Dryades Street on December 20, 
1920, that when he was arrested he 
stated that his name was Jacob Brod- 
erick, and when he was taken before 
the commissioner he gave the name of 
Jacob Fabacher, signed a bond in that 
name, and was then charged with violat- 
ing the liquor law, but was afterwards | 
released. 

Testimony Contradicted. 

This testimony was contradicted by | 
A. J. Fabacher upon his again taking 
the stand, and by testimony of other wit- 
nesses to the effect that the person ar- 
rested on the occasion of the raid of the 
garage at 509-511 Dryades Street was 
not the accused A. J. Fabacher, but his 
brother, Jacob Fabacher. On the cross- 
Herbert Fink, over ob- 
jections of his counsel, he was required 
to answer questions as to his surrender- 
ing on demand, to a named agent of the 
Department of Justice, more than a 
year and a half before the ‘date of the 
transaction with him testified to by 
Shields, a Buick car which had been 
stolen. Fabacher excepted to the follow- 
ing part of the court’s charge to the 
jury: 

“As men of judgment you should know 
it is natural when a man turns State’s 
evidence he isNpound to be attacked by 
those against whom his evidence is given 
You must consider all the circumstances 
surrounding that witness; so, too, must 
you consider the circumstances surround- 
ing the others. It seems a case of the 
‘pot calling the kettle black’ in this par- 
ticular connection. 

Exceptions to Charge. 

“One man admits gambling and an- 
other admits violating a half dozen laws, 
and another admits he is engaged in the 
business of violating the law, running 
whisky between States; another admits 
he did it on some occasions. There,are 
a number of circumstances to be consid- 
ered there. In other words, you are to 
consider all or each of them with ref- 
erence to the other, and receive from all 





on of 


| cuit Judges. 


d conspiracy to violate the Na- | 


ld to be inad- | 





| the particular crime charged. 


sible 
States, 246 Fed. 120. 


| violate the National Motor Vehicle Theft 


| charge to the jury negatives the con- 


i by a confessed thief and foreigner. Ob- 
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Beneficiaries 


All Persons Having Interest in Oil Leases in Question 


Found to Be Indispensable 


EDWARD Roos, APPELLANT, Vv. TEXAS 
COMPANY. No. 352. Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 
This suit in equity was of such a na- 

ture that the rights of certain benefi- 
ciaries were so entangled. with one an- 
other that it was practically impossible 
in the decree to protect those who were 
absent. The court held that these ab- 
sent parties were indispensable parties 
to any dealing with the case at all and 
therefore dismissed the bill. 

Before Learned Hand and Swan, Cir- 
Circuit Judge Manton took 
no part in the decision of this case. 

The full text of the decision of the 
court follows: 

Appeal from a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New } 
York, dismissing a bill in equity because 
of the absence of indispensable parties. | 

The bill alleged in substance as fol- 
The plaintiff got an option from 
their owner upon certain oil leases in 
Mexico, and entered into an agreement 
with the Producers’ Oil Company to con- | 


| vey them, when he took up the option, 


to one Brooks, its president, in trust for 
that company and the plaintiff in equal 
shares, the company to develop. the 
property. The plaintiff took up the op- 


Brooks. 


Defendant Took Over 


Assets of Company 

The defendant “dominated and con- 
trolled” both Brooks and the company, 
which was its “producing branch or | 
arm,” and when the company was dis- 
solved the defendant took over ‘all its 
assets. Disputes arising between the 
parties, on February 16, 1917, a contract 
was made between Brooks of the first 
part, the plaintiff of the second, and his 
three attorneys of the third. This re- 
cited that Brooks held one-half of the 
beneficial interest in the land, and the 
plaintiff the remainder, “subject to the | 
interest of parties of the thir part, as 
hereinafter provided.” 

Brooks agreed to develop the prop- | 


the circumstances which you believe and 
which not.” 

Subject to certain exceptions, the gen- | 
eral rule is that on a prosecution for a 
particular crime /evidence that the ac- 
cused committed another crime wholiy 
independent of that for which he is on 
trial, even though it is a crime of the | 
same sort, is irrelevant and inadmissible, | 


| because such evidence does not tend to | 
and rhetorical narrative that it is nearly | 


prove the commission by the accused of 
Boyd v. 
United States, 142 U. S. 450; Paris v. 
United States, 260 Fed. 529; Thompson 


| v. United States, 283 Fed. 495; People v. 


Grutz, L. R. A. 1915 D, 229; 16 Corpus | 
Juris, 586. 
Another Rule Cited. 

Another rule is that evidence that the | 
accused had been charged with the com- 
mission of another crime is not admis- | 
against him. Coyne v. United | 
With reference to | 
the exceptions to the first mentioned 
rule it is not necessary to say more than 
that evidence that Fabacher had engaged 
in, or had been the subject of an aban- | 
doned charge of engaging in, violations 
of liquor laws having no connection with 
the alleged conspiracy for which he was ! 
on trial was not admissible under any of 
those exceptions, as such evidence was 
incapable of furnishing any support for 
the charge that Fabacher conspired te 


Act, or of throwing any light 
question raised by that charge. 

The above-mentioned evidence as to 
Fink having surrendered on demand a | 
Buick car which had been stolen did not 
indicate that that incident ever gave rise 
to a criminal charge against him, or | 
that when he bought or acquired that | 


on the | 


| ear he knew or had reasonable cause to | 


believe that it had been stolen. It is es- 
sential to the admissibility of evidence 
of another distinct offense that the proof 
of the latter offense be plain, clear and 
conclusive. 
‘Evidence Inadmissible. 

Evidence of a vague and uncertain 
character regarding such an alleged of- | 
fense is never admissible. Paris v. 
United States, supra. It follows that 
evidence as to an incident which falls 
short of showing or indicating that it 
involved criminality, but .which, in con- 
nection with other evidence against the 
accused, may give rise to a suspicion 
that he was criminally guilty in the in- | 


| dependent transaction testified about, is | 


not admissible against him. 
The above set out part of the court’: 


that the admission of the evi- 
dence under consideration was without 
prejudicial effect as to Fabacher and 
Fink. The jury well may have inferred 
that the presiding judge had that evi- | 
dence in mind when he used the expres- | 
sion, “It seems a case of ‘the pot calling 
the kettle black’ in this particular con- 
nection.” 


clusion 


Case Is Remanded. 

The evidence of Fabacher’s connection 
with a flagrant liquor law violation and 
of Fink’s surrender of possession of a | 
car which had been stolen was submitted 
to the jury for their consideration. It 
well may be that that evidence was in- 
fluential in inducing the jury to accept 
as true the incriminating evidence given 


viously the evidence in question had the | 
effect of disclosing the accused to the 
jury in a very unfavorable light, of im- 
pairing the credibility of their testimony, 
and of making incriminating testimony 
against them of a confessed depraved 
criminal more easily believable. We 
conclude that it was not admissible, and 
that the record fail to show that the 
admission of it was non-prejudicial. 
Because of the errors in the above 
mentioned rulings the judgement is re- 
versed, and the cause is remanded with 
direction that a new trial be granted. 
Reversed. July 19, 1927, | 





; half interest of the party of the second 


| fourth interest in the profits, revenues, 
| and income accruing therefrom in favor 


| gument is that no decree can be entered 


| Camp v. Gress, 250 U. S. 308, 39 S. Ct. 


; Co. v. Smith, 266 U. S. 152, 45 S. Ct. 


| not, and this we understand to be an en- 


| plicated in the facts; from them it is im- 
| possible to 


| of its invalidity, as to some of the par- 


| dispensable. 


Parties to Cavity Action. 


erty, holding the legal title, and ad- 
vancing all necessary moneys. He was 
to collect the income and to “turn over 
to the party of the second part and par- 
ties of the third part * * * their re- 
spective shares and portions, in accord- 
ance with their interests as hereinbefore 
(hereinafter ?) stated.” 

After certain deductions the “parties 
of the third part shall be paid in equal 
shares as between themselves one-fourth 
of the remaining net revenues and in- 
come from said leases to party of the 
second part, payment thereof to be made 
by party of the first part. The one- 


part is forever charged with said one- 


of parties of the third part.” 

Brooks was allowed to convey the prop- 
erty to any corporation all of whose 4 
shares were owned by the defendant. 
He was to render an account monthly 
to the “party of the second part and 
parties of the third part,” who were 
to have access to the books. 


Mismanagement of Preperty 


By Defendant Is Contended | 
The bill then alleged that the defend- 
ant incorporated a Mexican corporation, 
to which Brooks transferred the leases 
as provided in the contract. The de- 
fendant held the beneficial interest in 
all the shares of this corporation, which 
was “nothing but the instrumentality or 
agent of the defendant for the trans- 
action of its business in Mexico,” and 
has been “fully dominated and com- 
pletely controlled” by it ever since. 
The defendant thereafter mismanaged |} 
the properties in many ways, failing to 
develop it, preferring in development 
other properties in which it had the 
whole interest, selling the oil at unfair 
prices, and failing to account as it should. 
The bill prayed an accounting. | 
The defendant asserted that the at- | 
torneys and the Mexican company were | 
indispensable parties, and the District | 
Court so held. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, D. Basil O’Con- 
nor, and Arnold T. Koch, all of New York 
City, for appellant. 
T. J. Lawhon, of Houston, Tex., and | 
Harry T. Klein, of New York City, for 
appellee. 


Only Quéstion Is Whether 


All Parties Are Included 
Learned Hand, Circuit Judge (after 

stating the facts as above). The bill is | 

so much made up of charges of evidence 





| Brooks, has failed to pay it. 
| pay both, no doubt; but there being a 
| default, as between the two the attor- 
, neys are preferred. Thus only can their 


impossible to ascertain from it the “ulti- 
mate facts.” The pleader has wholly 
disregarded equity rule 25, and proceeded 
as if he were drafting an ancient bill in 
equity. aa 

However, with this we have nothing 


to do at present; the only question is | -plaintiff personally. 


whether the Mexican corporation and the | 


| plaintiff’s attorneys were indispensable 


parties to the suit. The defendant’s ar- | 


which will not so involve their interests 
as to prevent justice being done. 
Section 50 of the Judicial Code (Comp. 
St. Sec. 1032) and rule 39 of the Equity | 
Rules, so far as here relevant, are | 
identical in substance; they give discre- | 
tion to the court to proceed without par- | 
ties ordinarily necessary under equity | 


| practice, but prescribe that the decree | 


must be without prejudice to those who 
are absent. 


In many decisions it has been laid 


| down that the test is one of substance; | 


that is, whether the plaintiff can obtain 
relief which will later leave open to the | 


| absent parties the effective assertion of 


their rights, Shields v. Barrow, 17 How. 
129, 15 L. Ed. 158; Mallow vy. Hinde, 12 | 
Wheat. 193, 6 L. Ed. 99; Payne v. Hook, 
7 Wail. 425, 19 L. Ed. 260; Gregory v. 
Stetson, 133 U. S. 579, 10 S. Ct, 422, 33 | 
L. Ed. 792; California v. So. Pac. Co., | 
157 U. S. 229, 15 S. Ct. 591, 39 L. Ed. | 
683; Waterman v. Canal-Louisiana Bank 
215 U. S. 33, 30 S. Ct. 10, 54 L, Ed. 80: | 


478, 63 L. Ed. 997; Commonwealth Trust 


26, 69 L. Ed. 219. 

The general statement does little to | 
advance matters, until one knows what 
is ‘the test by which to ascertain when 
such rights can be protected and when 


tirely practical question. 


dependent in 
each case upon the facts. 


General Rule Cannot 


Be Extracted from Decisions | 
The decisions are numerous and com- 


ble extract any general rule. 
Rescission of a contract, or declaration | 


ties, but not as to others, is not generally 
permitted. Shields v. Barrow, supra; 
Board of Trustees of Oberlin College v. 
Blair (C. C.) 70 F. 414; Vincent Oil Co. | 
v. Gulf Refining Co., 195 F. 434 (C. C. 
A. 5). Williams v. Crabb, 117 F. 193, 





(59 L. R. A. 425 (C.C. A. 7), seems hardly | 


consistent with these. 

In partition suits it is plain that all 
parties must be present. Barney v. 
Baltimore, 6 Wall. 280, 18 L. Ed. 825. So, 
too, when transfers of possession, or in- 
junctions, are at stake. South Penn-Oil 
Company v. Miller, 175 F. 729 (C. C. A. 
4). Possibly Assocaited Oil Co. v. Mil- 
ler, 269 F. 16 (C. C. A. 5), might have 
gone the other way, since the rights of 
the absent parties would not seem to 
have been prejudiced by any decree. Our 
decision in Cristin v. Leonord, 209 F. 49, 
was apparently in an aetion by two out 
of three joint obligees, and, as it would 
have been impossible for the obligees to 
recover a proportionate part of the dam- 
ages, the absent obligee was thought in- 
Not so, however, in the 
case of joint obligors. Camp v. Gress, 


| 250 U. S. 308, 39 S. Ct. 478, 63 L. Ed. 997. 


On the other hand, it is well settled 
that a part of the beneficiaries of a trust 
may sue alone, though the fiduciary may 


| something, and 


| ble for the balance. 
| torneys in a very different position from 


{ of what is the true unpaid income which 


| which they are parties, and by the de- 
| cree in which they are estopped, can that 
| be established so as to conclude them. 


Railroad Revenues 


later be subjected to another suit. Payne 
v. Hook, 7 Wall. 425; 19 L. Ed. 260; 
Waterman v. Canal-Louisiana Bank, 215 
U. S. 38, 80 S. Ct. 10, 54 L. Ed. 80; 
Rogers v. Penobscot Mining Co., 154 F. 
606 (C.:°C. A. 8); Thomas v. Anderson, 
223 F. 41 (C. C. A. 8). This was the 
rationale of Williams v. Crabb, in spite 
of its involving a deelaration of the in- 
validity of a will and deed. 

In the case at bar we think that this 
last rule would be applicable, were it 
not for the provision charging the whole 
half with a one-fourth interest therein 
reserved to the attorneys. Otherwise, 
the case appears to us indistinguishable 
from the usual one where the benefi- 
ciaries hold in separate rights. 

Brooks was to pay the attorneys di- 
rectly, and each party had a separate 
right of action, if both were not within 
the reach of process. The inconvenience 
to the trustee from a duplicatior of suits 
is not considered a sufficient counter- 
weight to the hardship of denying any re- 
lief to a beneficiary who cannot bring in 
all. Williams v. Crabb, supra. 


Attorneys’ Interest Gave 


Lien Upon Payments 

However, we cannot ignore the charge 
of the attorneys’ one-fourth interest upon 
the joint share of themselves and the 
plaintiff. This was, of course, meant to 
have some effect, and we can interpret it 
in no other way than as giving them a 
lien upon, and therefore a priority in, 
any payments made upon that half. 

We do not forget the plaintiff’s argu- 
ment that the two interests were to be 
paid by Brooks directly and pari passu. 
That, of course, was true, and was in- 
deed practically necessary, since the at- 
torneys’ interest was not measured by | 
a fixed sum, but by an aliquot part. Pri- 
ority could not mean that they should be 
paid all their share before the plaintiff 
got any. 

Nevertheless the charge did mean 
that something some | 
kind of security. What could the se- 
curity be? It means that, in the event 
of a default by Brooks in paying to them 
their share of any income actually due, 
the attorneys should have a lien upon the 
whole amount due. Brooks might and 
should pay both interests in their pro- 
portions as the money was earned, but, 
if he failed, the attorneys had first call 
upon what could be recovered. 

If this be correct, then it is plainly a 
violation of the contract to allow the 
plaintiff to recover three-fourths of the 
moneys due, leaving the attorneys to 
recover their one-fourth by a separate 
suit. By hypothesis this money is al- 
ready due, and. the defendant, vice 
It should 


lien be preserved. 

We have no right to take judicial no- 
tice that, if the plaintiff recovers, the 
defendant must inevitably be responsi- 
It leaves the at- 


that stipulated to allow the plaintiff to 


| make off with his share, leaving them 
| to sue the defendant for theirs, and, if 


they are unsuccessful, to pursue the 
They had a lien on 
the joint interest and this must be pre- 
served. 

Decree Would Not Protect 
Rights of Absent Beneficiaries 


It would at first blush seem true that 
the ,decree might provide for this by im- 
pounding a third of the plaintiff’s re- 
covery in the registry of the court for 
the attorneys’ benefit, but there are dif- 
ficulties also in that. The plaintiff 
might succeed ii. recovering less than the 
full amount actually due upon the joint |. 
interest. He might even claim less than 


| the attorneys would be content to accept. 


Certainly in his_accounting his proof 
might fail to establish all that they 
might prove. To reserve only a third of 
his recovery would not therefore protect 
the attorneys. 

On the contrary, their lien extends to ! 
one-third, not of what he recovers, but ! 


he should recover. Only in a suit to 


Hence it is impossible to ascertain how 
much of the plaintiff’s recovery must be 
impounded, and the whole would have to 
be retained, which is in substance a de- 
nial of any relief at all. 

Therefore the case appears to us to 
be one where the rights of the beneficia- 
ries are so entangled with one another 
that it is practically impossible in the 
decree to protect those who are absent. 
They are indispensable to any dealing 
with the case at all. There is no appa- 
rent injustice in the result. 

All of the necessary defendants, ex- 





| cept the Mexican company, are citizens 


of Texas, and the plaintiff himself is 
“temporarily residing” there. Why the 
suit should be brought here it is difficult 
to see. At any rate, it may not be so 
brought, unless justice to the absent par- 
ties can be done, and we cannot sea how 
this may be assured, 

It is therefore unnecessary to consider 
whether the Mexican company is also an 
indispensable party. 

Decree affirmed, 

Manton, Circuit Judge, took rio part in 
the decision of this case. 

Jtily 18, 1927. 


Examiner Reversed 
On Sprayer Claims 


Ruled Not to Be Met in Any 
Combination of 
References. 


APPLICATION OF ANTON W. KEGLER. AP- 
PEAL 312. BOARD OF APPEALS; PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1639297 for sprayers was 
granted to Kegler August 16, 1927, on 
application filed December 6, 1923. 

Deeming applicant’s single specific 
claim for a sprayer patentable over ear- 
lier art the Board of Appeals reversed 
the rejection by the primary examiner. 

Merchant & Kilgore and James T. 
Newton represented applicant. 


The full text of the opinion of ‘the | 


‘ ba aaa aaa Ve Tad - , 
‘AuTHORIZzED StaTEMENTS ONiY ARE PRESENTED HereIN, Betna 
PusLisHeED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNitep States DAILY. 


Patents 


Statistics of Common Carriers 


Recapitulation of Selected Items of Income and Credits from the Annual Reports of 


Class I Steam Railways (Not Including Switching and Terminal Companies) 
for the Year Ended December 31, 1926, Compiled and Issued 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Railway operating revenues ........... 
Railway operating expenses’........... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues ......... 


Railway operating income ......... 


Revenues from miscellaneous operations 
Expenses of miscellaneous operations... 


Net revenue from misc. operations. . 


Taxes on misc. operating property...... 
Miscellaneous operating income.... 


Total operating income 


Net railway operating income 

Hire of freight cars—credit balance..... 
Rent from locomotives ess doeees 
Rent from passenger-train cars ........ 
Rent from floating equipment.......... 
Rent from work equipment .... 
Joint facility rent income 


4 Income from lease of road 


Miscellaneous rent income 

Misc. nonoperating physical property... 
Separately operated properties—profit. . 
Dividend income 


Income from unfunded secur. and accts. 
Income from sinking and other res. funds 
Release of premiums on funded debt.... 
Contributions from other companies.... 
Miscellaneous income 


Gross income , 


Hire of freight cars—debit balance..... 
Rent for locomotives 

Rent for passenger-train cars . 

Rent for floating equipment ........... 
Rent for work equipment ... 

Joint facility rents 

Rent for leased roads 

Miscellaneous rents 

Miscellaneous tax accruals 

Separately operated properties—loss... 
Interest on funded debt 

Interest on unfunded debt 
Amortization of discount on funded debt 
Maintenance of investment organization 
Income transferred to other companies. . 
Miscellaneous income charges.......... 


Total deductions from gross income 


Net income 


Income applied to sinking and other re- 
setve funds 

Dividend appropriations of income 

Income appropriated for investment in 
physical property 

Stock discount extinguished through in- 

ee | 
Miscellaneous appropriations of income. 


Total appropriations of income 


Income bal. trans. to profit and loss 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. * 
Credit balance transferred from income 
Profit on road and equipment sold...... 
Delayed income credits ....5-..+- 
Unrefundable overcharges 
Donations 
Miscellaneous credits ... 


seeeeeee 


Total credits during year 


Debit balance transferred from income. . 

Surplus applied to sinking and other re- 
serve funds 

Dividend appropriations of surplus 


| Surplus appropriated for investment in 


physical property 
Stock discount extinguished 
surplus 
Debt discount extinguished through sur- 
plus 
Miscellaneous appropriations of surplus. 
Loss on retired road and equipment.... 
Delayed income debits ae 
Miscellaneous debits 


through 


Total debits during year 


Net increase during year 


Balance at beginning of year 


Balance at end of year .... 


Dividends declared during year 

Par value on which declared—common. . 

Par value on which declared—preferred 

Average rate on _. dividend-yielding 
stock, per cent 


. 
* Deficit or other reverse item. 


board (Moore, Smith, and Ruckman) fol- 
lows: 


the examiner finally rejecting claim 2 
on the references and for the reasons of 
record. This claim, the invention ° de- 


fined thereby, the references and the dis- | 
closures therein pertinent to the claim, 


are sufficiently set forth in the exam- 
iner’s statement and need not be re- 
peated here. 


Pertinency of References. 


Upon review of this case as presented 


in the record, more specifically in the 
examiner’s statement and appellant’s 


statement and appellant’s brief on ap- | 


peal, we note that the structure claimed 
and as disclosed is limited to a single 
specific claim which differentiates from 
any one or any combination which can 
be made from the references in a man- 
ner which the examiner might have 
stated to be degree only or, in his words, 
that “the only point of importance to be 
considered is whether the liquid tube of 
applicant’s device patentably differenti- 


ates from those disclosed in Carothers, | 


Turner, Smith and Brown.” 

We do not quite agree with the ex- 
aminer in his conclusions more particu- 
larly since we find that the particular 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 


This’ is an appeal from the decision of | 


By the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Does Not Include Lessor Companies.) 


Total, all districts 


$6,382,939,546 
4,669,336,736 


$1,713,602,810 


388,922,856 
1,851,594 


$1,322,828,360 


2,989,377 
2,814,363 


——E 


$175,014 
122,285 


$52,729 
$1,322,881,089 


1,213,089,966 
24,180,174 
13,974,415 
16,656,874 
392,150 
3,450,621 
43,874,592 
4,854,993 
21,113,894 
~6,646,795 
2,922,957 
147,263,347 
74,094,014 
30,741,672 
4,605,415 
107,507 
1,854,146 
3,868,866 


$400,602,432 


$1,723,483,521 


105,528,654 
12,021,437 
19,239,881 

3,005,959 
1,746,996 
70,724,293 
166,453,515 
6,379,064 
4,780,298 
814,058 

496,454,508 

12,102,289 

4,338,773 

26,810 
6,476,216 
4,128,501 


$914,221,252 


$809,262,269 


10,186,286 
224,423,545 


7,782,452 


1,401,809 


$243,794,092 


$565,468,177 





$586,598,145 
4,298,435 
718,337 
1,471,577 
3,940,544 
26,248,927 


$623,075,965 
20,929,968 


999,420 
180,800,418 


30,808,631 
1,544,071 


9,928,183 
1,075,849 
25,597,829 
5,101,996 
24,902,952 


$301,689,317 


$321,386,648 
2,734,865,636 
$3,056,252,284 


405,223,963 
4,178,660,015 
1,217,293,400 


7.51 


o. 


Eastern district 


$2,898,986,223 
2,167,706,304 


$731,279,919 


159,240,030 
997,588 


$571,042,301 


1,205,594 
1,088,791 


$116,803 
59,130 


$57,673 


$571,099,974 


$514,945,061 
10,668,887 
5,318,633 
6,013,900 
318,913 
1,103,788 
22,896,679 
2,081,929 
12,152,680 
4,052,224 
2,748,489 
64,313,504 
25,680,849 
14,290,953 
3,663,746 
54,974 
1,703,503 
2,468,230 


$179,531,881 


$750,631,855 


50,879,276 
5,185,909 
7,627,171 
2,862,842 

823,561 
35,039,281 
100,071,049 
4,398,234 
3,503,979 
650,492 
189,781,427 
5,158,981 
1,410,720 
22,210 
4,976,216 
1,996,194 


$414,387,542 


$336,244 ,313 


7,060,478 
106,805,397 


5,681,835 


1,388,430 


$120,936,140 


$215,308,173 


$218,534,460 
2,150,637 


1,230,849 
7,906,024 


$230,398,756 
3,226,287 
*142,379 
46,800,487 


25,623,016 


7,329,977 
63,481 
10,542,339 
3,259,150 
10,739,775 


$107,442,133 
$122,956,623 
920,635,161 
153,605,884 


1,683,929,409 
335,704,950 


Southern district 


. $1,165,527,504 
830,125,436 


$335,402,068 


75,720,327 
254,912 


$259,426,829 


1,745,613 
1,721,874 


$23,739 
9,898 


— 


$13,841 


$259,440,670 


$253,499,238 
9,768,851 
2,550,463 
3,529,797 
6,115 
881,150 
5,830,866 
421,071 
2,083,726 
860,923 
107,661 
14,631,398 
11,437,236 
6,550,636 
195,130 


182,865 


$59,037,888 


$318,478,558 


13,326,463 
1,913,478 
4,367,655 

98,039 
383,629 
8,405,569 
13,978,508 
634,943 
143,391 
15,908 

90,263,112 
1,041,433 
1,344,329 

1,709 
1,500,000 
552,957 


$137,971,123 


$180,507,435 


557,609 
11,671,993 


1,974,281 


$14,217,262 


$166,290,173 


$168,550,607 
551,115 
11,541 
538,669 
1,284,197 
3,246,345 


$174,182,474 
2,260,434 


513,840 
76,458,095 


1,969,087 
1,539,611 


407,955 
14,290 
3,056,858 
113,625 
3,336,102 


$89,669,897 
$84,512,577 
558,108,186 
$642,620,763 
88,130,088 
838,058,500 
168,986,150 
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Western district 


$2,318,425,819 
1,671,504,996 


$646,920,823 


153,962,499 
599,094 


$492,359,230 


38,170 
3,698 


$34,472 
53,257 


*$18,785 


$492,340,445 


$444,645,667 
3,742,436 
6,105,319 
7,113,177 
67,122 
1,465,683 
15,147,047 
2,351,993 
6,877,488 
1,733,648 
66,807 
68,318,445 
36,975,929 
9,900,083 
746,539 
52,533 
150,643 
1,217,771 


$162,032,663 


$654,373,108 


41,322,915 
4,922,050 
7,245,055 

45,078 
539,806 

27,279,443 

52,403,958 
1,345,887 
1,132,928 

147,658 
216,409,969 
5,901,875 
1,583,724 


1,579,350 


$361,862,587 
$292,510,521 


2,568,199 
105,946,155 


126,336 
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$108,640,690 
$183,869,831 


9199,313,078 
1,596,683 
706,796 
356,122 
1,425,498 
15,096,558 


$218,494,735 
15,443,247 


627,959 
57,541,836 


3,216,528 
4,460 


2,190,251 
998,078 
11,998,632 
1,729,221 
10,827,075 


$104,577,287 


$113,917,448 
1,256,122,289 


$1,370,039,737 


163,487,991 
1,656,672,106 
712,602,300 
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Air Registers 


Two Patent Claims 
Denied for Failure 
To Contest Priority 


Applicant Did Not Adopt 
Suggestion of Examiner 
With Reference to In- 

* vention of Air Register. 


APPLICATION OF ERNEST H. PEABopy. 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1639056 for air registers was 
granted to Peabody August 16, 1927, on 
application filed August 18, 1922. 

Two of the claims urged by applicant 
were denied to him because of his fail- 
ure to adopt the suggestion of the law 
examiner to contest priority 
earlier patentee. 

William R. Pratt 
cant. 


with an 


represented appli- 





The full text of the decision of First 


Assistant Commisisoner Kinnan affirm- | 
ing the lower office tribunals, follows: 


decision of the Examiners-in-Chief, af- | 
firming that of the primary Examiner, 
denying patentability to claims 1 and 2, 
of which claim 1 will serve for illustra- | 
tive purposes: 

“1. In a fuel burning apparatus, an air | 
register comprising an outer partly 
spherical ring like member adapted to | 
be secured to a furnace wall; an inner j 
partly spherical ring like member se- 
cured to said outer member in spaced 
relation thereto to provide a curved an- | 
nular air passage; a plurality of arcuate | 
pivoted shutter members associated with | 
said ring like members and adapted to 
control said annular passage; and a‘ ring | 
like shutter operating member mounted 
for oscillation upon said inner ring like 
member.” 


Relates to Air Register. 


As set forth in the appealed claims, the 
alleged invention relates to an air regis- | 
ter for a fuel burning apparatus, com- | 
prising a plurality of pivoted shutters 
and the specific means for operating 
them vo control the degree of opening 
of the register. 

It appears a patent was granted 
to Purnell on November 7, 1922. No. | 
1434106, .0n an application filed March 
19, 1921. Appellant filed his application 
Augus* 18. 1922. The two cases were 
copending. therefore, notwithstanding | 
Purnell filed some 17 months prior to | 
the applicant. After the grant of the 
Purnell patent, applicant copied one of 
the claims of such patent and an inter- 
ference was declared. The patentee, Pur- 
nell. moved to dissolve on the ground the 


| the 


| terest 


| as 





apnlicant had no right to make the claim 


and this motion was granted by the Law | 


Examiner. 


like shutter operating member,” the deci- 
sion of the Law Examiner does not hold 


that the applicant is not entitled to make | 


the claim for such reason. That tribunal 
held that even if Peabody be entitled to 
have the right to amend Figure 7 of his 
drawing, as suggested by him so as to 
support this feature of the,ring like shut- 


ter, Peabody would still be unable to find | 


support in his claim for “a lever adapted 
t. oscillate said operating member.” It 
was upon this latter ground that tl.e mo- 
tion was granted. 


Suggestion Not Adopted. 


The Law Examiner notified applicant, | 


however, that “if there be not a patent- 
able distinction between the subject mat- 
ter of claim 7 of Purnell’s patent and the 


subject matter originally disclosed and | 
then , the count | 


claimed by Peabody, 
should define the invention in language 
applicable to the structures of both par- 
ties,” citing authorities. 

The applicant never availed himself of 
this suggestion. It is quite apparent that 
if the applicant had seen fit to cance, the 
words “comprising a lever” from the 
claim copied from the Puynell patent, the 
interference would have been. continued 
under the ruling of the Law Examiner. 
It is clear, therefore, the applicant is 
not entitled at this late date to a re- 
declaration of the interference. 

The appealed claims 1 and 2 are 
generic to the construction disclosed by 
both parties and are intended to clearly 
dominate and embrace the arrangement 
of the Purnell patent. It is clear enough 


this office should not grant a patent.with | 


these claims in them on an application 
filed 17 months after Purnell’s applica- 
tion for patent was filed without an in- 
terference with Purnell’s patent. 


Applicant Is Estopped. 
It is plain the issue of priority between 
Purnell and the applicant could have been 


tried upon the claim suggested by the | 


Law Examiner and since that suggestion 
_was not adopted and the applicant, as 
above noted, is estopped from seeking 


the second interference, it is clear he is | 


‘likewise estopped from being granted 
claims of the scope of those here on 
appeal. 

It is believed there is no merit in the 
contention of applicant that this case 
should be treated as if no interference 
had ever been declared and the applicant 
allowen to present an affidavit under Rule 
75. The construction of both parties is 
generically the same and the means for 
shifting the ring employed by one party 
is but an equivalent of that adopted by 
the other. 

To allow the claims on appeal would 
be to allow a second patent for the same 
generic invention embodied, so far as the 
appealed claims and claim 7 of the pat- 
ent are concerned, in substantially equiv- 
alent structural form. 

The decision of the Examiners-in-Chief 
is affirmed. 


( 


| registered 
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Trade Marks 


Electrical Goods 


Use of Trade Mark ‘Yale’ by Electric Firm 


Denied on Grounds of Unfair Competition 


New York Concern Is Found to Have Adopted Name of 
Key and Lock Corporation. 


YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION V. YALE & 
TOWNE Mrg. Co. AND THOMAS E. 
Ropertson. In Equity, No. 1854, Dis- 
TRIcT Court, District OF CONNECTI- 
CUT. 


Following the refusal of Patent Office 
tribunals to register the mark “Yale” 
for flashlights and storage batteries, the 
opposition being by a manufacturer of 
locks and keys, the applicant brought 


-suit under R. S. 4915 to compel registra- 


tion, but the District Court ruled that 
the goods were sufficiently similar to 
cause confusion, hence the mark must 
be denied to applicant. 

William S. Pritchard, of New York 
City, for ‘plaintiff. Archibald Cox, of 
New York City, and Frederick C. Taylor, 
of Stamford, Conn., for defendant. 

The full text of District Judge Thomas’ 
opinion follows: 

Operates in New York. 


This suit, which is to compel the regis- | 


trade mark, arose under 
Laws of the United 


tration of a 
Trade Mark 


: : | States (Section 9 of the Act of Febru- 
[he applicant has appealed from the | 


ary 20, 1905), and was brought under 
Section 4915 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States and also under 
tion 20; Subsection 7, of the Judicial 
Code. 

The plaintiff, Yale Electric Corpora- 


Sec- 


' tion, is a New York corporation having 
its principal place of business in the | 


Borough of Brooklyn, City and State of 


| Néw York, where it is engaged in the 


manufacture and sale of flashlights and 
dry cells and in the sale of storage 


| batteries. 


The defendant, Thomas E. Robertson, | that both the plaintiff and defendant 


; use the word “Yale” in the same block 


the United States Commissioner of 
Patents at Washington, D. C. The de- 
fendant, The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., the real party in interest, is a 


is 


| Connecticut corporation having its prin- 
| cipal place of business in the city of 


Stamford, State of Connecticut, where it 
manufactures locks, builders’ hardware, 


chain hoists and small electric trucks | 


for industrial purposes and other arti- 
cles and appliances. 


has appeared and in his answer states 
that he has no particular adverse in- 
in this case; that the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. is the real 


party in’ interest; that he is informed | 


that the Company will defend this suit, | applies to the instant case has been set- 


and so does not deem it necessary to 
further answer or take any active part 
in the proceedings. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., has 


| filed its answer, together with a counter- 
| claim, and has actively defended. 


Plaintiff was incorporated in 1912 
the International Electric Novelty 
Company. In 1919 it changed its name 
to Franco Electric Corporation. In 1922 
it changed its name to Yale Electric 
Corporation, and began selling its prod- 
ucts under the name “Yale.” On No- 
vember 7, 1922, plaintiff, in the manner 
prescribed by law, 


cation, Serial No. 171718, for registra- 
tion of the word “Yale,” enclosed in 


ing oytfits, such as are 
adapted for Christmas trees and similar 
decorative purposes. The application 
was allowed by the Examiner of Trade 
Marks, and the trade mark was pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette on January 
9, 1923. 
Trade Mark Is Opposed. 


On April 4, 1923, the defendant, The | 
| Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. filed 
| an opposition to the registration of said 
' trade mark, being the registrant of 


“Yale” as a trade mark for locks and 
keys, registered in the year 1907, and 
for various articles of hardware 
severally in the years 
1909, 1914 and 1922. Testimony 
having been taken by both parties to 
said opposition proceedings, the case was 
submitted on the pleadings and evidence 
and argued by counsel for the parties be- 
fore the Examiner of Trade Mark Inter- 
ferences. On November 12, 
Examiner rendered a decision wherein 
he sustained the opposition and held that 
plaintiff was not entitled to the registra- 
tion. Thereafter the plaintiff appealed 
from the adverse decision of the Exam- 
iner of Trade Mark Interferences to the 
Commissioner of Patents, who on the 
first day of April, 1925, rendered a deci- 
sion wherein he affirmed the decision of 
the Examiner and sustained the opposi- 
tion. 

On June 5, 1925, plaintiff appealed 
from the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, which court on or 
about the 5th day of April, 1926, af- 
firmed the decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents and sustained the opposition 


' of The Yale’ & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Firm Founded in 1865. 

In 1865, about 60 years before the in- 
stitution of this suit, Linus Yale, Jr., 
started a business which, in 1868, was 
turned over to a Connecticut corporation, 
Yale. Lock Manufacturing Co., which 
continued the business until some time in 
1882 when it was turned over to this de- 
fendant, incorporated under a_ special 
charter under the name of Yale Lock 
Manufacturing Co., which name, in 1883, 
was changed to The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. Linus Yale, Sr., made 
bank locks and other locks at Newport, 
N. Y., for some years prior to his death in 
1857 when his business was taken over by 
Harris & Tyler who continued it more or 


less until 1861 when they were succeeded } 


by Harris’ Brothers, who continued it, 
more or less, until 1873 when it was 
sold to one Sullivan who moved what 
was left of it to Albany, N. Y. In 1905 
it was transferred to one Fellows who 
was acting in the interest of the de- 
who in 1911 formally trans- 
ferred it to the defendant. After the 
death of Linus Yale, Sr., the business 
was small and local, and after 1873 no 
locks were’ manufactured by his succes- 
sors, the business then being limited to 


; combination 


The defendant, the | American Steel Foundriey vy. Robertson, 


presented to the | 


ae _ | United States Patent Office ‘its appli- | 
While Purnell argued that the appli- | 


cant, Peabody, had no basis in his draw- | 


ing to support the feature,of the “ring | an ellipse and the whole enclosed in an 


| irregular octagon, as a trade mark for | 
batteries, battey cells, flashlights, light- ; 
particularly | 








1924, the | 


repairs and replacements. The defend- 
ant is, therefore, the owner of all the 
rights of both concerns and the case at 
bar 1s, consquently, goverend by the 
— — ae by Judge Lacombe in 
uever rothers, Ltd., v 

gy td., v. Pasfield, 88 

Fine Workmanship. 

The goods orginally made and sold in 
defendant’s business were bank locks 
opened by keys, exhibiting remarkable 
ingenuity in intricate mechanism to pre- 
vent picking and correspondingly fine 
workmanship, so that. a single “Yale” 
treasury lock sold for about $1,000 in 
those days. (C. C. A. Rec. p. 309). The 
domipant characteristics of the “Yale” 
manufacture were remarkable skill in 
selecting and devising superior construc- 
tions, as well as perfection of workman- 
ship in giving effect to such construction 
in metal or hard substances as dis- 
guished from textiles or rubber, or food 
or candy, or articles not fabricated. 7 

Back in the days of bank locks the 
of those characteristics 
made the “Yale” manufacture well 
known as_ superior throughout the 
world. When small locks were added the 
same characteristics were embodied in 
them with the same result. An article 
bearing the word “Yale” commands a 
higher price than the same article with- 
out that word on it. 

Use Held Arbitrary. 

The use of the word “Yale” by the 
plaintiff is purely arbitrary. It is not 
the name of any one connected with the 
plaintiff’s organization. 


It further appears from the record 


print; both emphasize the word where 
it is used in the text of advertisements: 
both use it enclosed in a panel con- 
spicuous at the head of their advertise- 
ments or in the border; both constantly 
refer to their goods as “Yale Products,” 
“Yale Line,” “Yale Quality,” “Yale on 
Guard;” both refer to their products as 
on sale at all hardware stores, adver- 


| tise s - . 
The defendant, Thomas E. Robertson, | sements of both appear in hardware 


trade publications and in some magazines 
of general circulation in similar general 
makeup, and the products of both plain- 
tiff and defendant are sold in the same 
stores. 


Plaintiff argues that the law which 


tled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the so-called “Simplex” case— 


Commissioner of Patents, and Simplex 
Electric Heating Co., 269 U. S. 372, the 
contention, inter alia, being that the 
plaintiff has appropriated less than the 
whole name of the defendant; that it 
has adopted and used a trade mark on 
its goods which are not of the same de- 
scription as those of the defendant; 
that the word “Yale” comprises the 
whole or part of about 50 registrations 
by nearly as many different parties upon 
many kinds of merchandise; that the 
single word “Yale” alone is identified 
with Yale University; that it is not 
shown that the word “Yale” is any more 
calculated to denote to the purchasing 
public The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. than other corporations, the corpo- 
rate name of which contains the word 
“Yale”; that the word “Yale” has 
been used in such wide and varied 
ways in this country, not only as 
a trade mark but asa part of a firm or 
a corporate name and that everybody 
has considered something more than the 
word “Yale” necessary to identify a cor- 
poration; and that from the evidence the 
uss of the word “Yale” as a trade mark 


| on goods of the plaintiff has not and will 


not deceive or confuse the public and 
has not injured the defendant The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co. and will 
not injure any other corporation. 

Of course, if these contentions were 
all sound and true, the case at bar would 
come under the rule in the “Simplex 
Case.” But the record shows, as al- 
ready noted, that the goods of both 
plaintiff and defendant are sold in the 
same stores, more particularly in hard- 
ware stores and presumably to the same 
class of purchasers. Of course the 
prospective purchaser of locks and keys 
would not likely be lee b the confusion 
of marks to purchase flashlights or bat- 
teries, but might be led to purchase flash- 
lights or batteries on the strength of 
the standing and repuation of the locks 
and keys bearing the same trade mark. 

Thus confusion would result and not 
only the maker of the locks and keys, 
but the public as well, would be deprived 
of the protection which it was, ob- 
viously, the purpose of the trade mark 
statute to give. And if it be found that 
there is doubt as to whether such con- 
fusion will exists, it is the duty of the 
court to resolve that doubt against the 
newcomer in the field. Waltke & Co. v. 
Shafer & Co., 263 Fed. 650. Furthermore, 
even if the Patent Office, in its arbitrary 
classification does not regard the 
goods of plaintiff and defendant of 
the same descriptive properties, the 
test here is not in the _ likeli- 
hood of confusing the products, 
but the source from which they come. 
William V. Kern & Sons, 47 App. D. C. 
441. However, I conclude that they 
are sufficiently alike to cause confusion 
or mistake in the public mind if offered 
for sale under the same mark. 

Mere Detail of Evidence. 

From the proofs contained in the 
record it cannot be disputed that thé 
word “Yale” is and long has been. the 
salient and characteristic feature of de- 
fendant’s corporate name, and the well- 
know trade mark under which it has 
advertised and marketed its products. 
The fact that the same word occurs in 
the names of many other corporations 
or is the name of many individuals has 
no bearing on the issue in the case at 
bar. The real question to be decided is, 
What does the word “Yale” signify in 
the hardware trade? Without doubt it 
identifies The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. and its products. Nor do I 
think it conclusive that The Yale & 
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direction and extension of the curved 
portion of the tube at its lower end ex- 
tends “a substantial distance rearwardly 
of a line drawn perpendicularly down- 
ward from the axis of the pump cylin- 
der through the axis of said tank * * be 
and when the pump is pointed down- 
wardlly enough liquid will remain in the 
bend of the tube to form a spray when 
the pump piston is operated again.” This, 
together with the manner of attaching 
the delivery tube “along the outer wall 
of. the pump cylinder head and along the 
innex wall of the tank” and possibly 
other features not clearly shown In any 
one of the references, is believed suffi- 
cient at least to warrant the allowance 
of the claim as being patentably dis- 
tinguishable over the references cited 
and as applied and considered by the 
examiner, and in the absence of more 
pertinent and specific art are held pat- 
entable and as it has stood the test of 
efficiency and more effectively overcomes 
the defects of prior constructions. 
Towne Manufacturing Co. does not 
make flashlights or batteries, as this is 
a mere detail of evidence to be taken 
with other evidence in the case. 
Such being my conclusions it must be 
held that plaintiff should be restricted 
in the use of the word “Yale,” because 
its goods are sold in the same estab- 
lishment and practically over the same 
counter with the goods of defendant. 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, speaking for 
the Supreme Court in Simplex Case, on 
page 381, said: 
“The general doctrine is that equity 
not only will enjoin the appropriation 
and use of a trade mark of trade name 
where it is completely identical with 
the name of the corporation, but will 
enjoin such appropriation and use 
where the resemblance is so close as to 
be likely to produce confusion as to 
such identity, to the injury of the cor- 
poration to which the name belongs. 
Cape May Yacht Club v. Cape May 
Yacht and Country Club, 81 N. J. Ea. 
454, 458; Armington & Sims v. Palmer, 
21 R. I. 109, 115. Judicial interfer- 
ence will depend upon the facts proved 
and found in each case, Hendriks v. 


| 


Montagu, L. R. 17 Ch. Div. 638, 648; | 


Higgins Co. v. Higgins Soap Co., 144 
N. Y. 462, 469-471.” 


From this record only one conclusion | 


can be reached as to the reason for the 
change in.the corporate name of the 


plaintiff and that is that the name of The | 


Nale Electric Corporation was adopted | 


for the sole purpose of enabling the 
plaintiff to palm off its goods as those of 
the defendant, This conclusion is borne 


out by the fadt that a Chinese copy of | 
defendant’s trade mark was adopted and | 


used—its advertisements copied as 


nearly as possible, and its slogans, such | 


as “Yale Products,” “Yale Line,” “Yale 
Quality,” “Yale on Guard,” literally 
taken over. These facts constitute a case 
of unfair competition and defendant is 
entitled to relief against the plaintiff. 
The fact that defendant has not shown 
any actual damages simply means that 
it is not entitled to an accounting. 


For the reasons given the bill is dis- | 


missed. Defendant may have a decree 
for an injunction according to the tenor 
of this decision, together with costs to 
abide the event. 

August 10, 1927. 
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: the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S.. D., 
BE. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

818968, E. E, Johnson, Railway water 
column, appeal filed July 45, 1927, C. C 
A., 7th Cir., Doc. 3941, American Valve & 
Meter Co. et al. v. Fairbanks Morse & Co. 

959506, P. Gerstenkorn, Machine 
grinding cocks, filed Mar. 4, 1927, 
D. Pa. (Philadelphia), Doc. 
Goethal et al. v. T. Turner 
& Machine Co.). 

’ ot R. C. Baker, 
implement, appeal filed in C. C, ~» © 

Cir., Doc. 4783, The P. A. Geier fae re 
reka Vacuum Cleaner Co. et al. Claims 1 
2 and 3 held not infringed, July 15, 1927. - 
_ 1018502, Just & Hanaman, Manufacture of 
incandescent electric lamps, 1180159, I. 
Langmuir, Incandescent electric lamp, filed 
June 30, 1927, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. 
E 2756, General Electric Co. v. Atlas Spe- 
cialty Co. et al. Same filed July 29, 1927, 
D. C. N. J., Doc. E 2805, Geenral Electric 
Co. v. Lens Lamp Co. et al. 

1019406, L. H. Baekeland, 
cardboard, filed May 16, 1927, D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Doc. 4061, Bakelite Corp. v. Diamond 
State Fibre Co., Ine., et al. 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter filling 
machine, 1370411, Contrado, Swanson & 
Schwartz, Mattress filling machine, filed 
May 7, 1927, D. C., E. D. Pa. (Philadel- 
phia), Doc. 4040, Triangle Kapok Machine 
Corp. v. Franklin Cushion & Drapery Co. 

1044468, H. C. Kirk, Jr., Thurst bearing, 
filed April 18, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. 
Div.), Doc. 2206, Apco Mfg. Co. v. The 
Simmons Mfg. Co. Held valid and infringed, 
injunction granted, July 26, 1927. 

1098705, A. G. Bergstrom, Spark plug, ap- 
peal filed July 7, 1927, C. C. A., 7th Cir., 
Doc. 3938, Fryac Mfg. Co. v. E. Bergstrom 
et al. 

1104126, G. R. Meyercord, Transfer pic- 
ture, filed in D. C., S. D. Ohio (W. Div.), 
Doc. E 419, The Meyercord Co. v. The Palm 
Bros. Decalcomania Co. Held not infringed 
as to any of its claims; claims 1 and 2 
held void, claim 3 valid, dismissed for want 
of equity (notice dated July 30, 1927). 

1159517, J. F. MacIndoe, Grease cup, filed 
May 9. 1927, D. C., E. D. Pa. (Philadelphia), 
Doc. 4051, J. F. MacIndoe v. J. R. Battle 
(Industrial Oil Equipment Co.). 
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| Barnes, Frank Edwin. 
building costs. 2d ed. 
N..Y., McGraw, 1927. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Sartor resartus, by 
. edited with an introduction by 
Frederick William Roe. xviii, 264 p. 
(The modern readers’ series). N. Y., 
| Maemillan, 1927. 27-15909 
Colonial office conference, London, 1927. 
... Summary of proceedings .. . 78 
p. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 2883). London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1927. 27-15898 
Dingman, Harold Williamson. Insura- 
bility, prognosis and selection, life, 
health, accident; a treatise on various 
factors that permit a forecast of health 
and longevity, selection of risk for in- 
surance, appraisal of claim for in- 
demnity. 706 p., illus. Chicago, The 
Spectator company, 1927. 27-15894 
Frenay, Adolph Dominic. The suicide 
problem in the United States. 200 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1927.) Boston, Badger, 
1927. 27-15895 


| Gamble, Sidney Gompertz. A practical 
treatise on outbreaks of fire; being a 
systematic study of their causes and 
means of prevention, dealing with the 
possibilities of danger, precautions 
necessary, notification, extinction, 
equipment for saving life and prop- 
erty, organization of fire brigades, both 
| private and public, notes on structural 
design of buildings, legal enactments 
and fire insurance, historic conflagra- 
| tions and their lessons. With frontis- 
piece, plates and 348 illustrations in 
the text. Tables, list of great fires, 
with dates. 543 p., illus. London. 
27-15903 
Greene, Mrs. Katherine (Glass). Win- 
chester, Virginia, and its beginnings, 
1743-1814; from its founding by Colonl 
James Wood to the close of the life of 
his son, Brigadier-General and Gov- 
ernor James Wood, with the publica- 
tion for the first time of valuable 
manuscripts, relics of their long tenure 
of public offices. 441 p., illus., Shen- 
andoah Publishing House, 1926. 
27-15905 
Hofer, Mari Ruef. Camp recreations and 
pageants. 217 p., illus. New York, 
‘Association press, 1927. 27-15779 


Hichens, William Lionel. .Some problems 
of modern industry. Being the Watt 
anniversary lecture for 1918, delivered 
before the society on 18th January, 
1918. 23 p. (Papers of the Greenock 
philosophical society. London, White- 
head, Morris & co., 1918. 27-15897 

Hornbeck, Stanley Kuhl. China today: 
Political. -p. 417-566. (World peace 
foundation. Pamphlets. Vol. x, No. 
5.) Boston World peace foundation, 
1927. 27-15896 

Japan. The great earth- 
quake in 1923 in Japan. Comp. by 
the Bureau of social affairs, Home of- 
fice, Japan. 615 p., illus. Tokyo, 
Printed at the Sanshusha press, 1926. 

27-15930 

Kilpatrick, William Heard. Source book 
in the philosophy of education. 365 p. 
(Text-book series in education, ed. by 
P. Monroe.) N. Y., Macmillan, 1926 
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. Llamarada; yearbook of the 
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592 p., illus. 
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MacChesney, Nathan William. The prin- 
| ciples of real estate law; real prop- 
| erty, real estate documents and trans- 
| actions. ®91 p. (Land economics se- 
ries, ed. by R. T. Ely). N. Y., Mac- 
| millan, 1927. 27-15796 
Macpherson, Hector Copland. Modern 
| astronomy, its rise and progress. 196 
p., illus. (The Thomson lectures in 
natural science for the session 1925- 
6, at the Aberdeen United free church 
college), London, Oxford university 
1926. 27-26605 
Michelson, Albert Abraham. Studies in 
optics. 176 p., illus. (The University 
of Chicago science series.) Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1927. 
27-15787 
McSpadden, Joseph Walker. Virginia; a 
romantic story for young people, by 
| . illustrated by Howard L. Hastings. 
126 p. illus. (Romantic stories of the 
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Parmele, George Hiram. Damage ver- 


institute of quantity survey- | 
. iv. Chi- | 
cago, W. D. Boyce co., 1927. C A 27-321 j 
Estimating 


dicts; excessiveness or inadequacy of 
verdicts in actions for personal in- 
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dicts in actions for malpractice result- 
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Rochester, N. Y., Lawyers co-operative 
publishing co., 1927. 27-15797 


Peabody, Houghteling & co., inc., New 
York. Toll bridges ... 32 p. illus. 
New York, Peabody, Houghteling & 
co., inc., 1927. CA27-331 

Plutarchus. Plutarch’s Lives for boys 
and girls, being selected lives freely 
retold by W. H. Weston, with sixteen 
drawings in color by W. Rainey. 360 
p. N. Y., Nelson, 1926? 27-26610 

Polk’s Columbia (Missouri) city direc- 
tory... 1927. 1 v. St. Louis, Mo., 
R. L. Polk & co., 1927. 27-15907 

Pray, H. A., Holden. The stability of 
diazo-benzene chloride solutions. The 
work included in these papers is taken 
from the thesis presented by H. A. 
Holden Pray in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy at the University of 
Wsiconsin, 1925. Thesis note stamped 
on covers. Reprinted from the Journal 
of Physical Chemistry, vol. xxx, Oct. 
Nov., 1926. 27-15789 


Prescott, Henry Washingthon. The de- 
velopment of Virgil’s art. 490 p. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago press, 
1927. 27-15806 

Proctor & Way’s Hamden and North 
Haven, Connecticut, directory. v. 1. 
1927-28, New Haven, Proctor & Way, 
1927. CA27-322 


Reinhard, John Revell, ed. . . Novelle 
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. . and Michael De Filippis. 192 p. 


(The Century modern language series.) 
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Sallustius, Neoplatonist. Sallvstivs con- 
cerning the gods and the universe; 
edited with prolegomena & translation, 
by Arthur Darby Nock. 47 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 
1926. 27-15918 

Southworth, J. Photographic chemicals 
and chemistry, by ... and T. L. J. 
Bentley. 121 p. N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 

27-15902 

Sturtevant, Walter W. Mechanical pic- 
torial drawing. 128 p., illus. Milwau- 
kee, The Bruce publishing co., 1927. 

27-15901 
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Tucker, Thomas George. 
and appreciation of literature. 
p. (University of Melbourne. Pub- 
lications, no. 7). Melbourne, Mel- 
bourne university press in association 
with Macmillan & Co. Itd., 1926. 

27-15969 

Union Pacific railway company. Zion 
national park, Grand Canyon national 
park, Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, 
Kaibab national forest, issued by the 
Union Pacific system. 48 p., illus. 
Omaha,’ 1927. 27-15908 

Westwood, Doris. These players; a 
diary of the “Old Vic,” by . . . with 
a foreword by Lilian Baylis. 274 p. 
London, Heath, Cranton, 1926. 

27-15968 

Wilcox, Mrs. Ella B.. What one civic 
league has done, by Ella B. Wilcox. 
23 p. Alma, Mich., 1926. 

CA 27-3382 

Wrong, Edward Murray. History of 
England, 1688-1815. 256 p. (Home 
university library of modern knowl- 
edge .. . New York, H. Holt and com- 
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Public Evening Schools for Adults. 
'L. R. Alderman, Specialist in Adult 
Education, Bureau of Education. Bul- 
letin, 1927, No. 21, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Price, 5 cents. E27-186 
Typical Child Care and Parenthood Edu- 
cation in Home Economics Depart- 
ments. By Emiline S. Whitcomb, Spe- 
cialist in Home Economics, Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 17. 
Price, 20 cents. E27-187 
The Notifiable Disease Prevalence Dur- 
ing 1926 in Cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
Population. Supplement No. 64, to the 
Public Health Reports. Issued by the 
Public Health Service. Price, 15 cents. 
[25-26098] 
Proved Dairy Sires. By J. C. McDowell, 
Dairy Husbandman, and W. E. Winter- 
meyer, Associate Dairy Husbandman, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. Circular 
No.’ 3, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-487 
Alabama. County Tables V, VI, VII and 
VIII. Census of Agriculture, 1925. 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26860 
The Drug Industries. Druggists’ Prepa- 
vations, Patent Medicines and Com- 
pounds, Perfumery, Cosmetics and 
Toilet Preparations, Drug Grinding, 
Essential Oils. Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1925. Price, 5 cents. [24-26102] 
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Soldier’s Pay 
Status Decided | 
By Comptroller 


| 


Salary Claim Not Validated | 
Failure of 

Desertion 

Charge. 


by 


4] 


States con- 


[Contineeed from Page 
effectives in the Army of the 
stituting Germany must not exceed 100,- 
000 men, including officers and establish- 
ments of depots. The Army shall be 
devoted exclusively to the maintenance 
of order within the territory and to the 
contro! of the frontiers. 

“The maintenace or 
forces differently 
organizations for 
or for preparation for war is forbidden.” 

Subsequent articles prohibited an in- 
crease or required a reduction in civilian 
guards and peace officers; regulated and | 
limited the armament, munitions and 
war material that might be possessed 
or manufactured by Germany, prohibited 
the importation of such material, re- 
quired the discontinuance of compulsory 
military service, required the dismantling 
of fortifications, etc., etc., ar provided 
for supervision ‘by allied observers to 


conditions. 


formation of 
grouped or Of other 
the command of troops 


secure compliance with those 
The Armistice of Novembzer 11, 1918, 
had theretofore required the surrender 
of large quantities of armament, muni- 
tions and ma*erials, the evacu- 
ation of described territory by German 
troops, the restoration of certain cap- 
tured property, the surrender all sub- 
marines, the dismantling of surface naval 
vessels, etc., ete. In other words, peace 
was substantially established by the com- 
plete submission of the enemy November 
11, 1918, and this was the basis of the 
President’s report to the Congress that 
“The war thus comes to an end.” 

A similar armistice had therefore, on 
November 3, 1918, been concluded with 
Austria Hungary. %y a series of cir- 
culars commencing with No. of No- 
vember 18, 1918, the War Department 
initiated the G@emobilization of the “Army 
and by various enactments the Congress 
indicated its understanding that the war 
had ended; for example, by the act of 
January 7, 1919, 40 Stat. 1052, provision 
was made for furnishing transportation 
to their homes of civilian employes who 
came to the District of Columbia since 
April 6, 1917, and whose services were 
no longer required; by the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919, 40 Stat. 1164, provision 
was made f of for- 


required 


ot 


co 
is 


for the reinstate ment 
mer Government employes who had been 

drafted or enlisted into the military serv- 

ice; by the same act, 40 Stat. 1169, et 

seq., over $15,€00,000,000 of appropria- 

tions for the military establishment were 

repealed; by the act of March 2, 1919, 40 

Stat. 1272. provision was made for the 

equitable adjustment of contracts made 

during the war and “prior to November 

12, 1918"; byw theact of March 3, 1919, 

40 Stat. 1309. a “Victory” loan was av- | 
thorized; by the act of July 11, 1919, 41 

Stat. 129, the President was authorized 

to sell real property acquired by the 

United States since April 6, 1917, for 

Army purposes. 

In the same act, the 
thorized the use of army “to 
relieve and supply the pressing needs 
of the peoples of countries involved 
in the late war;” by the act of July 
11, 1919, 41 Stat. 157, the war-time con- 
trol of telegraphs was terminated; by 
the act of July 19, 1919, 41 Stat. 232, 
heads of departments were required, in 
the purchase of supplies and equipment, 
to secure them from branches of the | 
Government ‘possessing 


Congress 
supplies 


au- 


material, 
plies, and equipment no longer requi 

because of the cessation of war activi- 
ties.” By section 4 of the same act, 
page 233, the transfer of records and 
files “of the agencies created for the 
period of war” was provided for; by | 
section 6, certain appropriations of such 
war activities covered into the | 
Treasury; by Julw 26, 1919, | 
41 Stat. 272. the act of March 2, 1913, 
87 Stat. 1025, was amended to author- 
ize the loan to recognized or- 


sup- 


were 


the act of 


of tents “ 
ganizations of veterans of the late World 
War;” the act of September 3, 1919, 41 
Stat. 283, rewived the Office of General | 
of the Armies of the United States, au- 
thorized the appointment to such office 
of an officer, who “during the 

ry.” had been especially distinguished!! 
in the higher command of military forces 
of the United States on foreign sail. 
Such examples could be multiplied. 
Sufficient been cited to that 
by the legislation of the Congress the 
end of actual war clearly 
nized. 

The Joint Resolution of March 3, 
had for its object the termination of 
authority im the Chief Executive under 
certhin statutes effective during the war. 
Its language clearly so shows and that 
resolution is not inconsistent with a 
state of peace which had become effective 
theretofore. 

The 89th article of war fixes a limita- 
tion upon amenability for mnilitary of- ; 
rences “except for desertion’ committed 
in time of war or mutiny or murder.” 
This article has for its purpose the ade- 
quate punishment of one of the greatest 
military offences. It is classed by the 
statute in this exception with mutiny and 
wurder, The punishment such as a 
court-martial may impose, that is, it 
may be pumished by death. There are 
many military reasons for such severity 
but they all rest upon the existence of | 
an actual, mot a theoretica’ technical 
enemy. See War Department publication 
“Military Justice During the War” Covt. 
Pig. Office, 1919, page °F et So far, 
therefore, of are 


has show 


was recog- 


1921, 


is 


or 


eq. 


AS matters pay con 


reeent | Carlos Davilas Named 


Cruchaga 


tion. 


cial 
from 
10, 


of June 28, 1919, will be treated and con- 
sidered by this o 


You 
voucher herewith returned, 
is not payable, the man not having been 
in the military service at the time of his | 
| purported discharge. 
the man is considered a deserter in time 
of peace, the action of Army authorities 


1814) 
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Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Grouj ps and Classifications 


Aeronautics 


Bureau of Standards has tested baro-- | 


graphs for 10 altitude flights since Jan- 
uary 1. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Volume of traffic increased during 
July at Copenhagen air port. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Secretary of Commerce favors dis- 
couragement of for 
flights. 


prizes distance 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Navy Department to continue search 
for miissing Hawaiian fliers. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
‘ 
Agriculture 
= 
Domestic exports of grains and grain 
products during July in 
value compared with With 
July, 1926. 


decreased 
June, and 


Page 5, Col. 3 
of fruit, vegre- 
butter and cheese 


Daily price 
table, meat, 
markets, 


analysis 
grain, 


Page 5 

Imi provement noted in racial relations 

in the South due to encouragement of 

Negro in farming. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Unsettled weather reported as still 
interfering with European crops. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Automotive I ndustry 


Egypt grants concessions for passe 
ger and freight traffic by 
Lybian desert. 


n- 
motor ove 


Page 1, 
Bankin oD reance 


Supreme Couit of the United States 
asked to decide status of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank. Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C.. 
v. Mitchell.) 


Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 5 

National banks report larger total 

deposits, resources, loans and discounts, 

surplus, and capital stock as of June 

50 than on June 30, 1926, although num- 
ber of banks is sieiilllane, 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Presidents of 12 Federal Land Banks 

hold conference wit 

Loan Board on September 12. 


Page 1, Col. 8 


to 


Managing director named for branch | 


- | Court Decisions 


of Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Consolidated statement of condition | 


of Federal 
August 24. 


Reserve Banks as of 
Page 6, Col. 6 

Tenth annual report of Federal Farm 
Loan Board shows loans have been 
made by land banks aggregating -a 
quarter of a billion dollars annually. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Argentina is using foreign capital to 


refund obligations. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
nancial indicator charts of Federa 
Reserve Board. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
: d Page 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 
See “Railroads.” 
Books-Publications 


Publications issued by 


ment. 


the Govern- 

Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress, ; 


2. Page 11, Col. 6 
Census Data 

Dr. William H. Davis, of the 
of the Census, describes the 
collating vital statistics. 


Bureau 
work of 


Page 
Chemicals ’ 


Competition causes decline in Chilean 
nitrate trade. 
Page 5, 
Tariff Commission 
of cost and production figures of dyes 
for 1926, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
* e " . 
s ed 
Civil Service 
Civil Service 


Commission explains 


Ambassador of Chile 


Ambassador of Chile, Don Miguel 
called at the De- 


The 


Tocornal, 


partment of State August 25 to formally 
notify 


the Department 
It was stated 


of his resigna- | 
orally by the De- 


partment that Ambassador Cruchaga had 
also submitted the name of his successor, 
Carlos 


Davilas, the 


for approval of the 


Department. 


desertion 
the Army subsequem to January 
1920, the effective Gate of the 


determination tes rwise, 


Treaty 
ffice as desertion in time 


peace 
are 


and action 
not 


will be according. 
authorizcd to pay the 
Travel pay 


For pay purposes 


“removing” the charge of desertion as 


erroneously entered busec ona patholog- 
ical 
over 


condition assumed 
five vears 
error 


to have 
not being e 
a change of 


existed 
vidence 
a con- 


before 
authorizing 


cerned and wuniti! there has been a judi- | temporaneous record 


h Federal Farm j} 


4, Col. 3 | 


Col. 4 } 
completes census |! 


| from December 


| postal savings furniture when necessary. 


scope of act requiring competitive Cov't Dissanietat 


tests. 
Page 4, Col. 


Commerce-Trade 


6 


Canadian Government has assumed 


responsibility for enforcing law on ex- 
ports of milk to United States. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Continued uncertainty in financial 
condition of Japan prevents improve- 
ment in trade. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
World egg shipments in 1926 
than previous averages. 


less 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Value of rubber and tin exports by 


British Malaya substantially lower dur- 


ing July. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Italy invites United States to par- 
ticipate in Turin expositions. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Favorable trend of business in 
Sweden reported in July. 
Page 
price age is. 
Page 5 


Daily commodity 


Construction 


Board of Tax Appeals fixes deprecia- 
tion for razed building. (William 
Ward.) 

Page &, 


Col. 1 


| Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
ascertaining gain or loss upon sale 
capital assets due allowance. must 
made for depreciation occurring dur- 
ing period of ownership. (Hardwick 
Realty Co.) 


in 


ot 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir, dismisses 
bill in equity since decree would not 
protect rights of absent ber®ficiaries 
where interests were entangled 
one another. (Roos v. Texas Company) 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals revises regu- 

lations on return of depositions. 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Cotton 


Texan ginning 
timated at about 


and wrapping cost es- 
$6 per bale. 

Page 5, Col. 2 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 11. 
Electrical Industry 


District Court, Conn., 
| ent Office in refusal to register trade 


| mark for flashlights and storage bat- | 
(Yale | 


Yale & Towne Mfg. | 
| apparatus. 


| teries, on groud 
| Electric Corp. v. 
Co.) 


of similarity. 


Page 11, Col. 2 


Foodstuff s 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat,-sutter and cheese markets. 
Page 5 
World egg shipments in 1926 less 

| than previous averages. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


n Affairs 


Foreig 


Three sections of pontoon dock for | 


English naval 
completed. 


base at Singapore are 


Page 9, Col. 6 


, Col. 1 


| Immi gration 


Daily decisioms of the General <Ac- 


| counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


ry 9 . . 

Gov't Supplies 
Standard form adopted for unifying 
proceedure in reporting accidents in- 

volving Federal vehicles. 
1, Col. 2 


7. 9 ? . ’ ‘“ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Dr. William H. Davis, of the Bureau 
of the Census, describes the work of 
collating vital statistics. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Page 


. 
Highways 

Study various types of 
and tars needed for treating road 
faces of different materials. 

Page 1, 

Bridge projects approved 
Department. 


shows oils 


by War 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Department of Labor withholds 
mission for expenditures of immigra- 
tion inspectors in fraternizing with 
smugglers of aliens. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


‘Insular Possessions 


be | 


Major Burton Y. Read is assigned to 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


| Insurance 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 


Dr. William H. Davis, of the Bureau 
of the Census, describes the work 


| collating vital statistics. 


with | 


| and worsted 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Labor 


Earnings per hour of labor in woolen 
industries nearly trebled 
from 1914 to 1926. 

- Page 2, Col. 5 


Leather 


Further hearings scheduled by 
eral Trade Commission in case of 
leather concern charged with misbrand- 
ing product. 


Fed- 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Manuf acturers 


| lowances for 


sustains Pat- | 


General Counsel Memorandum 
plains determination of deduction 
old machinery. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Claims allowed for improvement in 
patented sprayer. (Anton W. Kegler). 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Patent claims denied for fuel burning 
(Ernest H. Peabody.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Production of shoes in first — six 
months of 1927 gains over same period 
in 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


| Milling 


| mines 
| soldier 


Acting Secretary of Navy cables con- | 


dolence to Japanese Navy on loss of 
| destroyer. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


United States flagship fired upon by 
Chinese at Nanking, retires fire and 
silences attackers after one sailor is 
wounded. 

. Page 3, Col. 6 

Band of Mexicans attacks train and 
kills American girl. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Argentina is using foreign capital to 
refund obligations. Page 7, Col. 3 

Carlos Davilas named Chilean Am- 
bassador to United States. 

Page 12, 


Game and Fish 


Bobolinks 
; during 


Col. 2 


cannot be hunted 
fall season of 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


‘Leases Are Ratified 


For Postal Quarters 
Proposal of New Offices for St. 
Louis Branch Station 
Given Approval. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced approval of proposals to 
lease postal quarters in various sections | 
of the country. 

Thefull text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Saint Louis, Mo., Maplewood Branch. 
Accepted proposal of Mr. Alexander 
B. Brown to leasé new quarters at 2665 
Sutton avenue for a term of 10 years 
10, 1927, or date there- 
after of occupancy and completion of 
equipment; lease to include equipment | 
(except boxes) heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 


legally | 


| 
| 
| 


| lease to include equipment, heat, 


| Streets, 
| November 


| the War 


Daily 


analysis. 
Page 5 


National Defense 


Acting 


grain market price 


Comptroller General 
extent of Federal liability 
charged with desertion. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
War Department makes designations 
for examination for entry into West 
Point. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Coast Artillery unit of Reserve Off- | 
Corps is established at | 


cers Training 

University of Delaware. 

Page 3, 

United States flagship fired upon by 

Chinese at INanking, returns fire and 

silences attackers after one sailor is 
wounded. 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Navy Department to continue search 
for missing TFiawaiian fliers. 
Page 


than for riding horses. 

Page 3, 
issued to the personnel of 
Department. 


Orders 


Page 4, Col. 6 


sur- 


Col. 2 | 


per- | 


of | 


Ohio | 


ex- | 
al- | 


deter- | 
to | 


Col. 1 | 


3, Col. 5 | 


Army spending more for draft mules | 


Col. 3 | 


Marine Corps. 
Naturalization 


Aliens in July seeking naturalization 
totaled 19,300., Page 3, Col. 7 


Oil 


Supreme Court of the United States 
petitioned for writ of certiorari in 
action involving titles to oil 
under Oklahoma River bed. 
Oil & Refining €o. v. 
| Oil Co.) 


(Riverside 
Cimarron 





Page 2, Col. 4 


‘Packers 
Italy has increased per capita meat 
| consumption about 1 per cent each year 
| for past quarter of a century. 
Page as Col. 6 
Daily price analysis of meat and live- 
stock markets. 


| Patents 


Patent 
| courts. 


suits filed in the various 


Page 11, 
and Law 


Col. 5 | 


See Special Index Digest | 
| 


on Page 11. 

| Done -Ornl 
| Postal Service 
| Postmasters directed to invite com- 
| petitive bids before awarding contracts 
to open contract postal stations. 

Page 12, Col.] 
approved. 

Page 12, Col, 3 | 


Postal leases 


| Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., bars evi- 
dence of conviction for previous crimes | 
as having no bearing on present case. 

(Fabacher & Fink.) e 
| Page 10, Col. 1 


‘Public Health 


Public Health Service sends Director 
of Hygienic Laboratory to confer with 
health officials regarding quarantine 
established on West Virginia-Ohio 

| boundary to prevent spread of anterior 
poliomyelitis into former State. 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Dr. William H. Davis, of the Bureau | 
' of the Census, describes the work of 
collating vital statistics. 
| Page 4, Col. 3 | 
Public Health Service reports disease 
prevalence in flooded areas of Missis- 
sippi Valley and urges supplies of food. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Radio 


Bureau of Standards contduct tests 
to establish connections between radio 
atmospheric disturbances and solar 

Page 12, Col. 6 | 





Railroads 


Continuation of statistical table | 
showing investments by railroads in | 
roads and equipment. 

Page 10, Col. 5 
statistics of revenues and ex- 
of Delaware, Lackawanna & 

and Chesapeake & Ohio 


July 
penses 
| Western 
Railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
| Counsel for Pere Marquette Railway 
| files exceptions to proposed report of | 
examiner to deny application for issue 
of stock dividend. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Revenues of Pullman Company in 
| 1926 from _ sleeping car operations | 
| amounted to $81,834,317. | 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Reply made to objections of Chicago 
& Altgn Railroad to depreciation meth- 
ods in valuation cases. 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Full text of order authorizing Wyo- 
ming & Missouri Railroad to abandon | 
branch lines. | 
Page 6, Col. 3! 


Reclaznation 


Bids asked for outlet pipes for dam 
on California reclamation project. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Rubber 


Value of rubber and tin exports by 


| British Malaya substantially lower dur- 
| ing July. 


Page 9, Col. 5| 


| 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 


deposits 


River 





Page 5 | 


under 
concerns 


| against 


| Social Welfare 


shows 


| in recess 


| Tariff 


Decisions on Page 8 


Textiles 


and, worsted industries 
from 1914 to 1926, 


al e 
Science 
Distinct and sudden increases of 
earthquakes reported from vicinity of 
Hawaiian volcano, 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Motion. picture taken of vibrations of 
tuning fork to aid in measuring grav- 
ity and in longitude observations, 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Shipping 


Compensation received for services 


| rendered as pilots licensed under laws 


of Delaware is not exempt from in- 


| come tax. 


Page 8, Col. 4 
General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing Pennsylvania pilot’s pay is not tax 


exempt. 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Ships of 24 nations passed through 
Panama Canal during last fiscal year. 

Page 9, Col, 5 

extended as self-insurers 

Longshoremen’s Act to 27 


Authority 


Page 9, Col..1 
text of Shipping Board order 
private line rate agreements. 
Page 9, Col, 2 


Full 


Improvement noted in racial relations 


in the South due to encouragement of 
Negro in farming. 


1, Col. 4 
Brunswick 


Page 
travel into New 
increase. 


Tourist 


Page 9, Col. 6 


‘Sugar 


outa of refined sugar in Formosa 


shows decline. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 


petitioned for writ of certiorari in 
action 
| under 
Oil & Refining Co. v. Cimarron River 
Oil Co.) 


involving titles to oil 
Oklahoma River bed. 


deposits 
(Riverside 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Supreme Court of the United States 


asked to decide status of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank. 
mediate Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., 
v. Mitchell.) 


(Federal Inter- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
aentil October 3. 


Tariff Commission in annual report 


to ask revision of flexible provision of 
| Tariff Act. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Representative Green favors reduc- 


tion of taxes by next Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tu« 


4 
Earnings per hour of labor in woolen 
nearly trebled 


Page 2, Col. 5 
American interests operate _ textile 


mill in Mexico and fined ready market 
for colored cotton suitings. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily cotton and wool market price 


analysis. 


Trade Marks 


Page 5 | 


See Special Index and Law 


Digest | 


on Page 11. 
Water Power 


Protests filed against proposed water 


power project on Potomac river. 


| Weather 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Pacific storms said to start north- 


| west of Alleutian Islands. 


Wool 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


| 





post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Weiser, Idaho.—Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Carrie C. Barton to lease present 
quarters on the east side of State street, 
between Commercial and Washington 
streets, for a term of 10 years, 
November 1, 1927, or date thereafter of 
completion of repairs and improvements; 
light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Kingsley, ITowa.--Accepted proposal of 
Oltmann and Phelps to lease 
quarters on the north side of Second 
Street, between Main and Burlington 
for a term of ten years, from 
a, 
completion of repairs and improvements; 
lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Eldon, Iowa.—Accepted proposal of 


| Mr. Reinhart Ritz to lease present quar- 


ters on the west side of Railroad Street, 


| between Elim Street and CG. R. I and P. 


Brighton, Mich.—Accepted proposal of | Railroad r ight-of-way, for a term of 


Frank C. Kyte to lease new quarters | 
onthe north side of Main street, bet ween 
Grand River and Fitch streets, for a 
term of 10 years from November 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter of occupancy and 
completion of equipment; lease to in- 
clude equipment, fuel, water, safe, parcel | 


five years, from November 1, 1927, or 
date thereafter of completion of repairs 
and improvements; lease to — include 
equipment, fuel, water, safe, parcel post 
and. postal savings furniture when nec- 


| essary. 
Humansville, Mo—-Accepted yroposal | 1927, or such date thereafter as improve- | latter 


from | 


present | 


1927, or dale thereafter of | 


| of Mrs. 


| Ohio and Buffalo streets, 
10 years, from April 27, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements; lease to inelude equip- 
ment, heat, 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 
Nashua, 
Mr. Homer Troutner to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Main street, 
between 


1, 1927, or date thereafter of completion 
of repairs and improvements; lease to 
| include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 
Philadeiphia Branch Included. 

* Alma, Wisc.—Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Fred A. Reiter to lease present quarters 
at the southeast corner of Main and 
Cedar streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from February 11, 1928, or such date 
thereafter as repairs are completed; 
lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

PhiladeIphia, Pa. Mount Airy Station 

Accepted proposal of Messrs. A. 5. Mil- 
ler and Samuel Kapnek to lease present 
quarters at 6700 Germantown avenue, for 
of five years, from November 1, 





a term 


Harriet E. Paxton to lease pres- 
ent quarters at the southwest corner of 
for a term of 


light, water, safe, power for 


Iowa—Accepted proposal of 


Depot and Woodbridge streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from November | 





ments are completed; lease to include 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Enderlin, N. D.—Accepted proposal 
of Mr. William Lindemann to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the southeast side of 
Third Avenue, between Railway and 
Center streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from _November 1, 1927 ;—or such date 
thereafter as improvements are com- 
pleted ; lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Farmingdale, N. Y.—Accepted pro- 
posal of Mr. Jacob Kranzler to lease 
present enlarged quarters at 186 Main 


| Street for aterm of 10 years, from Oc- 
| tober 1, 1927, or date improvements are 


completed; lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 


Fests Fail in Linking 
Sunn and Radio Action 


Experimental tests to establish a con- 
nection between radio atmospheric dis- 
turbances and solar activities have been 
conducted by the Department of the Navy 


| ine oo peration with the Bureau of Stand- 


W. Austin, of the 
The experiments have 


according to L. 
Bureau. 


ards, 





| tices 





| on the night of Angust 
| an 
! of State August 25. 





This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Bidding Required 
To Open Postal 
Contract Station 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Postmasters Directed to In- 
vite Competitive Agree- 
ments Before Making 
Awards. 


Postmasters have been directed to in- 
for the 
stations and 


competitive agreements 
opening of 
branches, the First Assistant Postmaster 


Bartlett, has just an- 


vite 
contract 


General, John H. 
nounced, 

It 
have reached the Department that post- 


was stated orally that complaints 
masters have not been complying with 
regulations covering such contracts. 
These regulations provide that competi- 
tive bids must be invited, and the lowest 
responsible bidder accepted, after notices 
of proposals for bids have been posted 
in the lobbies of post offices. 

In postmasters have 
been entering into agreements: for sta- 
tions and branches irregularly and with- 
out the formality of advertising for bids, 
it was declared. 

It was said, however, that these alleged 
irregularities were due to oversight on 
the part of the postmasters. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s memo- 
randum follows: 

Postmasters are required to post no- 
in the lobbies of their offices and 
at some of the postal stations for a pe- 
riod of not less than three nor more than 


some instances 


| 10 days inviting competitive agreements 
| when applications are made for estab- 


lishment, reestablishment, reopening of 


temporarily closed stations and branches, 
; and 
stations and branches. 


for subsequent changes at contract 


Notices, or copies thereof, indorsed by 
postmasters to, show dates posted and 
removed, must accompany postmaster’s 
recommendations and the agreements ob- 


| tained as a result of advertisements to 


the Department. This is in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes. For exceptions, see sec- 
tion 83 of the Postal Laws and Regula- 


| tions. 


By direction of the Prostsaster General. 


| American Girl Killed 


By Band of Mexicans 


Group of Several Hundred At- 
tack Traim Near Ac- 
aponeta, Mexico. 


Fe et | ° 
Miss Florence Anderson, an American 
citizen, who was wounded when several 


| hundred Mexicans attacked a train near 


Acaponeta, Mexico, on Augusi 23, died 
t 24, a:cording to 
announcement by the Department 
The announcement foilows in full 
text: 


“*The Department is in rewipt of a 


| telegram from the American Vice Con- 


sul at Mazatlan, Mexico, to the eifect 
that Florence Anderson died last night.’” 
A previous announcement by the De- 


partment concerning the attack follows 


in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from J. Winsor Ives,’ the 
American Vice Consul in charge at 
Mazatlan, Mex., dated August 23, to the 
effect that Miss Florence Anderson, an 
American citizen returning to Los An- 
geles, Calif, from Mexico City where 
she had been attending summer session 
of the National University, was seri- 
ously wounded at 4:00 a. m. yesterday 
when Southern Pacific train was ate 
tacked by several hundred armed men, 
15 kilometers south of Acaponeta, Nay- 
arit. 

The Vice Consul states that 40 shots 
were fired upon the train, and that 15 
are reported to be killed and wounded. 
Miss Anderson is the only American 
citizen injured out of a party of 11. The 
train arrived at Mazatlan at 9:45 a. m. 
yesterday and Miss Anderson was taken 
immediately upon arrival to a hospital 
and was operated upon yestérday after- 
noon. 

The Vice Consul reports that her con- 
dition is serious. He states further that 
he has advised Miss Anderson’s relatives 
and that he has made urgent telegraphie 
representations to the Governor and the 
military authorities of the state of Nae 
yarit. 
led to no definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment is as follows: 

The suggestion that atmospheric diss 
turbances might be due to a bombarde 
ment of the Earth’s atmosphere by elec< 
trified particles from the Sun has been 
a subject of experimental test by the 
United States Navy and the Bureau of 
Standards. It was thought that there 
raight be such a connection in the case 
of the type of atmospherics which somee 
times produces simultaneous disturbances 
in the receiving apparatus at widely 
separated points, as in Honolulu and San 
Francisco, or even in Honolulu or San 
Francisco and Berlin. There seemed to 
be some evidence that these simultanee 
ous disturbances took place when large 
sunspots were:in the center of the Sun’s 
disk facing the earth. The observations 
have heen made in San Francisco and 
in Washington and have been continued 
intermittently but without leading to any 
definite conclusion 


Austin’s state- 





